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BEFORE YOU BREAK GROUND 


Construction of a new plant starts when the steam shovel takes its first bite of earth. But 
the actual building process begins before you break ground. 
It begins when the need for new plant facilities is recognized and engineers are called into 


action. Then it develops on the drawing board—through plant layouts, working drawings, 


engineering specifications. It- requires consideration of engineering and production tech- 


niques — analysis of all factors that must be taken into account before construction can start. 

Ebasco skilled engineers and constructors have experience in every phase of the building 
process—from preliminary planning right up to a plant’s successful operation. This expe- 
rience has enabled Ebasco to complete more than two billion dollars’ worth of new plant 
design and construction for many industries, in many parts of the world. 

The engineering and construction firm you select to design and build your plant may well 
hold the key to its future success. If you are considering such a project, send for our booklet, 
‘The Inside Story of Outside Help.” It describes our engineering and construction 
services as well as the wide range of consulting services Ebasco offers business and industry. 


Write: Ebasco Services Incorporated, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Progress toward large-scale use of atomic energy took a giant forward step 
with Consolidated Edison Company’s decision to build a nuclear steam- 
electric generating plant at Indian Point, N.Y. The first privately financed 
atomic plant in history, Con Edison’s 250,000 kw station will rank with 
the largest conventional fuel plants now being built. 


Con Edison’s farsightedness in going ahead with private development of 
atomic energy is in the tradition established by its founders when elec- 
tricity was first brought to New York City by Thomas A. Edison 73 years 
ago. To Con Edison, as to B&W, atomic fission represents a new and 
valuable source of heat — to be harnessed to develop electricity in a safe, 
efficient manner for the benefit of its customers. 


In selecting Babcock & Wilcox — an experienced supplier of steam gen- 
erating equipment —to design, fabricate and erect the nuclear steam 
generator for the Indian Point plant, Con Edison recognized that a large 
share of the skills involved in nuclear power concern heat transfer, steam 
generation, fluid flow, high pressure piping, metallurgy, welding, and 
similar fields — in all of which B&W is a recognized leader. 


Another basic consideration in this decision was that B&W, with its thou- 
sands of man-months of experience in nuclear power, is in a position to 
negotiate a fixed price contract for the required equipment, in the same 
manner as for a steam generator using conventional fuel. When its new 
fuel element fabrication plant now under construction near Lynchburg, 
Va., goes into operation, B&W will be capable of fabricating almost 90% 
of this equipment in its own shops. 


Since the first days of the Manhattan Project B&W’s experts have been 
called on for solutions to many of the special problems which arise in 
atomic energy. Today, more than 100 experienced B&W nuclear physi- 
cists and engineers, working in concert with B&W’s large staff in conven- 
tional steam generation and its allied arts, are directing the wide range 
of atomic energy projects which B&W has been awarded. The best 
guarantee of realizing the full potentials of nuclear power at the earliest 
possible date is this combination of an intimate knowledge of atomic 
energy with nearly a century of steam generating experience. The Babcock 
& Wilcox Company, Atomic Energy Division, 161 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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A this issue is being distributed, mem- 
bers and guests of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute gather for their twenty-third 
annual convention at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Following our custom of recent 
vears, we have endeavored to make this 
issue of special interest to our readers of 
the operating electric utility group. We 
present as an opening feature in this issue 
a message especially prepared for this pub- 
lication by the president of the Edison 
Electric Institute, HAROLD QUINTON. MR. 
QuINTON’s article stresses the importance 
of the work and responsibility of the elec- 
tric industry from the standpoint of hu- 
manity, and the progress being made in 
fulfilling the industry’s rdle in achieving 
its goal of service to the masses. 


HAROLD QUINTON, who is also president 
of the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, is a native of Topeka, Kansas. He 
attended Northwestern University and 
saw service with the U. S. Cavalry and 
Field Artillery in World War I. He was 
with the U. S. Treasury Department in 
Washington, D. C., from 1920 to 19235. 
He joined the accounting firm of Arthur 
Andersen & Co., of which he eventually 
became a partner in 1928. He was made 
vice president in charge of finance of 
Southern California Edison in 1942 and 





HERBERT D. VOGEL 





HAROLD QUINTON 


gained his present post with that organ- 
ization last vear. 


a 


W: are happy to present in this issue 
an article which should be of special 
interest not only to our readers in the 
electric utility industry, but in regulatory 
and other utility circles as well. It is the 
article on TVA allocations by the chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
3RIGADIER GENERAL HERBERT D. VOGEL, 
USA (Ret). A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Engineer- 
ing (CE, ’32) and the U. S. Military 
Academy (BS, ’35), GENERAL VOGEL 
also has degrees from the University of 
California (MS, ’28) and Berlin Techni- 
cal University (Dr. Ing., ’29). His career 
as an officer of the Army Engineers 
Corps embraces all ranks from Second 
Lieutenant to Brigadier General. During 
World War II he saw service in the 
Southwest Pacific (Australia, New Guin- 
ea, Philippines, Japan (Legion of Merit; 
Distinguished Service Medal). Last vear 
he was appointed to the TVA. 
x ok * Ox 

Fag ongien y feature in this issue (be- 

ginning page 668) is the model law 


for atomic energy regulation which a num- 
ber of state legislatures are considering 
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PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


this vear, and will probably consider in 
the vears ahead. The draft of the model 
bill, which appears in full text in this ar- 
ticle, was prepared, with commentary, by 
Professor David F. Cavers, associate dean 
of the law school of Harvard University, 
ior a legislative subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, organized by 
the Conference of New England Gov- 
ernors. Professor Cavers tells us he was 
assisted in this work by Professor Wil- 
liam W. A. Krebs, Jr., who teaches law 
in the Sloan School of Industrial Man- 
agement at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Professor Krebs is the execu- 
tive secretary of the New England Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 


THE author of the article describing this 
model law and its importance is one who 
should actually need little introduction to 
the readers of this publication. SUMNER 
T. PIKE has undoubtedly established some 
kind of a record by virtue of his member- 
ship on three different commissions (two 
federal). He originally worked for the 
utility management group of Stone & 
Webster at their home office in Boston, 
and elsewhere. He was also an adviser on 
utility securities for a group of fire insur- 
ance companies. In 1940 he was named to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
which was then engaged in administering 
the “integration” provisions of the Hold- 
ing Company Act. In 1946 CoM MISSIONER 
PIKE switched over to the Atomic Energy 
Commission where he remained until 
1951. Since then he has become a mem- 





SUMNER T. PIKE 





at 
HAROLD H. YOUNG 


ber and chairman of the Maine Public 
Utilities Commission—his present post. 


* 


ewe H. Youne, whose article on the 
utilitv “interests” begins on page 
678, is a partner of Eastman, Dillon & 
Co., the well-known New York invest- 
ment firm specializing in utility securities. 
A native of Laconia, New Hampshire, he 
graduated from Brown University ( Mas- 
ter of Business Administration, ’25) and 
following some early investment expert- 
ence in Providence, Rhode Island, came to 
New York in 1943 to enter the employ of 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. He is a regular 
contributor to /nvestment Dealers’ Digest 
and has for a number of years lectured at 
the New York Institute of Finance on 
utility developments. 


ge ESHLEMAN CONANT, whose arti- 
cle on the Trinity river “partnership” 
project begins on page 685, is a member 
of the San Francisco Call Bulletin edi- 
torial staff. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California and a daughter of 
the late California Lieutenant Governor 
John M. Eshleman, who at one time was 
the president of the old California Rail- 
road Commission. 


THE next number of this magazine will 
out June 23rd. 


1, Ete. 
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This Customer Service Counter is a complete work- 
ing station for all cashiering and bookkeeping 
operations. It provides the highest degree of effi- 
ciency, in the smallest amount of space. 

The customer has ideal counter height for making 
out checks and applications. There’s even a con- 
tinuous parcel shelf, encouraging customers to step 
aside so that the next in line may be served. 

The clerk always faces the customer...wastes no 
time walking from bookkeeping desk to counter and 
back. Customers are served more promptly, efficient- 
ly and courteously. The “extra” desk is eliminated. 

With complete facilities within arm’s reach, the 
tlerk works seated comfortably at her desk, ending 
the usual “standing” counter cashiering, with the 
fatigue and errors which are bound to result. 
| In larger offices, two or more units may be joined, 
a any desired number of work stations. 
Bingly, or in combination, these sections have the 
tich appearance of custom-made counters, but pro- 
Vide the adaptability that custom-made counters 
‘along hope to match. Each unit can house record 

tms of any size. Most important, desk-height, 
tertified fire-insulated units are available to protect 
tounter-stored vital records, 24 hours a day, at their 
point-of-use. 


NOW... 
} Cashiering and 
Bookkeeping | 
in one unit... 
a great 
space-saving, 
+ public relations 
tool! 









See for yourself the many advantages of the 
Sectional Customer Service Counter. Send for our 
free booklet on the subject, SC764. You'll find it 
interesting and informative. Just write to Remington 
Rand, Room 1675, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y., and ask for SC764. 


# 
Memingtorn. Mtarnd PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 
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Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


* 


AN ECONOMIC APPRAISAL OF THE PRIVATE ELECTRIC UTILITY INDUSTRY 


Despite the reluctance of some regulatory authorities, backed by statutory restrictions 
and judicial precedent, to consider any departure from original cost concepts, the 
inflationary ghost will not stay buried in the field of public utility regulation. C. P. 
Guercken, assistant to vice president, Ebasco Services Incorporated, has made an 
impressive survey of various economic indicia which indicate that continued adherence 
to original cost concepts has produced an end result which is unrealistic in the light 
of actual price and earnings developments. The suggested remedy, to bring the 
regulatory components in the rate-fixing process into proper balance, is estimated 
at the trifling cost of about five cents a day per customer. Refusal or postponement 
of such a correction, on the other hand, can lead to more serious dislocation when the 


final day of reckoning arrives. 


REACTOR INSURANCE RISKS STILL UNSOLVED 


Atomic development for peacetime purposes already has run into a number of stub- 
born problems which have nothing to do, per se, with the technical aspects. It will 
probably run into more of them before the first atomic fuel electric power goes on 
the line for service to the general public. One of these problems furnishes quite a 
contrast with the sensational, almost miraculous, engineering accomplishments of turn- 
ing uranium ore into invisible torrents of electric energy. This is the staid but exacting 
requirement of adequate insurance coverage. Public service facilities of all kinds 
must be adequately insured against all reasonable and foreseeable risks so as to pro- 
tect the public in a continuity of service. Herbert Bratter, author of business articles, 
has examined the various factors which make the question of insuring the atomic power 


risk so vexing. 


CINCINNATI TRANSIT BEATS AUTOS WITH "CLUBS" 


All those in the transit industry and most of us outside of it should be interested in 
the experiments being conducted in so-called ''club riding’ in Cincinnati. Regulatory 
commissions, as well as transit company operators, investors, and passengers, have con- 
sidered many ways of trying to induce people to ride buses instead of driving their 
own cars, particularly when the current high volume of customer spending makes the 
cost feature such an important factor. George W. Keith, Cincinnati author, gives us 
an entertaining account of the genesis, organization, and performance of the so-called 


transit ''clubs."’ 


* 


Al SO... Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 


mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington 
gossip, and other features of interest to public utility regulators, com- 
panies, executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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The service for faster, more accurate bill analyses in our office 
at a cost lower than in your own, is all described in 


detail in this new booklet. May we send you a copy? 








RECORDING _------------------------ 
& STATISTICAL 


CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. Dept. P-6 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


Send a copy of the “One-Step” booklet to: 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


Harry FLoop Byrp 
LU. S§. Senator from Virgima. 


EDITORIAL STATEMENT 
The Wall Street Journal. 


LEo CHERNE 
Economist and exccutive director, 
Research Institute of America. 


FRANK W. KLINGBERG 
Columnist, Los Angeles Times. 


HAROLD QUINTON 
President, Southern California 
Edison Company. 


W. Howarp CHASE 
Vice president, WecCann- 


Erickson, Inc. 


Excerpt from Industrial 
News Review. 


—MOoNTAIGNE 





“It should be the considered judgment of every one 
of us that the federal debt should not be increased ex- 
cept for extreme national emergency.” 


* 


‘Let us not forget the planners who confidently pre- 
dicted 8,000,000 unemployed after World War II. 
Planners never learn. They not only do not learn wis- 
dom. They do not even learn caution.” 


* 


“The nation is entering a new industrial revolution 
that will cause economic dislocation and make business 
more complex while it sparks enormous expansion. The 
danger is that risks and uncertainties in the revolution 
will make irresistible the growing demand that govern- 
ment protect us at all costs.” 


v 


“Historically no nation has ever succeeded in piling 
up mountainous debts without ultimate ruin. Even more 
dangerous is the fact that runaway inflation is the road 
to serfdom. Socialism creeps under the door as gov- 
ernmental tinkering with the economy leads to vain at- 
tempts to patch holes here and there by state edicts.” 


+ 


“Developments in the field of atomic heat will be 
gradual because it will probably be several years before 
the economics of atomic heat even equal our present 
costs. J can see no danger, therefore, to your invest- 
ment from this source. On the contrary, it will become 
a gradual improvement in the art of generation and a 
benefit to all concerned as the improvement progresses.” 


¥ 


“All too commonly the word ‘creative’ is reserved for 
the writer and the artist. But actually, in any job, in 
any business, the opportunity to find a better way to 
do it is always present. The great twin professions of 
idea-communication, advertising, and public relations, 
are the antennae by which the freedom of the market 
place can successfully emerge from the marketing 
revolution.” 


> 


“ 


If our people are to see through the false propaganda 
directed against private enterprise they must have a 
better understanding of just how that system works. . . . 
It is no news . .. that Walt! Street for years has been 
the number one whipping boy for communist and fel- 
low-traveler propaganda. And the factor which encour- 
ages this left-wing effort is the widespread lack of in- 
formation among Americans as to the important r6le 
which the securities industry plays in our economy.” 
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Blyth & Co., Inc. 








Coast to coast retail 
distributing facilities 
through 23 offices 
Distribution : located in principal | 

. financial and business | 
centers. 











Public Utility 


Bonds 
Preferred Stocks 
Common Stocks 


Primary 
Markets in 





Complete Trading Facilities 


' New York + San Francisco + Cuicaco - Los ANGELES + SEATTLE + PorTLAND 
Boston - SPRINGFIELD + PHILADELPHIA - PitTTsBURGH + CLEVELAND - INDIANAPOLIS 
LouisvittE - Detrroir - MINNEAPOLIS - SPOKANE - OAKLAND -: EUREKA 


SACRAMENTO «+ Fresno «¢ San Jos—E «+ Pasapena «+ San DieEco 
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Underwriters of 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS, 
PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS 


For more than half a century we have been closely identified with 
the public utility industry as underwriters of securities of electric, 


telephone, gas, and natural gas transmission companies. 


We are proud of our part in assisting the public utility industry in 
its building today for a greater tomorrow. In 1954 we managed 
or co-managed a total of $350,000,000 of public offerings of public 
utility securities. In the first 4 months of 1955, we managed or co- 


managed in excess of $150,000,000 of public offerings. 


The continuing expansion of the public utility industry will require 
substantial sums of money for many years to come. As an under- 
writer of new financing, White, Weld & Co. expects to be a working 


partner in the progress and growth of the nation’s utility systems. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other Principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO NEW HAVEN 
HAGERSTOWN MINNEAPOLIS 
LONDON AMSTERDAM 
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You don’t have to be armed to the teeth to 
avoid communications trouble. Not when your com- 
munications are supplied by the Bell System. 

A planned program of preventive maintenance 
is an important part of Bell System service. Its pur- 
pose is to prevent interruptions. 

In the laboratory, technicians are continually 
developing new and more efficient equipment. In 


jthe field, Long Lines technicians frequently visit 


critical points of your communications system to 
observe conditions and to improve operations. 


Alternate routings are an integral part of plan- 


TELEPHONE TELETYPEWRITER 
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MOBILE RADIO 












ning by communications engineers to protect your 
service and prevent interruptions. 


The entire program is backed by the Bell Sys- 
tem’s 79 years of communications experience. 

We supply the power industry with reliable pri- 
vate line telephone and teletypewriter service, main- 
tain mobile radio facilities and provide channels 
for telemetering and supervisory control. 


Bell System communications engineers will be glad to 
survey your communications needs without charge. Call 
your Beil Telephone representative today. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





TELEMETERING AND REMOTE CONTROL CHANNELS 
15 
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> Complete Banking Service 


> 143 Years Experience 


The FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, since 1812 has helped 
finance every important source of energy America has known—from the water 
wheel to great electric and gas systems and interstate pipelines. 

To make this background of experience quickly available, The Bank has 
established a special Public Utility Department. This Department is staffed by 
officers who are thoroughly familiar with all phases of utility financing. It is their 
job to focus the Bank’s full resources through one channel to provide effective 


assistance to the industry in financing its tremendous construction program. 


For all types of commercial banking service. please call on us. 


Th FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BAAN K 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


59 Branches Overseas 73 Branches Throughout Greater New York 


First in World Wide Banking 


> A Public Utility Department 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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M.W. KELLOGG 


WELDING 


TECHNIQUES 


KEEP PACE 





As supercritical pressures and temperatures are put to work Pros 
more and more in improving the economics of steam-electric 
plants, supereritical engineering and workmanship are de- 
manded of the welding techniques for main and reheat steam 
piping. 

At M. W. Kellogg, one of the many ways by which the 
company’s power piping fabrication keeps pace with steam 
boiler and turbine designs is K-Weld* . . . a unique inert gas 
shielded arc welding technique that assures complete penetra- 
tion and a highly uniform internal contour without the use of 
backing rings. 

No welding problem in the shop or field is too tough for 
K-Weld. Developed through M. W. Kellogg’s initial work on 
thin-walled stainless steel rockets, K-Weld safeguards the vital 
link between boilers and turbines in steam-electric central sta- 
tions throughout the U.S. and Canada. Write for particulars. 
K-Weld’s indicated uses in nuclear plant applications also 
warrant your investigation. 





FABRICATED PRODUCTS DIVISION 
i THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. This 12-page booklet describes K-Weld in detail 


The Canadian Kellogg Company, Ltd., Toronto + Kellogg International Corporation, London as well as M. W. Kellogg’s other facilities for 
SUBSIDIARIES OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED serving the power piping needs of modern cen- 
*Trademark of The M. W. Kellogg Company tral stations. 
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NOW YOU CAN 
JUST PULL THE SWITCH 


When emergency strikes . . . when 
an energized line is down . . . the 
S&C Alduti enables you to drop the 
load—all of it—at once! 


No need to go through com- 
plicated unloading preliminaries 
... no need to open main breakers 
causing otherwise unnecessary in- 
terruptions . . . outages are held to 
a minimum ... line repair can go 
forward immediately. 


The S&C Load Interrupter drops 
the load with no lost time, NO ex- 
ternal arc, and with safety to the 
operator. 








DO YOU USE SWITCHES 
THAT CAN = 








0 

c 

‘3 

d 

b 

UNDER ANY |. 
CONDITION? 

(Except Short Circuit) d 

a 

HERE ARE SOME OF THE FEATURES YOU'LL I 


FIND IN THE S&C LOAD INTERRUPTER 


@ Positive, “clean break” switching 
@ Safety to operators 
@ Interruption of all load currents and 
charging currents 
@ Independence from adverse wind conditions 
Only one switch—the S&C Alduti—can give 
you all of these essential performance features . . . 
» can break the circuit, and do it with NO 
external arc. 
st Moi aie ee 


















































lr NOT, you are missing the kind of operating 
flexibility you get with the S&C Alduti Load 
Interrupter ... 


The Alduti Load Interrupter can be operated 
any time... instantly ... without communicating 
down the line to find out whether load conditions 
permit switching ...a very important advantage 
during storm and emergency conditions. 


With the Alduti, switching operations can 
be carried out without sequencing with circuit 
breakers—an important advantage during storm 
or emergency. 


And it can drop your entire load . . . in- 
dividual loads never need to be removed as 
a preliminary. 


Interested? Then write today for literature. 
It will give you new ideas on sectionalizing. 
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invest money in 
treated woods ? 





The basic reason why you invest money 

in treated poles, cross arms, conduit 

and other construction woods is because they 
last longer. You know that every dollar 
spent on properly treated wood products will 
save you many, many dollars later on 

in pole renewals, cross arm replacement 

and other repair and maintenance work. 


The first question that you must ask 
yourself when investing in treated woods is, 
“Just how much will this particular 
preservative or process increase the service 
life of our wood?” 


With Amcreco Creosoted Products, that 
question has been answered. Wood, pressure 
treated with creosote by Amcreco, 
lasts for years and years with great strength 
throughout the life of the wood, and with high 
resistance to fungi, borers, insects and all 
natural enemies of wood. 


Write our nearest office for estimates or 
quotations on treated poles, cross arms, conduit, 
timbers and other construction woods. We 
would appreciate an opportunity to quote on 
your needs. 





AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED — 


[AV RE@ 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
18 FIELD SALES OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 





Georgia Forest Products Company 
Gulf States Creosoting Company 
Georgia Creosoting Company 
Kettle River Compony 


Shreveport Creosoting Company 
Colonial Creosoting Company 
Federal Creosoting Company 
Indiono Creosoting Company 
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Public Utility 
Bonds 





Preferred 





and 


Common 


Stocks 





Union Securities Corporation 











65 Broadway, New York 6 


BOSTON ° BUFFALO ° CLEVELAND 
HARTFORD °¢ PHILADELPHIA °* SYRACUSE 
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REPORTS 
FINANCING 
ACCOUNTING 


PENSIONS 


CONSULTING & DESIGN ENGINEERING 


PURCHASING 
INDUSTRIAL & PUBLIC RELATIONS 





INVESTIGATIONS | ~ 


TAXES © 
INSURANCE © 


DEPRECIATION — 
VALUATIONS © 


RATES © 


ADVERTISING | 








At your request 
we will be pleased to send this new, illustrated booklet 
describing our consulting and design engineering services. 


Write Department E 
20 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 










Cpuuauwrlle Seuss Gue. 







COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC. 





202 ne Shed, New Yok MY 
fukin, Michigan Wiashinglon, DC 
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In 1954, Kidder, Peabody & if " 
Co. helped supply more than 
$1,320,000,000 to the growing 
Public Utility industry through 
the underwriting and sale of 95 





new utility issues. Of these, 46 
were managed, co-managed or 
placed privately by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 

To provide the proper se- 
curity for each corporation—at 
the lowest cost for capital 
Kidder, Peabody maintains a 
highly trained Research Staff 
which is continually evaluating 
individual company needs and 
the market for their securities. 
In addition, a complete selling 
organization helps assure the 
most efficient distribution of se- JS 


curities possible. 


KIDDER, PEABODY @& CO. = 


FOUNDED 1865 be 
Members New York and American Stock Exchanges ‘\ 
Members Boston and Midwest Stock Exchanges 

17 Watt Street + New York 5, N.Y. 

BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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H ow to m eet \ a hy: stalling Electro-Mobile Power 


\f right at any new point of need, 
lh j you will— 


# ge 
utility load growt 
4 rs, 1. Escape new high-line cost entirely. 
me? —or avoid— ddi- 
the easy Way Armco 


3. Be paying’ no fixed charges for surplus 
\ 


capacity.\ 


4. Have minimum line loss; 














Rail car, truck trailer 
and portable units— are 
350 to 1,000 kw. — Write for simple formula 
— ~3 explaining investment advantages 
of Electro-Mobile Power to: 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS * LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Sold and serviced directly through a manufacturer's organization. Electro-Motive Division 
offices located in: New York City, Chicago, Jacksonville, St. Lovis and San Francisco. 


In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario 
PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY—JUNE 9, 1%5 
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The 1954 annual report of The Dayton Power and Light 
Company once again records new highs in every phase of THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
i the company’s operation. West-Central area of Ohio has BALANCE SHEET 
: : December 31 
/ completed another year of record-breaking new home con- ASSETS 1954 1953* 
: : +e: + es Property and plant $193,188,000 $184,096,000 
| struction. In addition, the restrictions on the use of natura) utah... 22:739,000 14,449,000 
| gas for space heating were lifted. And DP&L put on some CNG OBIE aieia cs ixccvcwvsnciteen 570,000 1,278,000 
4 ‘ P $216,497,000 $199,823,000 
: of its most successful promotion efforts. LIABILITIES 
2 p : . CONNIE a v's 0 0's cs ntckcadacabe $166,397,000 $149,232,000 
DP&L serves an area where business is on its toes . . . Current liabilities ..........scsc0cee 15,161,000 18,845,000 
well-paid employees are buying new homes, and the indi- CGINGD: oa ctnccosccccsaseneseesus 34,9397 31,746,000 
re ‘ re , $216,497,000 $199,823,000 
vidual use of our services is well above the national average. 
i RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 
x This company has been in the fortunate position to take 1954 1953* 
H F sa: : cs | eR EC IDE oe $ 61,547,000 $ 57,501,000 
3 advantage of these opportunities. We are confident that in SGtRE? src, oe 50,915,000 47,523,000 
1955 this prosperous and progressive area will continue to MO NOI 5.5 crust cnkes voce vores $ 10,632,000 $ 9,978,000 
r x — df i WCC ETNA bc cc ccccccecs 2,193,000 1,828,000 
increase the demand for our services. $ 8,439,000 $ 8,150,000 
Wivecentinitwer 1064 PREFERRED DIVIDENDS .............. 949,000 949,000 
' Earnings on common stock ...........- $ 7,490,000 $ 7,201,000 
annual report into a “cap- Number of common shares out- 
i ; standing at December 31 ........... 2,600,059 2,585,728 
sule” shown in the chart on Earnings per common share 
die stare: 5 CUM hive cicvocsenccasane vee $2.88 2.78* 
€ right. We would like to “Restated to include settlement of purchased gos rate increases and 
send you a copy of the full federal income faxes 
teport. Just write— 
8 its 
| THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY WF 
AS: : 
25 North Main Street * Dayton 1, Ohio eee 
5 
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FRIENDLY, HELPFUL SERVICE 


? ee el 
POWER CONNECTOR 


¥4 


25 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN THE 
ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTUR- 
ING OF A COMPLETE LINE OF TOP 
QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR THE 
ELECTRICAL POWER INDUSTRY. 






















ANDERSON aluminum and 
bronze power connectors, clamps, 
fittings and accessories will meet and surpass all your 
tests for strength, durability, transmission efficiency 
and long, trouble-free service. The practice of select- 
ing only the finest of materials, and developing them 
into superior products through exacting engineering 
and practical, imaginative design has always been our 
standard. This, plus our modern facilities for manu- 
facture and rigid control of quality from ingot to fin- 
ished product, is your assurance of successful, long- 
life installations. 
Our sales, engineering and manufacturing facilities are 
ready to work with you on any problem ... OF any 
requirement. 





DESIGN 
ore 


aBbw 








Contact one of our nearby representatives or 


ANDERSON BRASS WORKS. inc 


P.O. DRAWER 2151 e BIRMINGHAM 1, ALABAMA 











JACKSON & MORELAND 


ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Design and Supervision of Construction 





Reports — Examinations — Appraisals 





Machine Design — Technical Publications 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
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&B POWER CONNECTORS * CLAMPS « FITTINGS * ACCESSORIES 
for SUBSTATION * TRANSMISSION © DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS for ouer a Quarter Century 
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REDUCE RISKS! 


with dependable 
“Waterproofed” & “Rot Proofed” 


FITLER ROPE 


Avoid costly accidents and loss of personnel by 
equipping your work crews with Fitler Pure 
Manila Rope. 


For your protection Fitler 
Brand Pure Manila Rope is 
identified by the Blue & Yel- 
low Trademark. 


FITLER 


Fitler distribution centers are 
strategically located for im- 
mediate service. 


THE EDWIN H. FITLER CO. 


EST. 1804 
NEW ORLEANS 17, LA. PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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_.. that’s 


part 
of what 
it takes 


ANNUAL REPORTS 
PROXY MATERIAL 
REGISTRATION STATEMENTS 
PROSPECTUSES 
MUNICIPAL OFFERINGS 
MARKET LETTERS 
and all other 
types of Financial, 
Corporate, 
Public Utility 
e and Legal Printing 
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to produce your prénting on teme— 


flying fingers, hands, and feet. 


We're specialists in ‘“‘rush”’ work of all kinds, and specialists 
in blending craftsmanship with the ability to meet deadlines. 


ECONOMY e SERVICE e« CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Appeat Printinc Company 


Incorporated 


Established in 1889 
130 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. WOrth 4-3033 
DAY-AND-NIGHT SERVICE 
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A Story 
of Sound Growth 


@ The postwar history of PP&L is one of steady growth, 
typified by an expansion program that has required 
nearly a dollar a second...a total of $276 million. 
Characterizing the company’s postwar progress, gener- 
ating capability has increased 80%, operating revenues 
79% and net income 129%. As further indication of 
growth, the number of company shareowners, common 
and preferred, has increased from 58,000 to nearly 87,000. 





@ In actual figures, here are the pertinent statistics: 


1946 1954 
Customers served 601,791 666,476 
Kilowatt hour sales. ..2,801,074,385 4,612,443,959 
Generating capability 








(kilowatts)........ 581,525 1,045,300 
Operating revenues... $60,838,738 $108,631,668 
Net income.......... $8,564,377 $19,638,930 
(Includes The Scranton Electric Company, a subsidiary) 
LOOKING AHEAD—The highly diversified industrial = 
and agricultural character of Central Eastern Pennsyl- “ 
vania assures long-term economic progress and the com- 
pany looks ahead with full confidence to a continuing ie 
growth. bet 
of 
PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
ins 
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stranded copper conductors 











ANACONDA ANNOUNCES—NEW 


100-AMP 


service entrance 
cable 


RH insulation soft copper neutral conductor 


| color-coded neoprene tapes 


The new Voluntary Adequate Wiring Code of the 
National Association of Home Builders calls for 
100-amp service into the home. 

Adequate capacity in service entrance for homes 
insures your future sales of electrical energy — 
because it removes the initial bottleneck to the sale 
of high-current appliances. 

And now, Anaconda introduces the new Silvaline* 
100-AMP (actually 115-amps) TYPE SE cable. 
Made with #2 AWG copper — and Type RH 
insulation. 


Here are other advantages: 


Uninterrupted Service. Silvaline is the only service 
entrance cable with URC? saturant and finish 
... Will not festoon or deteriorate. URC weather- 
proof protection will stay put — assures long life 
operation and eliminates trouble calls. 





The only SE cable with URC{ saturant and finish 


self-vulcanizing tapes over neutral 


Here’s a new Underwriters Type SE service entrance cable that complies with NAHB 
Voluntary Adequate Wiring Code... and will help you boost kwhr sales. 


silver finish 


a 


ida & 


Eliminates Complaints: Silver finish on Silvaline 
takes any type or color of house paint... won't 
bleed through. Will not flake or peel. No com- 
plaints from homeowners when Silvaline is used. 

Silvaline 100-AMP cable is now available. For’ 
more information, contact your local Anaconda 
representative or write: Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company, 25 Broadway, New York 4,N. Y.  ssssn 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. FUtilities Research Commission 
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is is ia £7 ~~ service entrance cable 


ANACONDA 





glass-cotton braid saturated and finished with URC compound 












_ Helping the industry 


meet its growing loads 


Seep agp eeemmmeesnce sanacuar aroreamesssenete 


Leading the shift to 
new ASA standards with 
proved bushing design 


The electrical industry has pushed toward constantly in- 
creasing standardization of equipment for reasons based on 
many sound operating economies. The recent ASA bushing 
standards are fresh evidence of this trend. 


Westinghouse has recognized its responsibility to the in- 
dustry in meeting these standards—with products of proved 
reliability—with the least amount of delay. 


As a result, Westinghouse circuit breakers and transform- 
ers are the first available to the industry equipped with a 
bushing that fully meets the new standards. This bushing, 
the new Type S, retains the basic solder-sealed condenser 
construction backed by over 750,000 bushing years of service. 
It incorporates only minor dimensional changes over the 
previous design. 

This quick response to industry needs is another record 
achievement of which we are proud and one which we 
believe reflects the long-term soundness of Westinghouse 
design aimed at meeting America’s growing electrical load 
—economically—efficiently. J-97185 


you can 6E SURE...1¢ its 


Westinghouse 





Industry interchangeability 
reduces spare parts 
inventory 


TypeS condenser bushings, now avail- 
able, are designed to meet ASA me- 
chanical standards for 23 kv through 
69 kv, 400- and 1200-ampere ratings. 


Basic design features 
unchanged 


Condenser construction, pioneered by 
Westinghouse and backed up by over 
50 years of experience, uniformly dis- 
tributes voltage to prevent a concen- 
tration of stress at any one point. 
Complete hermetic seal, formed by 
soldering porcelain to flange and cap, 
eliminates all gaskets to assure a 
permanent seal against external 
contamination. 


ASA STANDARD . 
TERMINAL STUD .. 5 SOLDER SEALS 


HIGH-STRENGTH, 


WESTINGHOUSE ; 
WET-PROCESS | 
PORCELAIN ‘ 
‘ CONDENSER 
Z FOIL LAYERS 


LIBERAL 
CONDUCTOR 
CAPACITY 





POWER FACTOR 


ASA STANDARD TEST PLUG 


+ 
MOUNTING FLANGE ~ 


LOW POWER 
FACTOR INSULATION 


Now available 


Westinghouse manufactures condens- 
er bushings, from stud to porcelain, 
under closely controlled conditions 
using the most modern techniques. 
For best service, be sure to insist on 
them when purchasing breakers or 
transformers. 

For more information, call your 
nearby Westinghouse representative 
or write direct to Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, 3 Gateway Center, 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





A Pioneer Banking Department 
for the UTILITY INDUSTRY 


Almost a quarter of a century ago, Chase Manhattan 
realized the need for a highly specialized banking 
service for the utility industry. A Public Utilities de- 
partment was formed with a special staff devoting its 
entire time to the industry. 

Since the department’s formation, and through a pe- 
riod of fluctuating business conditions, Chase Man- 
hattan has provided billions of dollars in credits to the 
utility industry for the expansion of properties and the 
improvement of services. The bank has also assisted 
many companies in the solution of other corporate 
problems. 

The Chase Manhattan is proud of its contribution to 


the phenomenal growth of the utility industry. 


Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan ? 


THE “—s WIDE BANKING 


CHASE MANHATTAN f 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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In 1954...New Peaks 


Demand: 741,000 kilowatts 
Sales: 3,000,000,000 kilowatt hours 
Customers: 313,325 


%643 square miles in and around Washington, D.C 


POTOMAC ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 






























The key to harnessing the power of the atom 
lies largely in the economic design of the power 
reactor. NDA has been a leader in reactor design q 
and engineering since 1948—longer than any other | 
independent private enterprise. For example, the ‘ y 
large-scale atomic power plant being planned by os 

the Detroit Edison Company and its associated 


HOW TO companies will employ an advanced reactor for | ‘. 


which much of the nuclear engineering and physics 


SQ U & Zz E J U | ® e has been evolved in the engineering offices and 


laboratories of NDA. Many other reactor designs, 


FRO M ranging from small units for research to large-scale 

power reactors capable of producing 200,000 kilo- 

A N ATO M watts of electricity, have been conceived and 
designed by NDA. 


Technological contributions such as_ these 
have been made possible by the coordinated efforts 
of NDA’s highly trained team of scientists, en- 
gineers and technicians. Their capabilities in the 
fields of research, design, development and en- | 
gineering have been demonstrated repeatedly by 
their past achievements. Before your company 
initiates any project requiring advanced nuclear 









technology, consult NDA for expert counsel. 







For more information about NDA’s services 
write for brochure SJ6. 


WHITE PLAINS 8-5800 N i) A NUCLEAR DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


80 GRAND STREET, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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3 7 The Ultimate Tribute 


to Quality... 


150% 


REPEAT 
ORDERS 


from users of 
PACIFIC 
HIGH PRESSURE 
BOILER FEED 
PUMPS 


Write for 
BULLETIN 122 
for details 











FOR CLEANER 
COOKING 





EASIER 


a / 
‘REFRIGERATION ~“ 


Columbia Gas System 
delivers a modern miracle 


24 Hours -A-Day! ; 





© The Columbia Gas System 


/ FOR CHEAPER 
DRYING 





FOR INSTANT 
HOT WATER 


CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Company, Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, Amere Gas Utilities Com- 
pany, Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation, Big Marsh Oil Company, Centra! Kentucky Natural Gas Company; 
COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company; PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers Light and Heat 





C apie dod Bi gh 


Gas Works, Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, Home Gas Company, The Key- 


stone Gas Company, Inc., Natural Gas Company of West Virginia; OIL GROUP: The Preston Oil Company. 
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WELCOME €E.E. 1. We hope this, your first convention on 
the Pacific Coast, will be one of your most pleasant and successful. 

















Latest addition to P.G.and E.’s fast-growing system is this giant, $75 million steam power plant at Pittsburg. 
With a rated capacity of 660,000 kilowatts, it’s the largest plant of its kind west of the Mississippi. 


PC. and EF. 


y the end of this year, P. G. and E. will 
ave spent $1% billion on expansion within 
decade. This is the largest private-utility 
uilding program in the nation. Already we’ve 
ore than doubled our 1945 capacity — both 
lectric and gas. Four more new power plants 
re planned for completion by 1958. 








H10-X-4655 
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Opansion Mal$ 


YY bilton oa since IGS / 


Our building program — past, present, and 
future — has a single big aim: To keep ahead 
of the breathtaking growth of Northern and 
Central California...to make sure there’s 
plenty of dependable, low-cost gas and 
electricity for industry and business, for 
home and farm. 


Pp ° GE ° 


Lacific Gas and Electric Company 















Fulfilling 
ALEXANDER HAMILITON’S 


Dream 


Since 1791, when Alexander Hamilton. the first treasurer of the 


time, selected Paterson as the site for the Society of Establishing 
Useful Manufacturers at Little Falls, the state has maintained an 


outstanding position in American industry. 
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Secretary Hamilton would be astounded to see what has transpired 
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in New Jersey manufacturing circles since his day. And the future / 
ss a hl ° r 
looks even more promising. Throughout the area served by Public a 
c 
Service Electric and Gas Company, new factories continue to rise; : 
many housing developments are under construction; new travel ; 
facilities contribute to this progress; new shopping centers and 
hospitals are being built. : 
p 
° ° ° . . ° m 
The Public Service electric system is being expanded in ad- 0 
/ : ; . ; Ri 
) vance of the continued demands for service. Public Service looks ms 
( bs ie : ' es 
forward to the opportunities which it expects with the future growth A 
te 
of the great state of New Jersey. om 
/ 
( ‘ 
Secretary Hamilton would be pleased to see his dream being ful- 
filled — and to know that the S.E.U.M. which he organized is still 
; an operating entity. 
) 
* OR 
PUBLIC(A)SERVICE 
/ OK Motorc 
( 
/ 
/ 
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Duquesne Light Company finds: 



























service and 
trouble crews 


save time and 
improve efficiency 


when they’re equipped with 
MOTOROLA 2-way radio 


Powerful profit tool cuts travel time 


An emergency call comes in from the outskirts of Pittsburgh ...a 
repair crew must be there—fast. The dispatcher checks his records 
—a truck is at work just 4 blocks from the trouble spot. A quick 
call from the dispatcher by Motorola 2-way radio and the truck is 
shifted to the emergency scene in just 5 minutes! 25 minutes travel 
time saved, 25 minutes additional electricity used, and satisfied cus- 
tomers through better service. 


TRAVEL TIME CUT—With over 58 trucks equipped with Motorola 
radio, the Duquesne dispatcher has constant contact with every one 





of them... he can shift crews from job to job without their losing McKeesport dispatcher pulls a short line 

any time phone hunting or coming back in for orders. truck off a fora ie job to answer an 
emergen : 

LINE STRINGING SPEEDED — Using Motorola “Handie-Talkie”® radio- Senty cal’ S Slade away 


multaneously exchange messages in seconds ... crews don’t halt 
operations waiting for a messenger to arrive. 

RADIO ALWAYS WORKS—During service interruptions 2-way radio 
assists DuquesneLight with dependable communication for the fast- 
est possible power system reconstruction. 


A trained engineer will show you how a Motorola 2-way radio sys- 
tem will help you get greater efficiency from your crews, save you 


money and give better service. 


Moto: RADIO 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA. INC 


phone, crews working on two or three consecutive towers can si- @ 
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Line stringing crew in background is well 
beyond shouting distance and 20 minutes 
away by messenger .. . radio saves time, 
cuts costs. 
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Motorola consistently supplies more mobile radio 
than all others combined. 
Proof of acceptance, experience and quality. 
The only COMPLETE radio communications service — 
specialized engineering ... product... customer service... 
parts...installation...maintenance... finance... lease. 
"The best costs you less — specify Motorola’ 
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PORTSMOUTH STATION 
at Portsmouth, Virginia 


more power 
at the ‘Top of the South’ 


Another 100,000 kilowatts of electric power 
were added to the Vepco power system with the 
recent completion of the new addition to the 
PORTSMOUTH STATION at Portsmouth, Va. 

Another 100,000 Kw. unit, now about com- 
pleted, is being added to the PossuM POINT 
STATION near Quantico, Va. 

And a third project— the ROANOKE RIVER 
HypDrO DEVELOPMENT, near Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., now under construction — is expected 
to add still another 100,000 Kw. to the 
system before the end of 1955. 


POWERED FOR THE FUTURE, TOO! 
All this adds up to a plentiful supply of 
economical and dependable power for 
present and new industries in the Vepco 
service area at “THE TOP OF THE SOUTH” 
where the present-day capacity already is two 
and one-half times what it was only a few 
years ago. 

Inquiries addressed to our Area Development 
Department for plant site and other information 
will have prompt attention and, of course, will 
be held in strictest confidence. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 


Richmond 9, Virginia 


— 
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Thursday—9 


Natural Gas and Petroleum 

Association of Canada be- 

gins annual meeting, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, Canada. 


Friday—10 


Engineering 
Society begins northeastern 


Illuminating 


regional conference, Lake 
George, N.Y. 


Saturday—11 


Michigan Gas Association 

will hold meeting, Macki- 

nac Island, Mich. June 27, 
28. Advance notice. 


Sunday—12 


Water Works 
Association begins annual 


American 


convention, Chicago, Ill. 





Monday—13 
Electric Institute 


begins annual convention, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


g 


Edison 


Tuesday—14 


American Society of Civil 
begins spring 
convention, St. Louis, Mo. 


Engineers 


Wednesday—15 


New York State Telephone 
Association ends 3-day an- 
nual convention, Schroon 


Lake, N.Y. 
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Friday—17 


Oregon-Washington Inde- 

pendent Telephone associa- 

tions begin joint convention, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Saturday—18 


Maine-New Hampshtre- 
Telephone asso- 
ciations will hold joint con- 
vention, Poland, Me., June 
28-30. Advance notice. 


Vermont 


Sunday—19 


American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers begins 
semtannual meeting, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 


Thursday—16 


American Institute of Elec- 

trical Engineers ends 3- 

day magnetics conference, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Monday—20 


American Society for Eu- 

gineering Education begins 

annual meeting, Pennsyl- 

vania State University, 
State College, Pa. 
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Tuesday—21 


Pennsylvania Bus Associa- 


tion ends 3-day annual 
mecting, Pocono Manor, 
Pa. 





Wednesday—22 


Northwest Electric Light 
and Power Association, Ac- 
counting and Business 
Practice 
meeting, l-ancouver, British 


Section, begins 


Columbia, Canada, 


June 28-July 1. 





Thursday—23 


-Imerican Home Economics 
Association will hold meet- 


Minn. 
Advance 


ing, Minneapolis, 


notice. 





Friday—24 


National Association of 

Railroad and Utilities Com- 

missioners will hold execu- 

tive committee meeting, 

Chicago, Ill, July 8. Ad- 
vance notice. 
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Courtesy, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Artist’s Conception of Atom-powered Electric Plant, 1975 
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Business for Human Benefit 


This is a special message for PUBLIC UTILITIES ForT- 

NIGHTLY. It stresses the importance of the work and re- 

sponsibility of the electric industry from the standpoint 
of humanity. 


By HAROLD QUINTON* 
PRESIDENT, EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


00 frequently, we hear the term “age 

of specialization” applied to our era 

of turbulent technological change as 
a sort of justification and excuse for the 
imperfect awareness which so many peo- 
ple have of anything except their own 
fields. 

Much more preferable would be the 
title “age of humanization,” because this 
would help focus attention on the fact 
that all the specialized aspects of technical 
advance have as their only goal the freeing 





*Also president of Southern California Edison 
ompany. For additional personal note, see “Pages 
with the Editors.” 


of human beings to lead better, fuller lives. 

The electric industry requires the serv- 
ices of a diversity of talents and skills. 
But no industry has greater need to keep 
forever uppermost in the minds and hearts 
of its people that their work—no matter 
how specialized—is being done for human 
benefit. 

“Performance of labor for the benefit 
of another” is a dictionary definition of 
service. Service is our business—not only 
in what electric company people do to pro- 
vide electricity to customers, but in what 
electricity itself does—performing pro- 
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digious feats of labor for the benefit of 
others. 

Electric power has the versatility to do 
tasks of the most exacting and special 
kinds—in factories, offices, laboratories, 
schools, farms, homes—anywhere that 
people work and live. But the cumulative 
total of these innumerable special services 
is a constantly improving pattern of better 
living—with less human drudgery, better 
health, and more time for greater educa- 
tional and cultural opportunities. 


HIS imposes a unique burden on the 

people of the industry responsible for 
the production and distribution of this re- 
markable power. In their own thinking, 
planning, operations, and attitudes, they 
must not fail to match electricity’s tre- 
mendous and growing capacity for serv- 
ice. 

What this will require in the years 
ahead will be far beyond the past, in spe- 
cial abilities and skills, in breadth of vision 
and imagination. Formerly, much of what 
electricity did was a matter of simple sub- 
stitution—the application of electricity to 
a process or a job where some other force 
had long been used. Now we are moving 
forward in an age where electricity’s spe- 
cial characteristics are being channeled 
into electronic applications and other de- 
velopments at an increasingly rapid rate, 
opening up hitherto undreamed-of vistas. 

Not only must electric company people 
be continuously alert to the new ways in 
which electricity will be of service to their 
customers. They must also work con- 
stantly to improve the means and methods 
of electricity generation and distribution. 
Here, too, the future requires men of un- 
usual skill and vision. There are still 
highly important steps to be taken in in- 
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creasing the effectiveness of convention- 
ally fueled power supply systems, direct 
descendants of Edison’s early plants. But, 
in addition, we are on the threshold of 
what may develop into a new body of elec- 
tric power technology based on nuclear 
materials. 

Under these conditions, no one in the 
electric utility industry can afford to bur- 
row snugly into his special field and be 
complacent in his thinking about other 
areas, about his company, or about the in- 
dustry as a whole. We are at the forefront 
of the march of progress, and, as a serv- 
ice industry, it is our duty to stay there. 
Even if we wished to, we could not decide 
that the “good old days” were good 
enough for us, and tailor our operations 
to fit such a stand. Electric service is much 
too vital to everyone to permit such a 
possibility. 


appears, then, that as our special skills 

move to ever higher levels, as elec- 
tricity continues to perform an ever more 
essential role in our civilization, so, too, 
must grow our sense of service and our 
realization of the increasing sum of hu- 
man happiness and well-being dependent 
on what we do. 

Fortunately, we have long had the spirit 
of service as an article of faith. Although 
the electric industry is one of the nation’s 
largest, it is not composed of corporate 
giants, but rather of “neighborhood” busi- 
nesses devoted to serving local communi- 
ties. 

This interrelationship between com- 
munity and company is the bedrock of 
sound operating policy, something that 
must be adhered to even more firmly in 
the future than in the past. Many of the 
nation’s cities and towns are in a period 
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“THE electric industry requires the services of a diversity of 
talents and skills. But no industry has greater need to keep 
forever uppermost in the minds and hearts of its people that 


their work—no matter how specialized—is being done for 
HUMAN BENEFIT. ‘Performance of labor for the benefit of 
another’ is a dictionary definition of service. Service is our 
business—not only in what electric company people do to pro- 
vide electricity to customers, but in what electricity itself does— 
performing prodigious feats of labor for the benefit of others.” 


of transition, resulting from the compli- 
cated effects of population shifts, changes 
in business methods and technology, in- 
creased labor costs, and other factors. The 
change for one community may be the de- 
parture of a manufacturing enterprise 
around which the town’s way of life has 
been built for generations; for another, it 
may be the sudden shift from a predomi- 
nantly agricultural pattern to one of in- 
dustrial assembly lines. 

The electric utility company is in many 
ways the community’s business partner, 
and its fortunes raise or fall with those of 
the people it serves. Consequently, it is 
practically impossible to overstate the im- 
portance of company interest, guidance, 
and help in all matters of community con- 
cern. That our industry realizes this is 
evidenced by a growing number of pro- 
grams sponsored by electric companies to 
assist in many phases of community de- 
velopment, whether they involve new 
stores or new parks, ways of attracting 
industry, or means of making living 
better. 


Or course, electricity itself is a great 

force for community growth and de- 
velopment. Electric company people have 
an increasing number of applications of 
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their service to bring to the attention of 
housewives, businessmen, farmers, store 
proprietors—just about everyone in their 
areas. Where a community and its citizens 
make good use of electricity, they are 
looked upon as progressive—and attract 
additional progressive people. People like 
these prosper in turn—and, in turn, use 
more electricity. This could be termed the 
basic cycle of the modern community— 
and of electric company—success. 

Our réle of service and good citizenship 
in our communities makes work in an elec- 
tric company organization particularly re- 
warding and satisfying. In a time when 
many business enterprises are becoming 
larger and more complex, tending to grow 
away from contact with the American 
people as individuals, electric companies 
find that as they grow, as the things which 
electricity can do multiply, they are com- 
ing closer to their customers. 

I believe that this is an important fac- 
tor in the appeal of the electric industry 
to increasing numbers of young men and 
women whom we must have to continue 
and improve our tradition of service. We 
offer two highly attractive characteristics : 
purpose and leadership. In many areas of 
employment today, a sense of purpose is 
lacking. It is not enough for most humans 
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simply to earn a living—they must also 
feel that what they do is needed, is re- 
spected, and is understood by others. Ful- 
fillment of these requirements is clearly 
present in an electric company career. It is 
apparent, too, that we offer leadership 
opportunities in an industry whose pros- 
pects are unlimited; whose technology is 
in the van of the nation’s progress; and 
whose growth must always be ahead of 
other enterprises since they must have our 
service to advance themselves. 


industry work together in solving com- 
mon problems and their people share their 
experiences in a friendly fashion for the 
benefit of all. This is another, highly im- 
portant, aspect of our service story. 


HIS is manifested not only by the Edi- 

son Electric Institute convention each 
year, but in many committee meetings and 
conferences, as our people gather to thrash 
out a myriad of problems in a variety of 
fields—in the process, getting to know 
each other better, and getting a perspective 
on the magnitude and vital significance of 


\ 7 have a further unusual character- 
istic. The companies composing our 


our service business. 





EEI 1955 CONVENTION TIMETABLE, LOS ANGELES, 


11.00 a. m. 


8.00 a. m. 
12.00 noon 
2.30 p. m. 
5.00 p. m. 


8.30 a. m. 
9.30 a. m. 
2.00 p. m. 


2.30 p. m. 


8.30 a. m. 
9.30 a. m. 
10.00 a. m. 


8.30 p. m. 


8.30 a. m. 
9.30 a. m. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Sunday, June 12th 
Registration, lobbies, Biltmore and Statler hotels (till 5 p. m.). 


Monday, June 13th 
Registration, lobbies, Biltmore and Statler hotels (till 2 p. m.). 
Registration, lobby, Philharmonic Auditorium (till 5 p. m.). 
First General Session, Philharmonic Auditorium. 
President’s Reception, Pacific and Sierra rooms, Hotel Statler. 
Dancing (till 7 p. m.). 


Tuesday, June 14th 
Registration, lobby, Philharmonic Auditorium (till 5 p. m.). 
Second General Session, Philharmonic Auditorium. 
Ladies’ trip to Universal Studios, departing from Biltmore and 
Statler hotels. 
Third General Session, Philharmonic Auditorium. 


Wednesday, June 15th 
Registration, lobby, Philharmonic Auditorium (till 12 noon). 
Fourth General Session, Philharmonic Auditorium. 
Ladies’ tour of Hollywood and Beverly Hills, including luncheon 
at Copa Club of Beverly Wilshire Hotel. Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, host. 
Formal presentation of Charles A. Coffin Award, and special 
entertainment program featuring Hollywood personalities, pre- 
sented through the courtesy of General Electric Company, at 
the Paramount Theater, near Pershing Square. 


Thursday, June 16th 
Registration, lobby, Philharmonic Auditorium (till 12 noon). 
Fifth General Session, Philharmonic Auditorium. 
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Is IT'VA’s Allocation of Costs 
Fair? 


There have been questions and discussions in the past about the 

justification for the allocation of TVA costs with respect to the 

various multipurpose functions of its operation. Here is a simple 

account from the head of this agency as to the background, basis, 
and reasons for the TVA cost allocation practices. 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL HERBERT D. VOGEL, USA (RET)* 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


BouT $700,000,000 have been invested 
thus far in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s system of multipurpose 

dams which function for flood control, 
navigation, and power production. De- 
signed to serve these purposes in the order 
stated, they have performed well since 
their completion and have yielded a satis- 
factory, over-all return on the investment. 
There has been little conflict in meeting 
the needs of these interests, although at 
times the advocates of recreational activi- 
ties have found reason to complain. Since 





*For additional personal note, see “Pages with 
the Editors.” 





no part of the cost of multipurpose struc- 
tures is charged to recreation, however, it 
is not inequitable that primary considera- 
tion be given the interests which bear the 
burden of cost. 


oo the general principle that 

costs should be allocated in proportion 
to benefits derived, studies have been con- 
ducted over a long period of time, utilizing 
different methods, to evolve a system that 
is equitable and reasonable. It appears, 
however, that the intricacy of the problem 
is so great that many people are unable to 
devote the time necessary to gain a com- 
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plete understanding of the approach to its 
solution. - 

Because of this there has resulted in 
many quarters a suspicion that allocations 
are arrived at on a somewhat arbitrary 
basis in order to weigh the costs assigned 
to one purpose in favor of another. Since 


becoming chairman of the board of di- 


rectors of TVA, I have received many let- 
ters indicating this view, and therefore 
it seems that I should make an effort to 
clarify the situation. 


— us start with the thought that alloca- 

tion is simply a division of costs 
among the several purposes served by any 
one structure. For example, a businessman 
operating a store with two or more depart- 
ments divides his common costs between 
the several departments, and the owner of 
a factory with more than a single product 
applies his overhead costs to the various 
products. Both are utilizing an allocation 
system which is similar in principle to the 
allocation of the costs of a multipurpose 
hydro project or system. 

When discussing TV A’s cost allocations 
we are chiefly concerned with the system 
of multiple-purpose dams. TVA does have 
a great deal of money invested in steam 
plants, and when giving the over-all sys- 
tem percentages these investments must be 
considered. However, all of the investment 
in steam plants is charged to power, and 
that is, of course, proper. 

In referring to “allocations,” therefore, 
we will have in mind the division of the 
investment in multiple-purpose projects 
among the purposes for which these proj- 
ects are planned, designed, and operated. 
The TVA plan of integrated regional de- 
velopment was based originally on multi- 
purpose projects; namely, dams and reser- 
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voirs in which. the same structure and 
reservoir serve several purposes at the 
same time. The TVA Act specifies that 
the cost of such properties be allocated 
and charged to flood control, navigation, 
fertilizer, national defense, and the devel- 
opment of power. TVA has not allocated 
any of the cost to fertilizer, chiefly because 
that activity is charged for the power pro- 
vided it; nor has any allocation been made 
to national defense since this is covered 
in the charges to defense agencies which 
purchase the power. As indicated earlier, 
there is no allocation to recreation either. 
Only navigation, flood control, and power 
are recipients of cost allocations. 


5 hers importance of allocating the costs 
of the TVA investment among its 
multiple-purpose objectives was recognized 
in the original act creating the TVA, which 
specified that such an allocation must be 
made after the completion of each major 
project. Obviously, such an allocation is 
necessary as a basis for planning a pro- 
gram and judging the results. It is also 
essential in connection with the Govern- 
ment Appropriations Act of 1948 which 
requires TVA to return to the federal 
treasury the entire investment in power 
facilities within. a 40-year period. The 
amount thus to be returned is based on the 
allocation of cost to power. Also in the 
final analysis the rate that each resident 
in the power area pays in his monthly 
power bill is determined by the amount 
of cost allocated to power. 

Recognizing the importance of this allo- 
cation requirement, the TVA early set up 
a financial policy committee to study the 
theories of allocation and come up with a 
recommendation as to the best theory to 
use for the allocation of the cost of the 
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then. existing 3-plant system—wWilson, 
Norris, and Wheeler. When this commit- 
tee started its studies, there was little prece- 
dent to go on and no very logical theory 
of allocation for water-control develop- 
ments had ever been devised. The field 
being so new, the committee called in 
three well-known economists (Martin G. 
Glaeser, James C. Bonbright, and Edward 
W. Morehouse) to assist them in their 
studies. Fascinating as such studies can be 
to mathematicians, economists, and politi- 
cal science experts, there is no hard and 
fast rule and perhaps no exact scientific 
formula that can be devised to give a dol- 
lar evaluation to such allocation. The ele- 
ments of judgment and logic must enter 
into any such study. 


T HERE was general agreement that the 
entire investment should be divided 
into two parts: the first, the direct costs 
of the facilities applying to each purpose; 
and the second, the common costs which 
were applicable to all three purposes. There 
can be no argument with regard to the 
items in the first category. For example, 
everyone agreed that the costs of all tur- 
bines and generators and power facilities 
should be charged directly to power; the 
costs of navigation locks to navigation; 
and the costs of flood-control sluiceways, 
as well as that part of the reservoir re- 
served for flood-control purposes only, 
should be charged to flood control. 


e 


Differences of opinion appeared, how- 
ever, in connection with the facilities con- 
structed to serve all three purposes in com- 
mon; namely, those of the main structure. 
For the present system of TVA dams and 
steam plants with a total investment in 
excess of $1.2 billion, this item of 
common cost of multiple-purpose projects 
amounted to only $409,000,000, or rough- 
ly about a third. It is in reality only this 
one-third of the total investment in all 
facilities generating power that we are 
talking about when we discuss the alloca- 
tion of costs. 


rr all, eight different methods of alloca- 
tion were studied, and for convenience 
I may classify them into three groups. The 
first group attempted to apply some actual 
measure of return on the investment as 
among the three purposes: navigation, 
flood control, and power. The first theory 
considered, called the vendibility theory, 
attempted to evaluate the returns on the 
investment in the amount of cash income 
receivable, but, of course, power alone 
made a return in cash, navigation and flood 
control making their returns in savings to 
the public or in general welfare. The same 
applied to the second theory, the benefit 
theory, which tried to evaluate the bene- 
fits accruing to the three purposes. Here 
again it was impossible to evaluate all the 
benefits in monetary terms. The third 
theory, the use of facilities, attempted to 


“AxsouTt $700,000,000 have been invested thus far in the Ten- 

q nessee Valley Authority's system of multipurpose dams which 
function for flood control, navigation, and power production. 
Designed to serve these purposes in the order stated, they have 
performed well since their completion and have yielded a satis- 
factory, over-all return on the investment.” 
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measure the quantity of water used for the 
three purposes. But here again the prob- 
lem of ascertaining the amount of water 
for these three purposes was found to be 
impossible of solution. 

Finding themselves in a blind alley, the 
committee turned to a second group of 
theories which may be called “rule of 
thumb.” Of these, the first, or equal pro- 
portion theory, would have allotted one- 
third of the costs to each of the three pur- 
poses — navigation, flood control, and 
power — an arbitrary rule having no basis 
in logic. A second possibility was to ap- 
portion the common costs in the same ratio 
as the direct costs, a procedure having less 
logic than the equal proportion theory. 


a third group of theories attempted 
to find a logical basis for dividing 
common costs in accordance with some 
reasonable concept of the purpose of the 
entire system. First, the incremental cost 
theory reasoned that since navigation and 
flood control were primary purposes and 
power only secondary, it would be fair to 
charge to the two primary purposes as 
much as the entire costs of an alternate 
system that would have provided equal 
navigation facilities and an alternate sys- 
tem that would have provided equal flood- 
control facilities, leaving only the incre- 
mental cost of the system to be charged to 
power. Obviously, under this system power 
would receive only a very small charge, 
and this the committee considered unfair. 

Under a second theory, the substitutive 
power cost theory, the amount of the in- 
vestment charged to power would be the 
full cost of providing the same amount of 
power with a single-purpose hydro or 
steam project. The reasoning behind this 
would be to recover for the government 
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the maximum possible proportion of the 
project cost from the power user—the only 
user paying returns in cash—so that non- 
reimbursable uses may be obtained at mini- 
mum cost. This theory might be appropri- 
ate for water-control projects built and 
operated primarily for power with only 
incidental benefits to navigation and flood 
control. In the case of TVA such an as- 
sumption clearly would be contrary to the 
intent of Congress as expressed in the 
TVA Act and to the policies followed in 
building and operating the projects. Ap- 
plying such a theory to TVA projects 
would ignore the decision of Congress that 
the regional and national interest required 
projects that would first serve the objec- 
tives of flood control and navigation and, 
by combining these two with power, would 
provide all three functions at a substantial 
saving. TVA dams were located, designed, 
and built pursuant to this decision. In day- 
to-day regulation of TVA reservoir im- 
poundments, flood control and navigation 
needs always hold precedence over power 
generation. 


ira the third theory under this 

group, called the alternative justifiable 
cost theory, was studied and analyzed. It 
became the unanimous choice of the com- 
mittee and is still being used today. The 
logic behind this theory is that it distrib- 
utes the theoretical savings resulting from 
the joint construction to the three pur- 
poses more or less in accordance with an 
alternate system of projects which would 
be required to serve each purpose sepa- 
rately. 

In order to apply this theory, designs 
and estimates were prepared for a hypo- 
thetical system of dams serving the needs 
of navigation only, but providing facilities 
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The Purpose of TVA Cost Allocation 


&% HE importance of allocating the costs of the TVA investment 
among its multiple-purpose objectives was recognized in the original 
act creating the TVA, which specified that such an allocation must be made 
after the completion of each major project. Obviously, such an allocation 
is necessary as a basis for planning a program and judging the results. 
It is also essential in connection with the Government Appropriations Act 
of 1948 which requires TVA to return to the federal treasury the entire 
investment in power facilities within a 40-year period. The amount thus 
to be returned is based on the allocation of cost to power.” 








equivalent to those of the integrated sys- 
tem. Another system of dams was designed 
which would give the same amount of 
flood control as the integrated system, and 
a third system which would produce the 
same amount of power was designed and 
estimated. These three hypothetical sys- 
tems had to be justified by the benefits re- 
sulting from them, and this gave rise to 
the name which was given it, the alternate 
justifiable cost theory. From these three 
cost figures the portions of the actual proj- 
ect costs determined to have been incurred 
solely for each of the three purposes (di- 
rect costs) were deducted, and the com- 
mon costs were then prorated to the three 
purposes in the ratio of the balances. This 


665 


theory possesses realism, and the resulting 
allocations of the common costs to the 
three purposes appear to be reasonable. A 
slight judgment factor is necessarily intro- 
duced, mainly serving to round off the fig- 
ures, but the results are affected only 
slightly by this factor. 


F@ the most recent TVA allocation ap- 

proved by President Eisenhower, as 
of the close of the fiscal year 1953, the per- 
centages for allocation of common costs 
are as follows: navigation 27 per cent, 
flood control 31 per cent, and power 42 
per cent. Adding these common costs to 
the direct costs, the total investment in the 
TVA system is divided as follows: navi- 
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gation 12.4 per cent, flood control 14.4 per 
cent, and power 73.2 per cent. Since then 
a number of single-purpose facilities have 
gone into operation, and the over-all sys- 
tem division now is: navigation 11 per 
cent, flood control 13 per cent, and power 
76 per cent. As more facilities are added 
to the system to produce power by other 
than hydro plants, the ratio assigned to 
power will continue to increase. 

During the years since 1938, when the 
principle was established and the first al- 
location adopted, this theory and its appli- 
cation have undergone two critical re- 
views. The first occurred shortly after it 
was made when it was studied by a joint 
congressional committee which subjected 
it to a thorough engineering review by the 
engineer for the committee, T. A. Panter. 
The second was ten years later when the 
Federal Power Commission made another 
thorough review at the request of a Senate 
subcommittee. In both instances, the pro- 
cedure was approved in detail. 


N the last few years, the Bureau of the 
Budget has issued a circular setting out 
the general principle that direct costs 
should be charged entirely to the purposes 
served and those common costs should be 
so distributed that each purpose shares 
equitably in the economy of combining the 
functions in a multipurpose project. In 
May of 1950 a subcommittee of the Fed- 
eral Inter-Agency River Basin Committee 
issued a report in which it recommends 
an allocation procedure called the “Sepa- 
rable Costs—Remaining Benefits” meth- 
od. More recently the Department of the 
Interior, Federal Power Commission, and 
Corps of Engineers have adopted this 
method as one of the methods suitable for 
application to these projects. The TVA 
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staff has made a detailed comparison of 
this recommended method with its own 
method and finds that there is no appreci- 
able difference. The “alternate justifiable 
cost” theory and that of “Separable Costs 
—Remaining Benefits” are essentially the 
same except in name. Results produced by 
either are nearly identical with the other. 
While it-is true that the allocation de- 
pends on engineering estimates of three 
hypothetical single-purpose systems with 
the attendant requirements for judgment, 
nevertheless, even large variations in such 
estimates would have only a minor effect 
on the total percentages charged against 
each function. To illustrate this let me 
point out that, as I have mentioned, the last 
allocation approved by the President 
charging 42 per cent of common costs to 
power results in a total charge to power 
for the entire system of 73.2 per cent. 
Now, if instead of the careful allocation 
made, only one-third instead of 42 per 
cent of common costs had been charged to 
power, the final result would have been in 
the same range but lowered from 73.2 per 
cent to 70 per cent. On the other hand, if 
an error had been made in the other direc- 
tion and 50 per cent of the common costs 
were to be charged to power, the total 
charge to power would have been increased 
from 73.2 to about 75 per cent. Using the 
more recent over-all allocations, the final 
result in the first instance would be to 
lower the total charge to power from 76 
per cent to 74 per cent, and in the second 
instance to increase the total charge to 
power from 76 per cent to 78 per cent. 


I WOULD like to illustrate the importance 

of the TVA allocation in any estimate 
of benefits of the integrated system. An 
estimate has been made as to the savings 
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in freight costs that have accrued to the 
region by the use of the navigation chan- 
nel. This shows a net saving in calendar 
1954 of $10,200,000, or 7 per cent of the 
depreciated investment allocated to navi- 
gation. Again, in calendar 1954, flood 
damage averted by system control is esti- 
mated at $7,600,000—all at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee—to bring total direct flood sav- 
ings to $58,866,000 for the Tennessee val- 
ley, lower Ohio, and lower Mississippi 
river basins. This is only part of all flood- 
control benefits. The average annual flood- 
control benefits of the TVA multiple-pur- 
pose system have been estimated conserva- 
tively at about $11,000,000, which is about 


6 per cent of the investment allocated to 
flood control. 


Orem that no allocations have 

been made against fertilizer produc- 
tion, which is charged directly for power 
consumed, against munitions development 
in the interest of national defense, or 
against recreational advantages which 
have promoted economic development of 
the region, it follows that flood control, 
navigation, and power are carrying the 
entire cost of the multipurpose system and 
that any errors of judgment made in ar- 
riving at allocations among them are in a 
low order of significance. 











Socialism Creeps More Slowly 


elt We brightest spot in Eisenhower's budget was the re- 
flection of his determination to halt the trend toward 
federal Socialism in the field of electric power and in the fed- 
eral exploitation of natural resources. 

“In this the President is following the leadership of his wise 


Secretary of the Interior and also his own personal knowledge 
of the spending proclivities of the Army Corps of Engineers. 

“The Bureau of Reclamation, which under previous admin- 
istrations was a mighty force for socialization, is rapidly being 
cut down to rational limits. Expenditures in this bureau in 
1953 were $235,000,000; for 1954, an estimated $182,000,- 
000; and for 1955, $167,000,000. For the Army Engineers 
the figures for the three years were $579,000,000; $416,000,- 
000; and $361,000,000. .. . 

“Eisenhower, to use the S hakespearean phrase, has ‘scotched 
the snake of Socialism but not killed it.’ Perhaps it is too much 
to expect the killing of such a hardy creature in so short a time. 
We may content ourselves, however, with the reflection that 
creeping Socialism is creeping more slowly.” 

—RayMoNnD MOoL_Ley, 
Columnist. 
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Model State Law for Atomic 
Energy Regulation 


This is an account of a working model of proposed state legislation 

designed to fill out the gaps between the state and federal level in 

the forthcoming regulation of atomic energy. A feature of this law 

is the inclusion of the full text of a model bill, which has already 

become law in Maine and seems destined for early passage in other 
New England states. 


By THE HonoraBLE SUMNER T. PIKE* 
CHAIRMAN, MAINE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


T has been evident for about a year 
that the development of atomic energy 
is entering into new phases, particu- 

larly with reference to the production of 
useful power from the nucleus of the 
atom. 

The federal statute approved August 
30, 1954, attempts to bring up to date the 
so-called McMahon Act, passed in 1946. 
The present act removes or modifies many 
of the prohibitions and restrictions which 
either were written or interpreted into the 
original law. Since the passage of this act, 
the atomic-powered submarine Nautilus 
has undergone extensive trials, which ap- 
parently are not yet completed. In so far 
as the public has been informed, this ship 





*For additional personal note, see “Pages with 
the Editors.” 
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has demonstrated a supremely useful ap- 
plication of nuclear power. 


HE federal Atomic Energy Commis- 

sion, in connection with the Duquesne 
Light Company of Pittsburgh and several 
other contractors, is constructing at Ship- 
pingport, Pennsylvania, a plant designed 
to produce 60,000 kilowatts of electricity, 
all to be derived from atomic energy. The 
commission is also, through contractors, 
conducting and financing a series of ex- 
perimental nuclear reactors, each one de- 
signed to test out a particular combination 
of elements with the hope that these ex- 
periments may lead, within a few years, 
to economical competitive power from the 
atom. Much more pertinently, from the 
point of view of the state commissions, 
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one public utility company, the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York, has 
proposed the construction of a large plant 
in its service territory. This plant, with 
the exception of the nuclear fuel itself, is 
to be completely financed with its own 
funds. 


Ov April 1, 1955, the commission an- 
nounced that it had received pro- 
posals from four public utility groups. 
Each proposal involves the construction 
of a plant of considerable size, with sub- 
stantial contributions by the applicant 
companies, but dependent to some extent 
on financial and other aid from the Atomic 
Energy Commission. While these pro- 
posals differ somewhat in detail, the pro- 
posal of Yankee Atomic Electric Com- 
pany is fairly typical. Yankee Atomic 
Electric Company at present is composed 
of eleven New England public utility sys- 
tems. It plans to construct a plant some- 
where in western Massachusetts, to be 
used for the joint benefit of the subscrib- 
ing companies. William Webster, presi- 
dent of the Yankee Company and ex- 
ecutive vice president of New England 
Electric System, one of the largest mem- 
bers of the Yankee group, states the pur- 
poses of the proposed plant as follows: 


Through the construction and opera- 
tion of the proposed plant, we expect 
to explore the economic and practical 
aspects of this type of electric genera- 
tion. It may take several years of ex- 
perimental work before we can de- 
termine to what extent atomic energy 
will be used in the future by New Eng- 
land’s electric companies. The poten- 
tialities are unlimited, because the con- 
centrated energy possessed by atomic 


fuels will simplify problems of plant 
location, fuel transportation, and stor- 
age. We believe the new fuel is going to 
play an important role in New Eng- 
land’s electric future and we feel that 
the lessons learned in the plant will pro- 
duce the answer as to the extent we may 
depend upon electricity from the atom 
in formulating our short- and long- 
range expansion plans. 


c imac. as well as other atomic energy 

developments, bring us to the ques- 
tion “How ready are we to meet the prob- 
lems which will inevitably show up?” New 
England has perhaps been fortunate in 
that for several years it has had an atomic 
energy committee of the New England 
Council which has been able to keep an 
eye on forthcoming developments and to 
some extent prepare us for the day when 
atomic power should amount to some- 
thing more than just talk. 

Early in 1954 the New England gov- 
ernors as a group, under the leadership of 
then Governor John C. Lodge of Con- 
necticut, established a New England Gov- 
ernors’ Committee on Atomic Energy 
under the chairmanship of the late Karl 
Compton, to make a study of current de- 
velopments in this field and to report its 
findings to the governors of the six states 
by the end of 1954. As is characteristic 
of atomic energy, things moved so fast 
during the year that a definitive report was 
not ready on the target date but since four 
out of six governors left office at the end 
of the year, a preliminary report was 
issued late in December. The final report 
is now in process of preparation and its 
issuance may be expected at any time. 

While a good many parts of the study 
relate specifically to New England con- 
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ditions, portions of it may very well be 
useful to other areas which will be faced 
with similar problems. 


by ie of the earliest projects was to 
draw up a model statute, to be intro- 
duced into each one of the state legisla- 
tures during the 1955 sessions. There were 
perhaps two principal motives behind the 
drafting of this proposed statute. One was 
to set up, in harmony with the federal act 
of 1954, a framework within which the 
various problems could be identified as 
they occurred. The other one was the ob- 
jective, perhaps a negative one, of having 
at the beginning a carefully thought out 
law, rather than the sort of “happy 
thought” semiemergency legislation that 
is likely to be introduced when problems 
unexpectedly hit a law-making body 
which has no background on the subject. 
The New England committee asked 
David F. Cavers, associate dean of the 
Harvard Law School, to take the lead in 
the drafting work. After a study of the 
new federal act, Dr. Cavers produced a 
suggested draft. This was gone over by 
legal groups including some bar associa- 
tions and in its final form was presented 
to the state governors late in 1954. Ob- 
viously, in each case certain modifications 
had to be made to suit the particular 


q 
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machinery of the individual state. How- 
ever, at the moment of writing, the act 
has become law in Maine, it seems to be 
well on toward passage in New Hamp- 
shire, and is undergoing hearings in Con- 
necticut. 

The writer is unaware of the exact 
status of the bill in Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, and Rhode Island. 


. I SHE three principal objectives for each 
state as stated in the act are: 


(1) To adapt its laws and regula- 
tions to meet the new conditions in 
ways that will encourage the healthy 
development of industries producing or 
utilizing atomic energy while at the 
same time protecting the public interest ; 


(2) To initiate continuing studies of 
the need for changes in the relevant 
laws and regulations of the state by the 
respective departments and agencies of 
the state government responsible for 
their administration ; 


(3) To assure the co-ordination of 
the studies thus undertaken, particu- 
larly with other atomic industrial de- 
velopment activities of the state and 
with the development and regulatory 
activities of other states and of the 
government of the United States. 


“STATE public utility commissions with their varying statutory 
backgrounds and duties will find that their involvement in 
atomic energy may vary considerably from state to state. In 


some instances they will have to consider regulations as to 
stream and other water pollution. In others, they will have to 
develop regulations for safe transport on the highways, but 
in most cases the major problem for the state commission 
promises to be that of oversight of investment, leading of 
course to the rate-making function which will be involved.” 
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ee public utility commissions with 
their varying statutory backgrounds 
and duties will find that their involvement 
in atomic energy may vary considerably 
from state to state. In some instances they 
will have to consider regulations as to 
stream and other water pollution. In 
others, they will have to develop regula- 
tions for safe transport on the highways, 
but in most cases the major problem for 
the state commission promises to be that 
of oversight of investment, leading of 
course to the rate-making function which 
will be involved. To take my own state 
of Maine as an example, the public utili- 
ties commission will be interested in the 
possible pollution of public water supplies. 
It will have a direct interest in the com- 
mercial transportation of nuclear and by- 
product materials, especially when danger- 
ous radiation is involved, but it has a 
present concrete problem involved in the 
Yankee Atomic Electric Company. 

The Central Maine Power Company, 
one of the participants, plans at present 
to put in about $1,000,000 as its share of 
the enterprise. This is about double the 
amount originally contemplated and is, in 
no sense, to be taken as final and definitive. 
The plant is to be erected in western Mas- 
sachusetts, well beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Maine Public Utilities Commission. 
Any hope that the first plant to be built 
can produce economical competitive power 
is a pretty thin one. There will obviously 
be substantial expenses involved. It is 
much more than a possibility that the 
whole amount will eventually have to be 
written off. 

On the other hand, our commission feels 
that it would be remiss in its basic duty to 
the electric consumers in this state, if it did 
not encourage, in every reasonable way, 
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intelligent interest in this subject by the 
groups which are responsible for our elec- 
tric power supply. It may very well be 
that the cost should be amortized over a 
period of say five or ten years, but at the 
present moment it looks as though it may 
have to be held in a suspense account until 
the investors, the commission, and the pub- 
lic know a great deal more about the sub- 
ject. 


Ky" that much is only very temporary 

and tentative thinking. But it is typi- 
cal of atomic energy in all its development 
up to the present. No prediction is any 
good for very long. A premature verdict 
as to practicability would not be in the 
interest of any of the people involved. 
Therefore, we shall follow the develop- 
ments, not only in New England, but in 
other areas, with the most intense interest 
and expect to encourage expenditures of 
time and money by the utilities for the 
development of atomic energy, so long as 
they do not interfere with their main job, 
which is to produce power at a price the 
public can afford to pay. 

Realizing the rapidity of change which 
is characteristic of the whole atomic en- 
ergy art, it may be interesting to look 
further at the model statute proposed by 
the New England governors’ committee. 
Perhaps the central feature of this bill is 
the appointment of a citizen (1) to serve 
as advisor to the governor with respect 
to atomic industrial development, (2) as 
a co-ordinator of development in regula- 
tory activities, (3) as deputy of the gov- 
ernor in material relating to atomic en- 
ergy, not only within the state and the 
New England states but with other states 
and with the federal government. This 
man has the duty of transmitting (in both 
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Commission Responsibility for Atomic Development 


“... our commission feels that it would be remiss in its basic duty to the 
electric consumers in this state, 1f 1t did not encourage, in every reason- 
able way, intelligent interest in this subject by the groups which are re- 
sponsible for our electric power supply. It may very well be that the cost 
should be amortized over a period of say five or ten years, but at the present 
moment it looks as though it may have to be held in a suspense account 
until the investors, the commission, and the public know a great deal more 
about the subject.” 





directions) information of all sorts re- 
garding atomic energy matters to and 
from the governor and the following 
agencies : 

(1) The Department of Public 
Health on matters of public health and 
safety; 

(2) Department of Labor on work- 
ing condition hazards; 

(3) Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission on matters of clearance of in- 
juries or compensation therefor; 

(4) Highway Department on trans- 
portation problems; 
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(5) The public utilities commission 
as to commercial transportation of 
hazardous materials and the participa- 
tion of public utilities in atomic energy 
development ; 

(6) Insurance Department in mat- 
ters affecting that area and of course 
other departments and agencies as the 
necessity arises. 


wAN this time it looks as though the co- 


ordinator’s duties at first will largely 


consist of acting as a clearing house for 
information both from and to the depart- 
ments involved. If, as may be the case, 
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atomic energy progress outsteps present 
estimates, it may be a very short time be- 
fore the co-ordinator will be a busy man 
indeed. When that time comes, one of 
his duties will be to suggest to the execu- 
tive and legislative branches reasonable 
and proper legislation to meet circum- 
stances as they occur. If the job is prop- 
erly done, there is a fair chance the vari- 
ous developments of atomic energy may 
occur without undue disturbance of our 
body politic. If, however, we wait until 
some spectacular incident has forced hasty 
action, we may be in a position of ham- 


pering atomic development and thereby 
injuring our own communities. 


HE writer has had the experience of 

being fairly close to the subject, since 
he was appointed to the original federal 
Atomic Energy Commission in 1946. 
About the only dependable lesson he has 
drawn from the experience is that the sub- 
ject won’t stay hitched, predictions are 
frequently obsolete before they get into 
print, and that constant vigilance, com- 
bined with flexibility, seems to be the only 
policy which pays off. 


3 


DRAFT OF AN ACT TO CO-ORDINATE DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATORY 
ACTIVITIES RELATING TO THE PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Be it enacted by etc. 

ECTION 1. Declaration of Policy. (a) The state of ............ endorses the 
S action of the Congress of the United States in enacting the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 to institute a program to encourage the widespread participation in the de- 
velopment and utilization of atomic energy for peaceful purposes to the maximum 
extent consistent with the common defense and security and with the health and 
safety of the public; and therefore declares the policy of the state to be— 

(1) To co-operate actively in the program thus instituted ; and 

(2) To the extent that the regulation of special nuclear materials and by-product 
materials, of production facilities and utilization facilities, and of persons operating 
such facilities may be within the jurisdiction of the state, to provide for the exercise 
of the state’s regulatory authority so as to conform, as nearly as may be, to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 and regulations issued thereunder, to the end that there may, in 
effect, be a single harmonious system of regulation within the state. 

Co) Tks stele OF 5. sswsacees recognizes that the development of industries 
producing or utilizing atomic energy may result in new conditions calling for changes 
in the laws of the state and in regulations issued thereunder with respect to health 
and safety, working conditions, workmen’s compensation, transportation, public 
utilities, life, health, accident, fire, and casualty insurance, the conservation of natural 
resources, including wild life, and the protection of streams, rivers, and air space 
from pollution, and therefore declares the policy of the state to be— 

(1) To adapt its laws and regulations to meet the new conditions in ways that 
will encourage the healthy development of industries producing or utilizing atomic 
energy while at the same time protecting the public interest ; and 

(2) To initiate continuing studies of the need for changes in the relevant laws and 
regulations of the state by the respective departments and agencies of the state 
government responsible for their administration ; and 

(3) To assure the co-ordination of the studies thus undertaken, particularly with 
other atomic industrial development activities of the state and with the development 
and regulatory activities of other states and of the government of the United States. 
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Comment on Section 1: The principal function of this section is to state the objectives of 
the state act. The section does not seek to set forth findings to provide the bases to sustain the 
constitutionality of the statute since, in aligning the enacting state’s policy with that of the 
federal government, the act should enable the state to enjoy the benefit of the findings de- 
clared by Congress in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 


ECTION 2. United States Licenses or Permits Required. No person shall manu- 
facture, construct, produce, transfer, acquire, or possess any special nuclear 
material, by-product material, production facility, or utilization facility or act as an 
operator of a production or utilization facility wholly within this state unless he shall 
have first obtained whatever license or permit, if any, is required for engaging in the 
same type of activity by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 of the United States or by 


any regulation issued thereunder. 


Comment on Section 2: Some question has been raised whether, in the absence of a war 
emergency, the federal government’s authority reaches as far as the licensing requirements of 
the 1954 Atomic Energy Act would extend it. If this doubt should prove valid, a gap would 
exist in regulatory power. The gap’s exact dimensions are difficult to tell, but certainly it 
would not extend to matters involving interstate commerce. By covering intrastate activities, 
§ 2 makes sure that no gap can exist. If the federal government requires a license or a permit 
for any particular type of activity including among the broad categories of activities listed 
in § 2 and if an activity of the same type is conducted wholly within the state, § 2 would forbid 
the conduct of that activity within the state unless the federal license or permit had been 
obtained. If the federal government requires no license—as in the case of a federal contractor 
—the state would impose no independent requirement. 

If the constitutional authority of the federal government is held to cover the listed activities, 
even when conducted wholly within a state, the state would have concurrent authority with 
the federal government unless the latter were held to have pre-empted the field. 

In the period that must elapse before these jurisdictional doubts are laid to rest, § 2 will 
serve as a deterrent to any person seeking to escape the legal requirements through a gap in 
regulatory power. 

The question may be raised whether this section represents an unconstitutional delegation of 
future legislative power to the federal government by the state government. The federal 
government would undoubtedly announce new license requirements after the enactment of the 
state act, and it may be argued that these new requirements represent a change in state law. 
Section 2 seems reasonably safe from attack, however, since it merely uses the possession of 
the federal license as a fact indicating that the possessor is a fit person to engage in the activity 
to which the license applies. Section 2 is like a statute conferring certain privileges on persons 
who have been admitted to the bars of other states. Statutes of this sort are not rendered 
unconstitutional by the fact that the requirements for admission to the bar may be changed 
by the other states in the future, and so future claimants of the local privilege may have been 
admitted to the bar under rules which other states have issued after the adoption of the local 
statute. 

The Opinion of the Justices, 239 Mass 606, 133 NE 453 (1921) deals with a legislative 
attempt to punish under state law violations of the federal prohibition laws which, of course, 
were subject to change by the Congress. This was held invalid as an unlawful delegation of 
legislative power. One of the sections declared invalid contained a provision relating to 
federal permits that was like that in § 1. However, the same section also declared violations of 
the federal law to be violations of state law and so was clearly invalid on the general ground 
of objection stated by the court. There was no occasion to test the separability of the section’s 
provisions, and so the good part fell with the bad. 

The activities covered by § 2 do not extend to “source materials,” e.g., uranium ore. The 
handling of these is not attended by danger. The application of regulations i is likely to turn 
on minor variations in ore content. The adoption of state laws or regulations relating to source 
materials might, in effect, cast a cloud on title concerning source material and embarrass 
activities involving them. "Absent a showing of a need for protection, no action now seems 


called for. 


en 3. Conduct of Studies Concerning Changes in Laws and Regulations with 
a View to Atomic Industrial Development. Each of the following departments 
and agencies of the state government is directed to initiate and to pursue continuing 
studies as to the need, if any, for changes in the laws and regulations administered by 
it that would arise from the presence within the state of special nuclear materials and 
by-product materials and from the operation herein of production or utilization 
facilities, and, on the basis of such studies, to make such recommendations for the 
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enactment of laws or amendments to laws administered by it, and such proposals 
for amendments to the regulations issued by it, as may appear necessary and ap- 
propriate: 

(a) The Department of Public Health, particularly as to hazards, if any, to the 
public health and safety. 

(b) The Department of Labor, particularly as to hazardous working conditions, 
if any. 

(c) The Workmen’s Compensation Commission, particularly as to the time and 
character of proof of claims of injuries and the extent of the compensation allowable 
therefor. 

(d) The Department of Public Highways, particularly as to the transportation of 
special nuclear materials and by-product materials on highways of the state. 

(e) The public utilities commission, particularly as to the transportation of special 
nuclear materials and by-product materials by common carriers not in interstate 
commerce and as to the participation by public utilities subject to its jurisdiction in 
projects looking to the development of production or utilization facilities for indus- 
trial or commercial use. 

(£) The Department of Insurance, particularly as to the insurance of persons and 
property from hazards to life and property resulting from atomic development. 

(g) The Department of Conservation, particularly as to the hazards, if any, to the 
natural resources of the state, including wild life, and as to the protection, if neces- 
sary, of rivers, streams, and air space from pollution. 

(h) Such other departments and agencies as the governor may direct and for the 
purposes specified by him. 


Comment on Section 3: This section is premised on the supposition that study will disclose 
a need for a number of changes in existing laws and regulations to take care of new con- 
ditions created by atomic development for peaceful uses. The statutory directive will justify 
the use by the several departments and agencies of their personnel in making the studies thus 
called for, a step that some of them might otherwise be reluctant to take. 

The names of departments and agencies used in this draft are given simply as examples. 
The list would not be accurate in any single state. 


Aperen 4. Co-ordination of Studies and Development Activities. (a) The governor 

and council shall appoint a citizen of this state to serve as adviser to the governor 
with respect to atomic industrial development within the state ; as co-ordinator of the 
development and regulatory activities of the state government relating to the indus- 
trial and commercial uses of atomic energy ; and as deputy of the governor in matters 
relating to atomic energy, including participation in the activities of any committee 
formed by the New England states to represent their interest in such matters and also 
co-operation with other states and with the government of the United States. The 
person so appointed shall have the title of Co-ordinator of Atomic Development 
Activities. 

(b) The Co-ordinator of Atomic Development Activities shall have the duty of 
co-ordinating the studies, recommendations, and proposals of the several depart- 
ments and agencies of the state government required by § 3 of this act with each 
other and also with the programs and activities of the Department of Industrial 
Development of the state. So far as may be practicable, he shall co-ordinate the studies 
conducted, and the recommendations and proposals made, in this state with like 
activities in the New England and other states and with the policies and regulations 
of the United States Atomic Energy Commission. In carrying out his duties, he shall 
proceed in close co-operation with the Department of Industrial Development. 

(c) The several departments and agencies of the state government which are 
directed by § 3 of this act to initiate and pursue continuing studies are further 
directed to keep the Co-ordinator of Atomic Development Activities fully and 
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currently informed as to their activities relating to atomic energy. No regulation or 
amendment to a regulation applying specifically to an atomic energy matter shall 
become effective until thirty days after it has been submitted to the co-ordinator, 
unless, upon a finding of emergency need, the governor waives all or any part of this 
30-day period. 

(d) The Co-ordinator of Atomic Development Activities shall keep the governor 
and council and the several interested departments and agencies informed as to 
private and public activities affecting atomic industrial development and shall enlist 
their co-operation in taking action to further such development as is consistent with 
the health, safety, and general welfare of this state. 

(e) The Co-ordinator of Atomic Development Activities shall be paid a salary 
2 ree per annum. 


Comment on Section 4: This section is premised on the proposition that what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business and therefore seeks to make sure that atomic development and 
regulation is somebody’s business. The office of the Co-ordinator of Atomic Development 
Activities is proposed so that at least one person in a central position in the state government 
will be responsible for seeing that the way is cleared for atomic development and that this 
is done without jeopardizing the public interest. If substantially similar statutes were enacted 
in all the New England states, the co-ordinators could co-operate in developing a vigorous 
and sensible regional program. In any event, it is to be hoped that the present New England 
Committee on Atomic Energy will be succeeded by a similar body charged with encouraging 
a regional approach to the problems of atomic industrial development and any co-ordinators 
appointed in the New England states could work closely with that organization. 

Since the co-ordinator’s duties would cut across the fields of activity of many departments 
in the state government, there is some risk that he would be bypassed by departments that 
were not alive to the need for co-operation. To make sure that the co-ordinator can discharge 
his function effectively, it is provided in paragraph (c) that he be kept fully informed and 
given advance notice of proposed regulations so that he may make his views heard before 
possibly detrimental action can be taken. This requirement may be waived by the governor. 
The provision has some analogy in the various provisions for advance notice of proposed 
action that must be given to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in Congress. However, 
the flow of information is not to be wholly in one direction. Paragraph (d) requires the 
co-ordinator to keep the state government informed of atomic developments. 

The work of the co-ordinator would be on a full-time basis in some states, but in others 
part-time service would probably suffice. No attempt has therefore been made in paragraph 
(e) to specify either a salary for the co-ordinator or the terms of his service. 


ECTION 5. Injunction Proceedings. Whenever, in the opinion of the Attorney 
General, any person is violating or is about to violate § 2 of this act, the Attorney 
General may apply to the appropriate court for an order enjoining the person from 
engaging or continuing to engage in the activity violative of this act and upon a 
showing that such person has engaged, or is about to engage in any such activity, a 
permanent or temporary injunction, restraining order, or other order may be granted. 
Comment on Section 5: No criminal penalties have been provided for violation of § 2. The 
cases, if any, are sure to be rare, and are likely to be intended to test the scope of federal 
controls rather than to violate wilfully a legal requirement known to be valid. To meet this 
situation, an injunction proceeding should suffice. 


gg 6. Funds Provided. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
och REDE for the salary of the Co-ordinator of Atomic Development Activities 
and for secretarial, travel, printing, and other necessary expenses incurred by him in 


the performance of his duties. 


ECTION 7. Definitions. As used in this act, 
(a) The term “atomic energy” means all forms of energy released in the course 


of nuclear fission or nuclear transformation. 
(b) The term “by-product material” means any radioactive materials (except 
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special nuclear materials) yielded in or made radioactive by exposure to the radiation 
incident to the process of producing or utilizing special nuclear materials. 


(c) The term “production facility” means (1) any equipment or device capable of 
the production of special nuclear material in such quantity as to be of significance 
to the common defense and security, or in such manner as to affect the health and 
safety of the public; or (2) any important component part especially designed for 
such equipment or device. 

(d) The term “special nuclear material” means (1) plutonium and uranium en- 
riched in the isotope 233 or in the isotope 235, and any other material which the 
governor declares by order to be special nuclear material after the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission has determined the material to be such; or (2) any 
material artificially enriched by any of the foregoing. 


(e) The term “utilization facility’ means (1) any equipment or device, except 
an atomic weapon, capable of making use of special nuclear materials in such quantity 
as to be of significance to the common defense and security, or in such manner as to 
affect the health and safety of the public, or peculiarly adapted for making use of 
atomic energy in such quantity as to be of significance to the common defense and 
security, or in such manner as to affect the health and safety of the public; or (2) 
any important component part especially designed for such equipment or device. 


Comment on Section 7: The definitions contained in paragraphs (a) and (b) are identical 
to the corresponding ones in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. However, the definitions of 
“production facility” and “utilization facility” in paragraphs (c) and (e) respectively have 
been broadened by eliminating the provisions in the federal act which give the commission 
power to narrow the category by rule. After the word “device” in the first line of (c) and 
“weapon” in the second line of (e), the federal act includes the phrase “determined by rule 
of the commission to be” and also, after the word “device” at the end of each definition, it 
includes the phrase “as determined by the commission.” Both these phrases have been 
eliminated. 

The reason these definitions have been revised in this way is that their retention in their 
original form would have left the applicability of § 2 to depend on rules of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to be made in the future. This might have led to a decision that § 2 repre- 
sented an unconstitutional delegation of legislative power by the state to the federal 
government. 

Fortunately, for the purposes of § 2, there is no need to narrow the definitions as closely as 
the federal act requires since in no case would § 2 impose any actual requirement for an 
intrastate activity unless the federal act required a license or permit for the same type of 
activity. The scope of the federal act thus becomes the final determinant of the scope of § 2, 
but in a way that is believed to be constitutional. 

In § 3 the same terms are used in describing the areas of study to be pursued by the several 
departments and agencies of the state government. Despite the fact that the areas are defined 

in this act more broadly than the corresponding areas are defined in the federal act, there 
anil be no reason for the departments and agencies to carry their studies to the logical 
extremes permitted by these state definitions. 

The definition of “special nuclear material” in paragraph (d) differs from the federal 
definition by giving the governor power to enlarge the category, a power conferred by the 
federal act on the Atomic Energy Commission. However, the governor is authorized to take 
this action only after the commission has added the new material or materials to the category. 
This definition could not be treated as were the definitions of the facilities since it provided 
no broad category which the commission had power to narrow. Fortunately, as a practical 
matter, there will in all probability be very few additions to the list so the governor will not 
be burdened by the task of keeping the state act in line with the federal i in this respect. 

The federal definition also nae bin excludes “source material,” an exclusion that seems 
to have been added out of excess of caution. To introduce it here would require a definition of 
“source material.’ The precaution seems unnecessary. 
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Just Who Are “the Utility 
Interests’’? 


In the heat of controversy over public ownership and 

business-managed power development we hear frequent 

references to public utility companies as “special in- 

terests” or “the utility interests,” or “the power trust.” 

The implication is that this business, or the people be- 

hind it, is being operated by some peculiarly malevolent 
antisocial group of human beings. 


By HAROLD H. YOUNG* 


T is not uncommon in discussions of 
matters pertaining to the nation’s 
power supply to note references to 

“the utility interests.” Phraseology may 
vary but some such epithet flows freely 
from pens and tongues of people sympa- 
thetic with public power. The words are 
suggestive of the lurking presence of some 
sinister group, representing the investor- 
owned electric companies, which contrives 
and connives to achieve its own ends with 





*Partner, Eastman, Dillon & Co. New York, New 
York. For additional personal note, see “Pages with 
the Editors.” 
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reckless disregard of general public wel- 
fare. 

That raises the question which serves as 
the caption for this article: “Just who are 
‘the utility interests’ ?” 

Such a body cannot exist independently 
of the individuals who make it up. There 
can be no whole without component parts. 
Therefore, if the concept of “the utility 
interests” is a correct one, we must be able 
to track down somewhere the group of 
people which it includes. Let’s try. 

This trend of thinking on my part 
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JUST WHO ARE “THE UTILITY INTERESTS”? 


originated a little while back when I read 
a news item reporting that Grady Thomp- 
son of Guymon, Oklahoma, had been 
named as “Mr. Guymon—1954” by the 
citizens of that community. The award is 
made annually by civic groups to the man 
deemed to have been the most useful citi- 
zen during the year past. 

Now it happens that Grady Thompson 
is the Oklahoma division manager of 
Southwestern Public Service Company. I 
mention the incident because Grady is very 
typical of local utility company representa- 
tives across the land. If communities were 
generally to emulate Guymon, Oklahoma, 
in appraising their most useful citizens, I 
would be willing to make a substantial 
wager that utility company employees 
would come up with a very high standing. 


MAKE this confident assertion because 

in my travels around and about the 
country I have learned at firsthand of the 
contributions which these individuals 
make in the towns and cities where they 
live. 

It has become a tradition to look to 
the representatives of the utility com- 
panies to head up or help most of the 
worth-while civic undertakings which 
come along. Whenever you have a Com- 
munity Chest drive or any similar fund- 
raising campaign, the utility people are in 
the front ranks. They are among the most 
active in chamber of commerce undertak- 
ings. They are “kingpins” in the service 
clubs. Rare, indeed, is the utility manager 
who has not served his apprenticeship in 
the local Rotary, Lions Club, Kiwanis, or 
similar organization. These people provide 
leadership for Boy Scouts and other youth 
movements. They sit on the boards of hos- 
pitals, children’s and old folks’ homes, and 
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other institutions too numerous to men- 
tion. 

The pattern is an established one. Talk 
with any local utility manager or other 
employee around that level and he will tell 
you that he considers it an integral part of 
his assignment to be a useful citizen in his 
community. That is expected of him and 
he plans his schedule accordingly. 

Surely in this fine outstanding group of 
high-type men, we cannot find anybody 
who is even a reasonable facsimile of the 
sort of person who is suggested when 
somebody talks about “the utility inter- 
ests.” Men cannot be dedicated to com- 
munity service and at the same time be 
promoting issues inimical to the public 
welfare. No one can work both sides of the 
street-—certainly not for long. No, in our 
search for “the utility interests” we must 
eliminate Grady Thompson and his coun- 
terparts across the country. They just 
don’t fit the description. 

Perhaps our public power representa- 
tives and their politician friends would in- 
sist that the folks we are seeking will be 
found among the “big brass” of the utility 
companies. If that is the case, then the 
presidents of these enterprises would 
probably be the folks we are looking for, 
because they not only are the titular heads 
of their companies but usually they are the 
ones who established the pattern of their 
companies’ operations. 


No I know personally a great many 
public utility company presidents 
and can speak about them from firsthand 
contacts, just as I talked about the local 
managers after having had the pleasure 
of meeting a wide representative group. 
The typical utility president is a man 
who has climbed the ladder rung by rung, 
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who has arrived at his position of recog- 
nized responsibility “the hard way.” 
Sometimes a man who heads a company 
today is serving the same enterprise in 
which he started his career. Among the 
older generation of executives you will 
often find that a man was advanced by 
transfers to more important posts in dif- 
ferent companies as he went along. This 
was a well-established procedure in the 
holding company days when men were 
moved around the various operating com- 
panies in a system. 


N” all utility presidents have spent 
their whole careers in the industry. 
Occasionally a man has been brought in to 
the headship of a company from the legal 
profession, from an engineering or service 
organization, or from some other outside 
source. 

In such a case, the selection has usually 
been made because the man had worked 
closely with the company to which he 
was called and had intimate familiarity 
with its affairs which, combined with 
leadership qualities, made him the most 
logical choice. 

However, generally speaking, these 
chief executives are people who started out 
with modest jobs and got to the top 
through sheer ability and achievement. 
They are not men who were “born with 
silver spoons in their mouths.” 


q 


7 


I WANT to press a little further my point 

that these men have earned the spots 
they fill. Let me illustrate with brief 
thumbnail sketches of some of the presi- 
dents I know. As a random check, let’s 
stick pins in the four corners of the map 
of the country. 

The easternmost pin hits Bangor Hydro- 
Electric Company whose president is 
Edward Graham, one of the deans of the 
industry, with presidential tenure dating 
from 1915. He started out working right 
from preparatory school in 1907, back in 
the days when trolley operations were 
more important than light and power. His 
first four years were in various depart- 
ments of the old Bay State Street Railway 
organization in Massachusetts. 

One of the enterprises by which he was 
later employed was the Lewiston, Augusta 
& Waterville Street Railway in Maine. 
Having ridden the LA&W for a while as 
a school kid, I can testify that anybody 
who tried to keep that outfit functioning, 
either physically or financially, had no 
sinecure. Mr. Graham came to Bangor in 
1913 and in the intervening years has won 
recognition as an outstanding citizen of 
eastern Maine. 

Our pin in the northwestern corner hits 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company 
whose president is Frank McLaughlin. He 
started his career as an office boy for Stone 
& Webster in 1912. His progress was 


“It has become a tradition to look to the representatives of the 
utility companies to head up or help most of the worth-while 
civic undertakings which come along. Whenever you have a 


Community Chest drive or any similar fund-raising campaign, 
the utility people are in the front ranks. They are among the 
most active in chamber of commerce undertakings. They are 
‘kingpins’ in the service clubs.” 
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typical of men who worked with service 
organizations or holding companies. His 
first position of responsibility was with the 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Com- 
pany as assistant manager in Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island. He was moved from time to 
time to more important jobs in various 
parts of the country, including many dif- 
ferent assignments in such scattered areas 
as Texas, Louisiana, Virginia, and Mas- 
sachusetts. 

He became president of Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company in 1931 and has 
held that job through a period when his 
company has been in the front trenches of 
the battle against the encroachment of 
public power. 


Ov southwestern pin goes into San 

Diego Gas & Electric Company, and 
its president, E. D. Sherwin, provides the 
perfect example of the man who rose to 
the top of the company on a step-by-step 
basis. He was first employed by the San 
Diego Company in 1920 in the engineering 
department and served as chainman, sur- 
veyor, inspector, and estimator. In 1923 
he was appointed assistant superintendent 
of electric transmission and distribution. 
His successive assignments were as as- 
sistant superintendent of electric produc- 
tion, assistant to the general superintend- 
ent, assistant general superintendent, gen- 
eral superintendent, and vice president in 
charge of operations. He was elected 
president in 1951. 

Let’s put the southeastern pin in 
Florida Power Corporation at St. Peters- 
burg, whose president is Bill Clapp. The 
story of his selection for the top spot is 
interesting. A predecessor with an un- 
usually strong personality retired without 
clearly established lines of succession. A 
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considerable period elapsed before a 
definite selection was made. The ultimate 
choice of Clapp, who had twenty-seven 
years of experience in the Florida Power 
organization, was made only after other 
possibilities were considered, and when 
he was selected his colleagues acclaimed 
him as well worthy of the post of leader- 
ship. 

These men I have mentioned are typical. 
I have taken time to tell a little of their 
backgrounds because I seek to drive home 
the point that by no stretch of imagination 
can they be given tags of “utility barons” 
or other disparaging titles. 

Utility company presidents are men who 
have worked hard and still work hard. 
They have been builders, and certainly 
neither their temperament, training, nor 
experience would influence antisocial at- 
titudes on their part. Utility company 
presidents of the 1955 model are sensitive 
to their obligations to their customers, 
their employees, and their stockholders. 
No, this group does not fit into the picture 
of “the utility interests.” We must look 
further. 


HE executives of a utility company 

report to the board of directors and, 
in the last analysis, the directors assume 
responsibility for policies and decisions. 
Perhaps these people constitute “the util- 
ity interests.”” Most boards include some 
of the top executives, although they usual- 
ly constitute a minority. The folks we want 
to look at closely here are the outside or 
nonmanagement directors. 

These outside directors are drawn most 
frequently from representative business 
and professional men in a company’s ter- 
ritory. Because the service rendered by a 
utility enterprise is so basic to community 
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Diversity of Stock Ownership 


& 7 nearly all companies stock owner- 

ship is widespread. There is a large 
body. of stockholders and the maximum 
number of shares held by any one holder 
is almost always a very small percentage 
of the total. A geographical breakdown 
of stockholders of a company of sub- 
stantial size shows all or virtually all of 
the 48 states represented, as well as some 
of the foreign countries. This kind of a 
setup does not lend itself to collaboration, 














certainly not 
attributed to ‘the utility interests. 


the nefarious plotting 
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welfare, these men often accept directo- 
rates in the same spirit in which they 
would consent to act as trustees of local 
philanthropic or civic organizations. Such 
individuals are community-minded. They 
depend for their own livelihood on the 
patronage and continuing good will of the 
people in the cities where they reside. 

For men of this type, sitting on the 
board of directors of a public utility com- 
pany is just “one iron in the fire.” That 
does not infer that they treat their re- 
sponsibilities lightly, but it does mean that 
they have other interests which are more 
important to them—especially more im- 
portant to their own personal exchequers. 
These men, in their capacities as utility di- 
rectors, would not or could not put their 
stamp of approval on any policies or pro- 
grams which would not be for the best 
interests of the area where they make 
their homes. 
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It is perhaps using the negative ap- 
proach to say that the instinct of self- 
preservation would dictate that these di- 
rectors avoid sponsorship of any moves 
which would incur the enmity of the 
citizenry. The positive approach would be 
to emphasize that the directors of the sort 
we have been discussing are high-type 
citizens who want their communities to 
thrive and prosper. They would not act 
prejudicially to the communities’ best in- 
terests. 


Ww if we cannot fit the directors 

into the concept of “the utility in- 
terests,” maybe we should go back of 
them and conduct our search among the 
stockholders. I will cheerfully concede that 
thirty years ago there were stockholder 
groups who answered the description of 
“the utility interests.” These were people 
who played with utility properties as with 
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chessmen on a board and always for their 
own profit. The passing of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 put 
an effective end to the abuses which had 
grown up in the twenties and anybody 
who thinks that folks can now play fast 
and loose with utility properties is just 
living in the past—in fact, the rather re- 
mote past. 

Who are the utility stockholders of to- 
day? Since I am rounding out thirty years 
in the investment business and have spe- 
cialized in public utility securities, I think 
that is a question I can answer. In nearly 
all companies stock ownership is wide- 
spread. There is a large body of stock- 
holders and the maximum number of 
shares held by any one holder is almost 
always a very small percentage of the 
total. A geographical breakdown of stock- 
holders of a company of substantial size 
shows all or virtually all of the 48 states 
represented, as well as some of the foreign 
countries. This kind of a setup does not 
lend itself to collaboration, certainly not 
the nefarious plotting attributed to “the 
utility interests.” 


—— a little more closely at the in- 

dividual stockholders, I can testify 
that, by and large, the purchasers of pub- 
lic utility stocks represent a conservative 
segment of the investing public. This as- 
sertion stands whether we are talking 
about individuals or institutions. The very 
nature of utility stocks precludes their use 
by the speculator who feasts on large capi- 
tal gains. 

Income and a relatively good degree of 
security are offered by utility stocks. The 
issuing companies operate under regula- 
tion which puts a ceiling on earnings and 
thus effectively circumscribes the profits 


which may be realized by the purchasers. 
The temperament of the average utility 
stockholder is such that he is willing to 
accept this ceiling on earnings which is 
imposed by regulation because it is ac- 
companied by a floor under the earnings— 
something that is absent in unregulated 
enterprises. 


Prezoventey, a stockholders’ analysis 

reveals more women than men. Wid- 
ows, housewives, schoolteachers, and oth- 
ers feel “safe” in utility stocks. 

Institutional investors are increasingly 
important factors in the market for utility 
shares. Again, the stocks are bought for 
dependable income with opportunity for 
modest value increments over a period of 
time. 

Certainly the insurance companies, 
pension funds, colleges, hospitals, trust 
companies, and other institutions are not 
making their purchases to dictate policies. 
On the contrary, most officials of these or- 
ganizations avoid studiously giving the 
impression of injecting themselves into 
managerial matters. 

I am afraid we have to conclude that 
the stockholder group is not the answer 
to our quest for “the utility interests.” 

About the only people left to talk about 
who are tied in with the utility industry 
are the consumers. To even suggest that 
they make up “the utility interests” is to 
evoke lusty laughter. For when we talk 
about the consumers of utility services we 
probably come as close to rounding up the 
whole populace of the country as we could 
in any one group. 

Certainly the utility consumers are not 
the “privileged few.” If we were talking 
about the people who drive Cadillac auto- 
mobiles, eat caviar, or buy imported wines, 
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we might conceivably have a chance of 
proving something, but certainly utility 
consumers take in just about everybody. 


rng is used by the rich and poor 
alike. In that connection I recall the 
amazement of fellow commuters on the 
New York Central when television aerials 
sprouted from the roof tops of Harlem 


come commonplace on the dwellings of 
the more prosperous. 

No need to take time to labor my point 
about utility consumers. Unfortunately, 
however, that leaves me at the end of my 
rope with no particular place to go. 

Accordingly, I am afraid I must wind 
up my article with the same question with 
which I started: “Just who are ‘the utility 
interests’ ?” 
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tenement buildings before they had be- 





Putting “Mental-Lurgy” to Work 


¢¢ J EADERSHIP, as all of us know, is a job that, once assumed, 
entails responsibilities far beyond the call of routine duty. 

It is with us twenty-four hours a day, and unless we give it 24-hour 

attention, our production of ‘off heats’ will get out of hand. 

“Tt will be through the ability of steel men to be expert ‘mental- 
lurgists’ as well, that we shall prove finally that private enterprise 
can meet the challenges before it. We must give evidence that we 
are vitally interested in obtaining the full support and co-operation 
of our employees and management people. And this is where busi- 
ness leadership in the days ahead will meet its most crucial test. 

“As close as we are to the human scene, we have allowed others 
to speak for us too often in matters vital to the successful per- 
formance of our jobs. Many of us recall not so many years ago 
when we were divested of a long-recognized right—when we were 
literally denied the opportunity to exercise what we have always 
regarded as a responsibility in giving sound leadership and counsel 
to employees. The employer is the natural leader of his employees 
and always will be despite academic beliefs and doctrinaire teach- 
ings to the contrary. 

“There is another area wherein affirmative leadership is neces- 
sary, and that is in building a better understanding of our national 
economy among the members of business and industry. We need 
more frank and basic discussion in defense of private Capitalism— 
not in terms of bathtubs and washing machines, but in terms of 
sound fundamentals. 

“Our people need to develop a stronger realization that money 
is useful only as it retains its potential to command goods and serv- 
ices, and anything which detracts from this potential lessens the 
value of that money. Our people need a better understanding of 
the elusive word ‘security.’ They need to know that security can- 
not be guaranteed at the bargaining table any more than it can be 
bought with taxes. The only real security the world has ever known 
is the product of honest effort and the ability, manifested in our 
way of life, to produce more at less unit cost to the end that our 
economy can be maintained on a healthy growing basis.” 

—C.iFForD F, Hoop, 
President, United States Steel 
Corporation. 
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The Trinity River 


“Partnership” Project 





The Trinity river project in California is among those 
being proposed for so-called “partnership” develop- 
ment under the policy of the Eisenhower administration 
encouraging both public and private interests to par- 
ticipate, as well as the federal government. 


HEN President Eisenhower em- 

ployed the word “partnership” in 

his State of the Union message 
last January, he was using language which 
struck a responsive chord among the na- 
tion’s private enterprise public utility com- 
panies. The President said: 


This administration believes that 
achievement of the resource develop- 
ment basic to the economic progress and 
security of the nation requires encour- 
agement of local public and private 





*Member, editorial department, The Call Bulletin, 
San Francisco, California. For additional personal 
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By JANE ESHLEMAN CONANT* 


initiative and, where federal participa- 
tion is necessary, emphasis on the part- 
nership aspects of essential co-operative 
arrangements with state and local gov- 
ernments or with private enterprise. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
which provides the power, gas, and light 
for most of northern and central Cali- 
fornia, not only agrees with him but has 
a firm “partnership” proposal which goes 
right along with his ideas. It involves the 
power development made possible by a 
water conservation project on the Trinity 
river in the high and rugged northern Cali- 
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fornia mountains. It demonstrates just 
how valuable such an arrangement can be, 
to the federal government and to the citi- 
zens most closely affected. 


$¢Pasepraee is not a new story to 

PG&E. The company has co-op- 
erated for many years with the federal 
government, local irrigation districts, 
cities, and other public agencies in the 
development and storage of water and the 
generation and distribution of electric 
power. 

Trinity is a case in point. 

The plan, like many things in California, 
is on a big scale. It contemplates diverting 
water from this full-flowing stream 
through more than 16 miles of tunnels 
into the great Sacramento river—a price- 
less flow of irrigation water going to 
farmers instead of dumping itself use- 
lessly into the sea. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has out- 
lined a plan for this monumental water 
diversion, with correlated hydroelectric 
power facilities. PG&E has offered an 
alternative, partnership program, under 
which it would build and operate the pow- 
er phase of the project. 

The company lines up the proposals side 
by side and shows that its own suggestion 
offers firm supporting evidence for Mr. 
Eisenhower’s partnership policy. 

In brief, the company plan would save 
the federal government about $50,000,000 
outright, in construction costs alone. Be- 
yond that, the company would pay Uncle 
Sam $3,500,000 a year for the use of fall- 
ing water through the Trinity plants. That 
is calculated to be its full value based on 
the alternative cost of steam power. It is 
equivalent to $4.50 for each acre-foot of 
water diverted through the plants—water 
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which is not consumed, but is sent on 
downstream for irrigation purposes. 
Farmers pay $3.50 an acre-foot for firm 
irrigation water from the Central Valley 
project, and they use it up in the process. 


Me than that, the company’s installa- 

tions would give the federal govern- 
ment $1,400,000 a year in taxes, and local 
governments, $1,300,000. All this money 
would be lost to the taxpayers without 
the partnership arrangement. Over the 
project repayment period, it would 
amount to $171,000,000 in savings for the 
American public. 

On the national level, this adds up to 
good business. On the local scene, it would 
have even more dramatic meaning, for 
instance in Trinity county alone. In that 
mountainous and sparsely populated area, 
the plan would triple PG&E’s county tax 
payments. The annual total would be 
$325,000 a year—not a great figure in con- 
trast with some national budget items, for 
instance, but, for Trinity county, an 
amount representing 44 per cent of all the 
taxes it levies. In neighboring and some- 
what bigger Shasta county, the annual 
PG&E tax bill would be almost $2,900,- 
000, a meaningful amount in terms of 
schools, health services, and other com- 
munity uses to which the county would 
assign it. 

Even more important to rapidly grow- 
ing California, under the company plan 
the power plants would be of 362,300 kilo- 
watts capacity, as contrasted with 233,000 
kilowatts proposed by the bureau. Of this 
129,300 kilowatts of added generating ca- 
pacity in the company plan, there would be 
a net increase of 65,000 kilowatts in de- 
pendable capacity. That, of course, is be- 
cause PG&E would integrate the Trinity 
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power in its own system, thus being able 
to use the energy to best advantage 
through system-wide adjustments of pow- 
er flow. In addition, there would be a 5 
per cent increase in the amount of water 
available to farm users in the central val- 
leys, for whose benefit the entire plan was 
originally envisioned. 


N all this, PG&E’s plan matches up ac- 

curately with the President’s State of 
the Union statement that “to the greatest 
extent possible, the responsibility for re- 
source development, and its cost, should 
be borne by those who receive the bene- 
fits.” It checks out right down the line, 
too, with his feeling that “in many in- 
stances, private interests or state and local 
governments can best carry on the needed 
programs.” 

PG&E is an old hand at this sort of 
partnership arrangement. In many in- 
stances, by contracting to purchase the 
power output, it has provided an assured 
market for electric power generated by 
public irrigation and water supply projects 
and thereby has aided in financing their 
construction. In others, it has constructed 
the power facilities at federal or other 
public agency irrigation and flood-control 
dams. For instance, it put up the power 
plants at the Narrows dam built by the 
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U. S. Army Engineers on the Yuba river, 
at the Melones dam of the Oakdale and 
South San Joaquin Irrigation districts on 
the Stanislaus river, and at dams of the 
Nevada Irrigation District on the Yuba 
and Bear rivers. Under partnership ar- 
rangements with these agencies, PG&E 
payments for the use of falling water re- 
leased from the dams through company 
power plants have made a substantial con- 
tribution toward repayment of the costs 
of constructing the water projects. 


| genni believes in co-operation between 

public and private agencies in the gen- 
eration and marketing of power developed 
at multipurpose plants. And, as in the past, 
its Trinity proposals along these lines have 
won considerable public support. When 
the Trinity plan came before Congress in 
April, some 130 organizations such as 
chambers of commerce, farm groups, and 
county boards of supervisors were on rec- 
ord in formal resolutions favoring the 
partnership program. One observer, C. 
Lyn Fox, political editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin, wrote: 


The proposal... should have a strong 
appeal to those who want to see the gov- 
ernment keep clear of the field of legiti- 
mate private enterprise and at the same 
time save the taxpayers a lot of money. 


“Paciric GAs AND ELEctric CoMPANY, which provides the 
power, gas, and light for most of northern and central Cali- 
.. has a firm ‘partnership’ proposal which goes right 


along with his [the President’s] ideas. It involves the power 
development made possible by a water conservation project on 
the Trinity river in the high and rugged northern California 
mountains. It demonstrates just how valuable such an arrange- 
ment can be, to the federal government and to the citizens most 
closely affected.” 
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That is a succinct summary. In detail, 
the Trinity project is the story of an engi- 
neering adventure, and of two different 
ways of going about it. 

The Trinity is a handsome stream in 
the northernmost part of California, a 
section not yet heavily invaded by the huge 
influx of post-World War II population. 
The river is highly regarded by fishermen ; 
it runs through high mountains, westward 
into the Pacific ocean. 


N California, every drop of water is 
precious. This is particularly so be- 
cause the great agricultural regions lie in 
the long north-south valleys between the 
Coast Range and the Sierra Nevada. 
These are the valleys for which the bu- 
reau’s Central Valley project is providing 
a big water-interchange system for irri- 
gation, and where, for the most part, only 
a little rain falls each year. 

Therefore, a stream like the Trinity, 
though beautiful and generous to anglers, 
does not fit into the economic scheme of 
things as long as its water runs waste to 
the sea. Engineers have long thought of 
diverting part of its flow into the Sacra- 
mento river basin and thence to the farm- 
ers who can use it so well on their dry 
lands. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has pro- 
posed to do this by building a set of dams 
and tunnels to trap Trinity water and di- 
vert a portion of it through the rugged 
Trinity mountains to the Sacramento riv- 
er at a point near Shasta dam. Naturally 
hydroelectric power development would 
go along with such a plan. The dams and 
tunnels would provide forceful falls of 
water ideally suited to turn the turbines of 
hydroelectric plants. The bureau proposed 
to build these power facilities. 
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PG&E declares it can do the power job 
better. 


HE total construction cost to the tax- 

payers for the irrigation and power 
facilities would be $219,066,600 under 
the bureau’s combined water conservation 
and power generation plan. If PG&E 
were to build the power facilities, the fed- 
eral cost would be $169,587,600, or a sav- 
ing to the public of $49,479,000. 

The bureau program calls for four pow- 
er plants—Trinity, of 90,000-kilowatt 
capacity; Lewiston, 2,000; Tower House, 
66,000; and Matheson, 75,000. PG&E 
proposes plants at the same sites, but with 
129,300-kilowatt added capacity. The 
company would build the Trinity plant 
with the same 90,000-kilowatt rating, but 
Lewiston with 2,300, Tower House with 
126,000, and Matheson with 144,000. 

To do this, the great tunnels carrying 
the water through the mountains would 
have to be bigger than those proposed by 
the bureau. The 8.25-mile Tower House 
tunnel would have a 14.6-foot diameter 
under the bureau plan; PG&E would have 
it 17.5 feet from wall to wall. A similar 
increase would be made in the size of the 
Matheson tunnel, 8.67 miles long. This 
would provide not only for the greater hy- 
droelectric power production, but also for 
a greater flow of irrigation water to the 
thirsty valleys. 

The tunnels would be 20 per cent bigger 
under the company plan—but that much 
increased size would provide for 80 per 
cent more peaking capacity. 


it would cost Uncle Sam $9,329,000 

more to build these bigger tunnels than 
those of the bureau’s specifications. For 
instance, Tower House tunnel is budget- 
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CONSTRUCTION COST, TRINITY RIVER PROJECT-PHYSICAL DATA 
Partnership Plan 


: Original USBR Plan 


Federal Capital Cost $219,066,600 
Power Summary: 
Total Installed Capacity (kw) 233,000 
Total Dependable Capacity (kw) 192,000 
Average Total Annual Energy (mil. kwh) 1,072 
Physical Features: 
Trinity Dam and Reservoir 
Dam Height (ft.) 450 
Reservoir Capacity: Maximum (A.F.) 2,500,000 
Minimum (A.F.) 490,000 
Reservoir W.S. Elevation: Maximum (ft.) 2,380 
Minimum (ft.) 2,188 
Tunnel : Diameter (ft.) 31 
Length ({ft.) 1,200 
Capacity (c.f.s.) 3,529 
Trinity Power Plant 
Penstocks : Number 3 
Diameter ({ft.) 10 
Length (ft.) 1,000 
Capacity (c.f.s.) 3,525 
Static Head: Maximum (ft.) 439 
Minimum ( ft.) 247 
Power Plant: Number Units (Capacity 90,000 kw.) ‘ 
Lewiston Diversion Dam 
Dam Height ( ft.) 140 
Reservoir Capacity: Gross (A.F.) 45,000 
Active (A.F.) 2,000 
Reservoir W.S. Elevation: Maximum (ft.) 1,942 
Minimum (ft.) 1,940 
Lewiston Power Plant 
Penstock : Number 1 
Diameter (ft.) 52 
Length (ft.) 150 
Capacity (c.f.s.) 300 
Static Head: (ft.) 103 
Power Plant: Number Units 1 
Installed Capacity 2,000 
Tower House Tunnel 
Diameter (ft.) (Length 43,600 ft.) 14.6 
Capacity (c.f.s.) 1,700 
Tower House Power Plant 
Penstocks : Number | 3 
Diameter (ft.) 12.2 ifs 
Length (ft.) 1,430 300 
Capacity (c.f.s.) 1,700 
Static Head: (ft.) 638.5 
Power Plant: Number Units 3 
Installed Capacity (kw) 66,000 
Matheson Tunnel 
Diameter (ft.) 14.6 
Length (ft.) 45,700 
Capacity (c.f.s.) 1,700 
Matheson Power Plant 
Penstocks : Number 1 3 
Diameter (ft.) 12.2 a 
Length ( ft.) 2,260 300 
Capacity (c.f.s.) 1,700 
Static Head (ft.) 722 
Power Plant: Number Units 3 
Installed Capacity (kw) 75,000 
Transbasin Diversions: Ave. ann. A.F. 728,000 
689 
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By USBR 
$169,587,600 


450 
2,500,000 
490,000 
2,380 
2,188 


1,200 
3,525 


11 
1,000 


140 
45,000 


1,942 
1,940 


150 


17.5 
3,130 


2 
11.5-12 
1,730 


17.5 
45,700 
3,130 


2 
11.5-12 
2,560 


By PG&E 
($49,479,000) 


(Federal Saving) 


362,300 
321,000 
1,108 


3,525 


300 
103 


1 
2,300 


3,130 
638.5 
2 


126,000 


3,130 
722 


2 
144,000 
771,000 
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ed by the bureau at $30,355,000; PG&E’s 
recommended bigger bore would cost $34,- 
390,000. Matheson tunnel would cost 
$31,246,000 as the bureau envisions it; 
under the company plan the price would be 
$36,540,000. 

However, this increase in tunnel cost 
is small in comparison with the taxpayers’ 
saving if PG&E builds the power facilities. 
Over all, the net reduction in federal con- 
struction costs is about $50,000,000. For 
instance, the bureau proposes to pay $12,- 
828,000 to build the Trinity power plant; 
it would cost the taxpayers nothing if 
PG&E put it up with its own capital. 
Lewiston power plant would cost $667,- 
000; Tower House power plant, $7,592,- 
000; Matheson power plant, $6,942,000. 
All this would be saved the public under 
the company proposal. 

Transmission lines costing $19,025,000 
also would be taken off the government 
bill. The company would build switch- 
yards and substations for which the fed- 
eral burden otherwise would be $11,131,- 
000, and other savings would amount to 


$623,000. 


HAT’S the cash-on-the-line economy 
phase of it. But even further, the 
plan’s savings could be used to help the 
bureau finance other needed water proj- 
ects, such as the San Luis canal and reser- 
voir phase of the CVP. This is designed 
to furnish irrigation water to the dry west 
side of California’s San Joaquin valley. 
For instance, if CVP power plants are 
to supply the energy for the San Luis 
pumps, that will take about 290,000 kilo- 
watts from the CVP dependable capacity. 
PG&E, as part of its Trinity partnership 
proposal, is willing to supply power from 
its own system for San Luis pumping on 
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Any deficiencies in 
available CVP power could be supplied by 
delivery of off-peak energy generated by 
PG&E plants, and the only charge to the 
bureau for exchange power would be for 
transmission from Tracy, the switching 
point. PG&E has made this pledge: 


an exchange basis. 


We guarantee that such charge would 
be less than the cost to the government 
if the bureau undertook to build trans- 
mission lines to the pumps. 


The Trinity plan calls for some giant- 
scale construction. The first dam, 450 feet 
high, would create the Trinity reservoir of 
2,500,000 acre-feet capacity, in the upper 
reaches of the stream, with a maximum 
water level at 2,380 feet above sea level. 
At this dam would be the 90,000-kilowatt 
Trinity power plant. 


hh ppaheig nes a bit would be the Lewis- 

ton diversion dam, 140 feet high, 
capable of trapping 45,000 acre-feet of 
water with the average water surface at 
1,941 feet. The Lewiston power plant 
would be built there, with 2,000-kilowatt 
capacity under the bureau plan and 2,300 
kilowatts if built by PG&E. 

From there, the Tower House tunnel 
would carry the water 8.25 miles under 
the mountains to Tower House power 
plant, with 66,000-kilowatt capacity as 
proposed by the bureau or 126,000 under 
the company plan. 

Tower House diversion dam would be 
48 feet high, with its normal water sur- 
face at 1,302 feet altitude. From there an- 
other big tunnel—the Matheson, 8.67 
miles long—would take water to the 
Matheson power plant. This one would 
have 75,000-kilowatt capacity if built by 
the bureau ; 144,000 as planned by PG&E. 
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And after that the water would run into 
the Sacramento river midway between the 
bureau’s Shasta dam and Keswick power- 
house—then, finally, on to the farmers. 


7 PG&E partnership plan is one for 
which there is already legislative 
precedent. Last year, Congress canceled a 
federal project on the Coosa river in Ala- 
bama to permit the Alabama Power Com- 
pany to build five dams at a cost of $100,- 
000,000. Congress also gave Public Util- 
ity District No. 2 of Grant county, Wash- 
ington, the right to build a power facility 
at the Priest Rapids dam to be constructed 
by the federal government. And the state 
of Oklahoma and the federal government 
were permitted to enter a partnership to 
build the Markham Ferry dam. 

PG&E proposes the Trinity partnership 
on the regular terms, under a 50-year 
license from the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Distribution of Trinity’s electric 
power to the people of northern and cen- 
tral California through the PG&E system 
would, of course, be regulated by the Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission. 

The company points out that its cus- 
tomers pay 15 per cent less today for 
each kilowatt-hour of electricity used in 
their homes than they did in 1939. The 
company says: 


Despite the fact that about 25 cents 
out of every dollar collected by us is 
paid out in taxes, we have preserved 
this low rate level by sound engineer- 
ing and efficient management. Trinity 
power would be sold by the company 
at the lowest possible rates consistent 
with truly sound business principles. 


In April, PG&E representatives, led by 


Robert H. Gerdes, company vice presi- 
dent and general counsel, made a forceful 
presentation of the Trinity facts to the 
House of Representatives’ Interior Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Reclamation. 
Congressional judgment was deferred at 
that time. Though sentiment in Congress 
was favorable to Mr. Eisenhower’s part- 
nership idea, Committee Chairman Clair 
Engle, Democratic Representative from 
Red Bluff, California, indicated he still 
prefers the bill he has sponsored, calling 
for all-federal construction of the entire 
Trinity project. He spoke of the Trinity 
plans in terms of a “public versus private 
power fight.” 

But Gerdes and PG&E told Congress 
plainly that the partnership plan will make 
possible the earliest construction of needed 
water conservation works in California 
“with the least cost to federal taxpayers 
and with maximum benefits to the water 
users.” 

And as PG&E Attorney William B. 
Kuder said in a recent talk to a group of 
northern California businessmen: 


Power is our business and we have 
the responsibility of serving a big and 
growing area. Trinity power would 
have its greatest value if it were tied in 
with our regional system which serves 
northern and central California. And 
we would pay full value for the falling 
water used through our plants on Trin- 
ity. 

Our company, backed by more than 
100 years of experience in the public 
utility business in California, can best 
carry on the program of developing 
Trinity power to provide maximum 
benefits to taxpayers and water users 
in California. 
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The Electric Industry Keeps 
Pace with Demand 


This is an interview with Clarence W. Mayott, nationally known 

power planning engineer, now a consultant of the Hartford Electric 

Light Company. It deals with the question of what the electric in- 

dustry has been doing to keep pace with the constantly increasing 

demands of the public for more and better electric service. This 
article was the result of that interview. 


By T. E. J. KEENA* 


TOOK a look the other day at the 

changes wrought by a half-century 

in the way that electricity can be sum- 
moned at finger-tip control. 

In one day, I walked through three 
different plants where the humming giants 
of power lie. One plant was built in 1904; 
another in the twenties; the third was 
opened late last year. 

Tremendous strides have been made in 
these recent years. The engineers are 
squeezing more heat out of a pound of 
coal to drive the generators. They’re send- 
ing more electricity over better and safer 
lines to do more jobs. 

My trip was on a course that might be 





*Editorial department, The Hartford Courant, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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typical of most parts of the United States. 
Everywhere the utilities are building new 
installations to provide power and sup- 
planting older facilities that are proving 
uneconomical in these days of higher fuel 
costs. 


HE trip came as part of a talk I had 

with one of the nation’s leading au- 
thorities on electrical engineering and 
power system co-ordination. Clarence W. 
Mayott today is retired and a consultant 
to the president of the Hartford Electric 
Light Company. For twenty years he 
managed and helped develop a system that 
put the electric power of five states at the 
service of consumers of any of those 
states. In World War II he was called to 
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Washington to administer a similar pool 
of power in thirteen southeastern states. 


H? joined the Hartford Electric Light 

Company in 1911, after graduation 
from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. His 
first assignment was to the company’s 
Dutch Point plant. 

“When the company built Dutch Point, 
it was one of the most modern in the coun- 
try,” he remarked. “We had 10 boilers 
there, six turbines, and we produced 15,- 
000 kilowatts. In Middletown last year 
we put up a plant with one boiler and one 
turbine and we produce 72,000 kilowatts. 
And this is just about the smallest capacity 
that will go in anywhere from now on.” 

Why? Because the nation has demon- 
strated an insatiable appetite for electric 
power. The load and the ability of the na- 
tion’s electric companies to handle it have 
more than doubled as new and more 
powerful lights went on all over the coun- 
try; automatic devices powered by elec- 
tricity did the work of housewives and the 
industrial and commercial economy of the 
United States swelled. 

As the demand has increased, engineers 
have worked to make plants more efficient. 
It has been a combined effort, with the 
engineers of the industry working with 
the manufacturers to design new and bet- 
ter units. 

“The whole thing is a matter of team- 
work,” Mayott explained. 

One way of measuring the results in 
efficiency is in a system known as British 
thermal units per kilowatt-hour. That is 
the heat rate necessary to produce elec- 
tricity. There has been a marked improve- 
ment since 1948. It has been produced by 
the installation of modern equipment and 
the reduced operation of older plants. 
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It was in the discussion of this that 
Mayott suggested I take a look at Dutch 
Point and compare it with newer plants. 
Dwight Douglass, vice president of the 
Connecticut Power Company, came along 
with me. 


uTCH PornT station was built in 1904 
to house the company’s turbine gen- 
erator in a site on the banks of the Con- 
necticut river. Up to then this generator 
had been installed in the center of Hart- 
ford, on the site of what is now the com- 
pany’s main headquarters. There it first 
was designed to provide power for 21 arc 
lamps in the old Hartford railroad station, 
a few hundred yards away. This year, the 
newest source of power for Hartford is 
20 miles outside town, to the south of the 
city. 

The area for the Dutch Point station 
when it was new consisted of 4.5 acres. Its 
riverside location was considered ideal to 
get plenty of water for condensation pur- 
poses. Today the site has been whittled 
down, hemmed in by downtown Hartford, 
squeezed between the river and the busy 
Conland highway that is an approach to 
the Charter Oak bridge. 

You have to poke your way through 
bridge stanchions to reach the brick gen- 
erating station. Only little heaps of coal 
stand outside now, but there is evidence 
of the original crude coal-handling meth- 
ods, including cranes, that kept the fires 
going. 

Long years of hard work have left the 
interior relatively dark. You peer over a 
railing at the lower level where the pumps 
and condensers are located. The level is 
crowded with equipment. “Today those 
same elements in the process of making 
steam are spread out over greater floor 
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space,” Douglass explained. “We _ bor- 
rowed some of the original designing from 
marine practice, where everything was 
crowded into tight ship’s engine rooms.” 

One of the turbines is being dismantled. 
You learn that the entire station now is 
only on a stand-by basis, in reserve in case 
of emergency. 


i‘ was the demand of World War I in- 
dustry that spelled the need of more 
capacity than Dutch Point could ever meet. 
So, in 1920, the company began to build 
its South Meadows plant. It’s just a mile 
or so farther south on the bank of the 
Connecticut. It, too, is hemmed in in 1955, 
between the city’s old airport, bridge ap- 
proaches, and a regional market. 

In thirty years, five additions were made 
to the original plant, to bring its capacity 
up to 235,000 kilowatts, almost seven 
times what Dutch Point could produce. 
Yet at the same time, more efficient plant 
was to husband man power so that less 
than twice as many men are needed at 
South Meadows as staffed the Dutch Point 
station. 

Attention to personnel is a trend that 
is called to your notice even before you 
enter South Meadows. A brick building 
has been constructed near the gate to pro- 
vide personal facilities and relaxation 


q 
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quarters for employees away from the 
steady hum of the generators and the dirt 
of the coal pile. 

The coal pile itself is ten times as high 
as it was at Dutch Point, with bulldozers 
working on it to muscle the fuel into a 
conveyor system that will trundle it high 
into the air to the start of the steam 
process. But the coal pile shares notice with 
fuel oil tanks, sitting stolidly near by. In 
the 1930’s, the company made oil an alter- 
nate source of fuel. Today a few simple 
changes can switch any fire from coal to 
oil or back. 

Inside the plant, ten stories high to 
house the huge boilers, there are more 
light and space. The giant generators hum 
away in a vaulted room, at the end of 
which the plant’s output is constantly 
clocked in large lighted figures on the wall. 


HERE are many new facilities. A small 
chemistry laboratory is maintained, 

to test the water with which the steam is 
made, and for other purposes. Ever since 
high pressures began to matter, when the 
pressures approached 400 pounds per 
square inch in the 1930's, the purity of the 
water pumped in has had to be guarded. 
High over the main room, the com- 
pany’s switchboard controls the supply of 
electricity for an area of 245 square miles, 


“WHILE the basic generation and transmission of electricity 
have seen constant improvement in the struggle for efficiency, 
other changes have also been made in the refinement of 


processes. Take just the matter of supply of current to a manu- 
facturer. Frequency now is kept close to a prescribed level. 
With new and modern machinery—and these days the use of 
electronics systems and automation 1s growing—a manufactur- 
er cannot afford to have his motors change speed suddenly.” 
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with a population of 300,000 people. Dials 
and charts keep track of the power flow. 
Dispatchers can cut off or send more en- 
ergy through 700-odd miles of wires or 
cables. 

It was during the lifetime of this South 
Meadows plant that the interconnection 
of power systems in New England was 
developed. In the switchboard and instru- 
ment room are the controls necessary to 
regulate power flow into substations and 
over transmission lines to anyone in need. 

The boiler and gauge boards, in another 
part of the plant, also show radical 
changes. They had been bulky affairs at 
Dutch Point. Now knobs have replaced 
levers. Many more dials and indicators 
permit closer inspection of equipment and 
observation of meters, instruments, 
gauges, and thermometers. 


| we the South Meadows plant, its 
brick exteriors presenting an imposing 
sight, my trip went down the Connecticut 
valley 20 miles to an isolated area south 
of Middletown. There last year the com- 
pany built the first unit of its Middletown 
plant. The development program contem- 
plates an eventual station of the order of 
500,000 kilowatts generating capacity. 
The site is isolated from the crowded 
central Connecticut industrial areas that 
it serves. It has good transportation facili- 
ties and a good river supply of cooling 
water for condensing purposes. 
Middletown started with one 66,000- 
kilowatt turbogenerator designed to oper- 
ate at 1,250 pounds per square inch pres- 
sure and 950 degrees Fahrenheit tempera- 
ture without reheat. 
(“When I came to Hartford in 1911,” 
Clarence Mayott had said, “a steam boiler 
could generate 150 pounds pressure. That 
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was high pressure then, the best we knew. 
By 1916, it was up to 200 pounds pres- 
sure.” 

The Middletown plant was designed to 
meet the needs of the Hartford Company 
and the Connecticut Power Company, 
which consider themselves comparatively 
small, investor-owned, public utilities. 
Elsewhere in the country much larger 
plants are in use or under construction. 
But the efficiencies built into Middletown 
are fairly typical. They guarantee that the 
new turbogenerator will produce a kilo- 
watt-hour with only three-quarters of a 
pound of coal. Some of the equipment still 
in the Hartford system, if not in present 
use, needs better than two pounds of coal 
per kilowatt-hour. 


HE Middletown plant is even differ- 

ent in appearance. It is not covered 
with brick, but with metal sheeting, and 
can be expanded easily when the time 
comes to add new units. Inside, its walls 
and even the generator itself are light 
green, to afford more restful colors for 
those who work there. The generator is 
bigger, too, eight feet longer, two feet 
higher, and three feet wider than the last 
generator installed at South Meadows, 
and about 40 per cent heavier. 

The boiler, too, is bigger, and the build- 
ing that houses it rises twelve stories above 
the river. There’s been a significant change 
in construction of these boilers over the 
years. The ones I had seen at Dutch Point 
were made of ordinary steel. The Middle- 
town installation uses new alloys and 
metals not even known in 1904. They were 
developed out of necessity, by industry en- 
gineers working in co-operation with 
manufacturers, to meet the tests of higher 
pressures and temperatures. 
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Steam Still Reigns in Power Making 


“—_— backbone of the power business continues to be in steam-gen- 


erating plants. . 


.. The size of steam units has increased from 


around 50,000 kilowatts to over 300,000 kilowatts. Steam stations with 

a size of up to one million and a quarter kilowatts are under construction. 

The improving heat rates have been attained through bigger units, higher 

temperatures, higher pressures, and greater knowledge of equipment. The 

increased importance—and cost—of labor per unit, and the increased cost 

of plants per kilowatt have helped dictate the decision to build larger plants 
for greater efficiency.” 











New England weather being what it is, 
the biggest part of equipment is housed. 
But there is a trend in the industry to 
house only essential items of equipment. 
That saves on construction costs. Inside 
the plant now go better facilities for the 
employees, glassed-in rooms from which 
to keep check on the equipment, showers, 
locker rooms, places to eat and chat and 
read. An electric stove has been placed 
around a corner from the main control 
room, so that duty employees can keep hot 
coffee at hand. 

The control room itself shows improve- 
ments. Two men can control the output of 
150,000 kilowatts (anticipating a second 
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unit to be added). The panels are almost 
push-button affairs, now, rather than 
knobs. The meters and indicators do more 
jobs, within closer tolerances. 


HREE main trends stand out in com- 

parison of these three plants. The first 
is the conservation of man power. Com- 
paring Dutch Point with Middletown, 
Mayott commented : 


We had as many men with the 15,000 
kilowatts as they have with 72,000. But 
remember, we needed that many in that 
day to get the job done. 


Douglass puts it another way. Dutch 
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THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRY KEEPS PACE WITH DEMAND 


Point had about three employees per thou- 
sand kilowatts. South Meadows worked 
out to about one man per thousand kilo- 
watts. When Middletown gets into stride, 
there’ll be about one man for every 2,000 
kilowatts. And some plants in the country 
are scaling their efficiency at one man per 
4,000 kilowatts. 

“These days you get much more bene- 
fit from man-hours than you used to,” 
Douglass pointed out. One result of the 
improved use of man power has been to 
call for greater skills and more training. 

“The man who worked in the boiler 
room in 1911 pushed coal and watched the 
water gauges and pressure gauge,” Mayott 
said. “Then the fireman was a laborer. To- 
day he’s a highly skilled expert. He does 
no shoveling or pushing coal. He’s watch- 
ing instruments and pushing buttons.” 

A second major trend has been in the 
conservation of fuel. New alloys have 
made it possible to go to higher tempera- 
tures and pressures. New burning equip- 
ment has made it possible to use coal and 
oil more efficiently and change from one to 
the other with ease whenever the price 
warrants. Fuel costs are one of the highest 
factors in electricity costs. Only through 
constant improvements and economies can 
rates be held down. 

Right now, the industry is looking to a 
new fuel—nuclear material. As a source 
of heat, it has been developed to the point 
where serious consideration is being given 
to its general use, Mayott pointed out. One 
plant is under construction at Shipping- 
port, Pennsylvania; others are being dis- 
cussed. 


AX these changes have come about as 
the industry has seen its load—and 
the ability to carry it—increase. That 
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growth is what Mayott considers the most 
significant development in the industry’s 
last twenty-five years. 

“The most important thing, of course, 
is service,” he said. “We’ve had to be 
ready to pick up the load as it increased 
through the use of more appliances, 
through the building of more homes. Look 
around your kitchen. How many appli- 
ances are there that weren’t there several 
years ago, or in your mother’s day?” 

He went on to list other major changes. 
A third trend has been in co-operation and 
co-ordination between electric companies. 
They have interconnected their power lines 
to make use of the most economical sources 
of power supply. 

The New England system is a case in 
point. Hartford can get help, if it has to, 
from as far away as Washington, D. C., 
or Niagara Falls, New York. The original 
power lines from Hartford to Agawam, 
Massachusetts, in this net were operated 
at a voltage of 66,000. Now they are part 
of a 115,000-volt system that covers New 
England and New York state. One section 
from Tewksbury, Massachusetts, to 
Comerford, New Hampshire, operates at 
220,000 volts. 

In Connecticut, co-operation has led to 
a basic pooling policy on future generating 
capacity. Four companies have agreed to 
relate new generating units to over-all re- 
quirements in respect to size and location. 
By providing an equalized reserve, the 
policy will lead to savings in investment 
and energy costs, as Jarger and more eco- 
nomical units can be installed under it 
than could be handled on a local company 
basis. 


| ‘HE backbone of the power business 
continues to be in steam-generating 
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plants. Eight times as much thermal ca- 
pacity is being installed as water-power 
capacity. 

Equipment has been designed to pro- 
duce steam at a temperature of more than 
1,000 degrees Fahrenheit and pressure of 
2,400 psi and over. The size of steam units 
has increased from around 50,000 kilo- 
watts to over 300,000 kilowatts. 


i stations with a size of up to one 

million and a quarter kilowatts are 
under construction. The improving heat 
rates have been attained through bigger 
units, higher temperatures, higher pres- 
sures, and greater knowledge of equip- 
ment. The increased importance—and 
cost—of labor per unit, and the increased 
cost of plants per kilowatt have helped 
dictate the decision to build larger plants 
for greater efficiency. 

The electrical industry, for example, has 
plans to install some 34,000,000 kilowatts 
of energy in the next three years, to 1957. 
Only 3,000,000 kilowatts of that total will 
be furnished by plants of less than 60,000 
kilowatts capacity. And one plant, being 
built by Detroit Edison, will be composed 
of a 300,000-kilowatt unit with one boiler. 

“Of that total,” Mayott said, “7,000,- 
000 kilowatts will be furnished by plants 
of 70-100,000 kilowatts; 4,500,000 kilo- 
watts by plants of 100-125,000 kilowatts; 


7,000,000 by plants of 156,000 kilowatts ; 
5,000,000 by plants of 156-200,000 kilo- 
watts; and 4,000,000 by plants of 200,000 
kilowatts or larger.” 

The energy produced by these plants 
will be going out on transmission lines of 
greater capacity, too. Transmission lines 
are now being built for voltages of 350,- 
000, Mayott noted. The dispersion of new 
generating stations to out-of-town loca- 
tions, as well as the long distances that 
must be covered in some parts of the coun- 
try, call for higher transmission voltages. 
Even in urban areas, the increased load is 
making it necessary to build up transmis- 
sion of power to the districts where it will 
be used. 


een are in operation now at 220,000 

volts. The great increases in load and 
the great increase in density of urban areas 
have made it necessary to increase the use 
of cables and their voltages. 

So far, distribution systems have kept 
ahead of the load. The size of transform- 
ers has increased parallel with the greater 
load and the generators to supply it. Both 
in transmission and distribution there has 
had to be replacement of old systems with 
new materials and designs. The expansion 
of some systems has had to meet the ris- 
ing costs of rights of way, particularly in 
urban areas, and of materials. 


the load by the radio and the television, has also been put to 


q “ELECTRONICS, which has had one impact through increasing 


use for electricity’s own control system. It makes it possible 
to use the transmission lines as talking circuits, for the trans- 
mission of meter information and for the regulation of trans- 
mission line loading. What are possible future developments? 
Everyone expects the load to continue to grow. The country’s 
thirst for electric power shows no signs of slackening.” 
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THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRY KEEPS PACE WITH DEMAND 


While the basic generation and trans- 
mission of electricity have seen constant 
improvement in the struggle for efficiency, 
other changes have also been made in the 
refinement of processes. Take just the mat- 
ter of supply of current to a manufac- 
turer. Frequency now is kept close to a 
prescribed level. With new and modern 
machinery—and these days the use of 
electronics systems and automation is 
growing—a manufacturer cannot afford 
to have his motors change speed suddenly. 
Nor would the public accept variations in 
the conduct of their electric clocks, upon 
which they have come to rely widely. 

“Tn the early twenties, it wasn’t unusual 
to have variations of .5 of a cycle to one 
full cycle,” Mayott recalled. “In 1925, the 
best frequency meter we had could only 
measure it as close as one cycle. Now we 
have electronic meters that can measure it 
to one-hundredth cycle. Year by year, 
month by month, the equipment is improv- 
ing immeasurably.” 

The same progress can be seen in meas- 
uring the flow of power today by a di- 
rected radio wave that transmits meter in- 
dications to a central control point from 
wherever you choose to measure it. 

In local transmission, ‘“‘we have better 
methods today of controlling loads and 
relays than we did,” Mayott said. “That’s 
been very important with the increased 
loads. And we have devices that will inter- 
pret what happens on a short and will cut 
out the right line and quickly.” 


ore which has had one im- 

pact through increasing the load by 
the radio and the television, has also been 
put to use for electricity’s own control sys- 
tem. 

It makes it possible to use the trans- 
mission lines as talking circuits, for the 
transmission of meter information and for 
the regulation of transmission line load- 
ing. 

What are possible future developments ? 
Everyone expects the load to continue to 
grow. The country’s thirst for electric 
power shows no signs of slackening. To 
meet it, there will be bigger steam turbo- 
generators and bigger steam plants—some, 
perhaps, with heat supplied from atomic 
energy. 

Many of these plants will be built well 
outside the cities they serve. But with the 
growth of urban areas, they will be sub- 
ject to the higher costs of rights of way 
and other requirements. Most new plants 
—and older ones—are making steady 
progress in their fight on smoke emission. 
(The Middletown plant saw $400,000 
spent to insure clean air to the surrounding 
community. ) 

Street lights, commercial lights, residen- 
tial lights are all likely to improve. Older 
homes will be rewired to take advantage 
of new appliances. But, in the end, what 
people want in the way of electric power 
will really determine the future. 

“After all,” said Mayott, “the most im- 
portant thing is service.” 
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Hell’s Canyon Brews Tempest 


| eee to head off any private company 
hydroelectric licensing on the Snake 
river in the Hell’s Canyon area is now 
on in the U. S. Senate. It was touched off 
by the recent FPC examiner’s decision 
recommending private development of the 
Hell’s Canyon dam site in Idaho. Public 
ownership forces have already announced 
that they will appeal the examiner’s de- 
cision to the full commission. In the mean- 
time, the public power bloc in Congress 
is pressing for action on a bill to head off 
the FPC license by authorizing construc- 
tion of a high federal dam in Hell’s Can- 
yon. Two previous Democratic-controlled 
Congresses have refused to authorize the 
project. The examiner recognized this, 
stating that it would be futile for the FPC 
to recommend the federal project, regard- 
less of its merits. 

A favorable Senate Interior Affairs 
subcommittee report on a proposed high 
federal dam project was a foregone con- 
clusion, in view of the fact that three out 
of five members of the Senate committee 
were co-sponsors of the bill. They are An- 
derson (New Mexico), Jackson (Wash- 
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ington), and O’Mahoney (Wyoming). 
But it is not certain that the full commit- 
tee would follow suit and even less cer- 
tain that the Senate would approve by a 
floor vote. Over on the House side no plans 
had been made even for taking up the 
measure. 

Only one of the three dams proposed by 
the Idaho Power Company would be li- 
censed if the FPC examiner’s decision is 
allowed to stand without change by the 
full FPC. This would be the $95,000,000 
Brownlee project, which contains multi- 
purpose features, including power. The 
other two dams—Oxbow and Hell’s Can- 
yon—tmight be considered at a later time 
upon a showing by the company of a mar- 
ket for the power. Construction of the 
Brownlee project would preclude con- 
struction of a high federal dam at Hell’s 
Canyon. 

The examiner’s decision indicated that 
if the choice were between all three pri- 
vate company dam proposals and the fed- 
eral single dam project, the latter would 
probably be preferred for licensing. But 
he supported his decision in this case on 
grounds that the unlikelihood of a federal 
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appropriation for the project would pre- 
vent any early power development on the 
Snake river. Counsel for Idaho Power 
Company said the recommendation was 
completely satisfactory to the company. A 
final FPC ruling by midsummer is ex- 


pected. 
¥ 


Gas Bill Form Uncertain 


HE House Commerce Committee on 

May 18th worked on a bill to decon- 
trol producer prices of natural gas and 
hammered out an amendment designed to 
give consumers some protection. The 
amendment, approved by a 17-to-4 vote, 
would give the Federal Power Commis- 
sion some control over price increases re- 
sulting from certain existing “escalator 
clauses” in producer-pipeline contracts. 

The action nailed down a policy decision 
reached by the committee a week earlier. 
But members differed over whether the 
language of the amendment would allow 
the commission to retain a measure of 
control over prices paid producers at the 
wellhead. 

The new provision would make it clear 
that pipelines would not get an automatic 
“pass through” of all price increases re- 
sulting from “escalator clauses.” In all but 
two types of “escalator clauses,” the pipe- 
lines could apply to the commission for 
only that portion of the higher price paid 
producers which would not exceed a “rea- 
sonable market price.” 

Chairman J. Percy Priest (Democrat, 
Tennessee) said that a clarifying amend- 
ment may be necessary to assure that pipe- 
lines are not squeezed by having to pay 
producers more than the commission 
would allow them to pass through to dis- 
tributors. Representative Oren Harris 
(Democrat, Arkansas), author of the bill, 
did not think that would be necessary. He 
thought that pipelines could protect them- 


selves through renegotiation of contracts 
or through court action. 


© ton amendment would apply to the 
so-called “indeterminate” escalator 
clauses, the effect of which cannot be safe- 
ly predicted. Among these are the type 
under which the pipeline agrees to pay the 
producer a higher price, whenever it pays 
another producer a higher price for gas. 
The amendment would not apply to “es- 
calator clauses” which (1) provide for 
specific price increases at specific future 
dates or (2) provide for the producer to 
reimburse the pipeline for tax increases 
levied after a specific date. On these 
clauses, an automatic pass through would 
be permitted without requiring pipelines to 
apply to FPC for a rate increase. 

“The primary purpose,” Priest told 
newsmen, “is to give the consumer pro- 
tection against price increases that would 
result from triggering off of unknown and 
indeterminate escalator clauses.” 

Both producer and consumer spokes- 
men have objected to the preliminary stand 
taken by the House committee. General 
counsel for the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America told the Senate 
Commerce Committee during hearings 
that producers should be entirely freed 
from FPC controls. He opposed super- 
vision of escalation contracts and sup- 
ported the producer-exemption bill (S 
1853) by Senator Fulbright without 
change. Other producer witnesses took a 
similar position. This can be considered a 
tactical bargaining point. But it may mean 
that producers will not accept a compro- 
mise with stringent escalation controls, 
this year at least. Producer witnesses op- 
posed both the omnibus bill (S 1880) by 
Senator Magnuson (Democrat, Washing- 
ton) involving a multiplicity of changes 
in gas controls, and S 1283, a bill by Sena- 
tor Douglas (Democrat, Illinois) for FPC 
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regulation of producers on a strictly orig- 
inal cost basis. Some FPC opposition to 
parts of the Magnuson Bill is expected. 
A spokesman for the consumer interest 
also objected to the compromise move in 
the House. The mayor of Philadelphia, 
speaking for the chief executives of 49 of 
the nation’s largest cities, told the Senate 
committee to “leave the law as it is” and 
let FPC work out the details of regulation. 


* 
Ike Defends TVA 


sees Eisenhower, at his press con- 
ference on May 18th, found himself 
unexpectedly cast in the rdle of General 
Jackson protecting the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in the role of Barbara Frietchie. 
It all started when the public power bloc, 
following the same technique used in its 
earlier attempt to discredit (far in ad- 
vance) an anticipated Hoover Commis- 
sion report adverse to the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, burst forth with 
angry blasts that the Hoover Commission 
was about to recommend the scuttling of 
the TVA. 

Senator Kefauver (Democrat, Tennes- 
see) called the Hoover Task Force on 
Water Resources “stacked” and urged 
Commission Chairman Hoover to make 
the report public without any further de- 
lay—presumably so the power bloc could 
shoot at it more effectively. Representa- 
tive Ross Bass (Democrat, Tennessee) in- 
troduced a bill calling for the abolition of 
the Hoover Commission. 

The Nashville Tennessean, in a copy- 
righted story issuing an advance report, 
said that the Task Force was going to rec- 
ommend the following: 


The Atomic Energy Commission, 
TVA’s biggest customer, take over all 
TVA steam and hydroelectric plants 
which now supply the AEC with power. 

TVA be required to invite bids “as 
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soon as possible” for the sale or lease 
of all its remaining power facilities. 
The Army Corps of Engineers be re- 
quired to transfer all its Cumberland 
river power facilities to TVA so they 
could join the general TVA auction. 


In addition, it was learned from other 
sources that the Task Force has recom- 
mended future nation-wide flood-control 
and irrigation projects to be on a 50-50 
basis between the federal government and 
local communities. Water experts contend 
such a ratio would be prohibitive. They 
say local communities do not have such 
funds. 


gemearnianal Commissioner W. A. 
Dexheimer admitted last month that 
the report would probably be critical of 
USBR reclamation projects. Dexheimer 
said that the 26-man Task Force gave him 
the impression that it favors spending fed- 
eral billions for nonreimbursable projects 
but little or nothing for reimbursable proj- 
ects. As in the case of earlier Hoover 
Commission reports critical of federal 
government operations in the power and 
competitive business fields (such as the 
REA report), it is not expected that the 
administration will make any move to 
sponsor the recommendations at the pres- 
ent session of Congress or even at the next 
session. For political reasons, it is believed 
the administration would prefer to have 
the Hoover Commission reports stand on 
the basis of their own publicity and rea- 
soning until after the next general election. 

President Eisenhower, in his press con- 
ference on May 18th, said the TVA has 
“served a useful purpose” and his admin- 
istration “will never wreck the TVA.” 
Eisenhower’s remarks were in reply to a 
question based on the reports that the 
Hoover Commission on Government Re- 
organization favors “some changes in the 
setup of the TVA.” 
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Independent Companies and 
Rural Telephony 


—— need of rural areas for good tele- 
phone service is a challenge to the 
telephone industry, particularly the inde- 
pendent branch of the industry. Citing the 
need for improved and expanded service 
to take care of the increasing population 
constantly moving into the rural areas, 
Everett C. Weitzell, head of REA’s rural 
telephone loan division, told Kansas and 
Missouri independent telephone men last 
month that the independent telephone in- 
dustry has a unique role to play. Weitzell 
spoke to the fourth annual joint conven- 
tion of the Kansas Telephone Association 
and the Missouri Telephone Association. 


Weitzell noted that it was the independ- 
ents which initially forged ahead to take 
telephone service to the less densely popu- 
lated areas of the country. In some cases 
individuals established service for their 
own benefit; in others, groups banded to- 
gether to form mutual associations, farm- 
ers’ lines, or stock companies in order to 
provide an essential community service. 


“With the passing of fifty years... 
many of these small systems are in need 
of rehabilitation and modernization,” 
Weitzell said. “In many rural communi- 
ties the telephone service is the most anti- 
quated aspect of social and economic life. 
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Service is poor, subscribers are unhappy, 
and many pressures are being brought to 
bear in favor of a change.” 

In many respects, the task of the tele- 
phone industry is one of the most difficult 
ever undertaken by private enterprise, 
Weitzell stated. For one thing, a very large 
proportion of the independent companies 
are very small and inefficient in terms of 
modern technology. “Except in unusual 
instances, it is a simple matter of fact that 
companies of this very small size are not 
in a position to handle the large per-sta- 
tion investments that are required for a 
modern telephone service. Considerable 
reorganization and consolidation will nec- 
essarily have to take place in order to estab- 
lish economical and efficient operating 
units.” 


|. grieege drawback for the independents 
is in their management and technical 
operations. Weitzell noted that there is no 
reservoir of trained personnel from which 
independents may draw managerial and 
technical personnel as they convert to dial 
and assume the responsibilities of modern 
telephone service. This means that person- 
nel must be trained along with the process 
of rehabilitation and modernization. 

On top of these difficulties, there is the 
additional fact that rural telephone service 
does not generally provide or permit as 
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high a return to invested capital as is nor- 
mally expected. This, in itself, creates a 
serious problem, Weitzell said. “Because 
the earning margins are low, normal and 
orthodox investors seem to shy away from 
the independent telephone field. Over the 
years this has meant that adequate capital 
has not been provided for improving and 
expanding rural telephone service.” 

The rural telephone program, as a func- 
tion of REA, was established by Congress 
to meet some of these difficulties, Weitzell 
told his audience. Those who are admin- 
istering the program are interested only 
in carrying out its purposes in accordance 
with the principles of a free and independ- 
ent telephone industry. Without the low- 
cost, long-term financing that REA loans 
provide, modern and adequate telephone 
service cannot be a reality for a large 
segment of the rural population, the REA 
executive said. 


aoe are the factors upon which the 
eligibilty of an independent telephone 
company for an REA loan depends? Weit- 
zell listed the following requirements: 


(1) Loans must be made for the ex- 
pansion and improvement of rural tele- 
phone service, and not solely for refi- 
nancing. And not more than 40 per cent 
of any loan may be used for refinanc- 
ing existing indebtedness. 

(2) The loan must be economically 
feasible, with reasonable expectation 
that it will be repaid within the period 
agreed upon, along with the interest 
thereon. Size of the company, invest- 
ment required per station, earning ca- 
pacity, and similar factors will deter- 
mine the feasibility of a loan. 

(3) The borrower must provide rea- 
sonable security in terms of clear titles 
to its property. It is necessary in all 
cases to obtain adequate and satisfactory 
title to all properties which the bor- 
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rower proposes to incorporate into its 
system. 

(4) The equity requirement on 
REA loans will ordinarily vary between 
10 and 15 per cent of the pro forma 
assets of the borrower. This is in con- 
trast to the 40 to 50 per cent equity re- 
quirement normally required by banks 
and insurance companies. 

(5) The borrower must meet mini- 
mum REA engineering standards which 
are designed to assure that a plant will 
be maintained and operated over the 
life of a loan at the lowest possible 
annual cost. 


os emphasized that if the inde- 

pendent industry is going to develop 
in a manner consistent with the require- 
ments of modern telephony, complete and 
adequate financing will be essential. He 
warned : 


Don’t be misled by those who would 
suggest that you should accept partial 
financing without knowing where the 
remainder of your capital is to come 
from. If you are going to satisfy the 
demands for service within your service 
areas, and avoid the embarrassment of 
not being able to do a complete job, it 
is essential that you follow a plan which 
will assure that sufficient capital will be 
available to meet all your requirements. 
The purchase of central office equipment 
is not enough. You must have outside 
plant capable of bringing in the rev- 
enue-producing traffic which is essential 
to make your operation economical and 
profitable. 


deg the assistance of representatives 
of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, the REA loan con- 
tract has been developed so as to place a 
minimum of controls over REA borrow- 
ers, Weitzell said. 
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Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


High Lights of Reports to 
Stockholders 


O* the occasion of the annual EEI 
convention, it has been the custom to 
review in this department the reports to 
stockholders issued by electric utility com- 
panies in recent weeks and to cull out items 
of broad general interest to the industry 
as a whole. The following comment is 
based on the 1954 reports: 

Style of Report: Florida Power & 
Light’s striking report is set up along 
chamber of commerce lines, with a head- 
ing at the top “Helping Build Florida, 
Land of Sunshine.” The text includes 
such paragraph headings as “There’s 
More Than Meets the Eye” and “New 
Welcome Mat Is Bigger.” One of the 
most colorful reports is that of South- 
western Public Service, with a number of 
full-page color pictures. Portland Gas & 
Electric’s cover, with its transparency in 
red of a domestic scene, is an eye catcher. 
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Public Service of Colorado’s cover pages 
present beautiful mountain views. Kansas 
Power & Light’s double cover gives a 
humorous layout of a suburban area in 
color, illustrating the part played by the 
utility in community activities. 

Arizona Public Service’s report is 
unique in its introduction of two Mexican 
comic-strip characters. The two figures, 
along with Reddy Kilowatt, appear on the 
cover pages, in the text, and in the artist’s 
pictures. The text is in conversational 
form, geared to an imaginary tour of the 
company, with President Sargent answer- 
ing the questions of Gordo and Pepito 
Lopez. 

Stockholders: Central Maine Power 
devotes its inside cover page to a map 
and chart analyzing its list of stockholders 
and their distribution. Dayton P&L has 
an interesting breakdown of stock own- 
ership, and describes its employee stock 
plan. (Employees have bought over $4,- 
000,000 of stock.) 


HARTS: It would be difficult to single 

out the reports which contain the 
best charts. California-Pacific Utilities 
has some interesting maps and graphs, 
particularly the one on page 3 giving an 
historical record of the disposal of rev- 
enues. Carolina Power & Light has an 
intriguing chart showing the respective 
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“take” of government agencies (taxes), 
employees (payrolls), and owners (divi- 
dends). Needless to say, the government’s 
share is by far the largest. This company 
also has a simplified income account and 
balance sheet which other companies 
might well imitate. 

Central Illinois Public Service devotes 
one page to unusual charts on system peak 
loads, one showing the morning and eve- 
ning peaks over a period of years, the 
other the relationship of peak load to tem- 
perature. Citizens Utilities’ report is again 
notable for its liberal use of graphic charts 
and maps, illustrating its highly diversi- 
fied operations. 


eerie A few reports (such as 
Florida Power Corporation’s) dis- 
cuss accelerated amortization, but there is 
little or no comment on the new forms of 
special depreciation provided in the 1954 
Tax Code—presumably the subject will 
require further study. 

Taxes: Pacific Gas and Electric and 
Consolidated Edison are the large utili- 
ties which give a complete analysis of 
local, state, and federal tax payments. It 
might be well worth while for other utili- 
ties to give additional attention to this 
subject. 

Rate Increases: Space does not permit a 
description of the various rate increases 
granted, proposed, or discussed. Reference 
is made to the reports of the following 
utilities: California Electric Power, Cen- 
tral Illinois Electric & Gas, Central Maine 
Power, Cincinnati Gas & Electric, Citizens 
Utilities, Cleveland Electric, Southern 
California Edison, Virginia Electric & 
Power, Wisconsin Electric Power, Public 
Service of New Hampshire, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light, Central Illinois Light, Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric, Kansas Power & 
Light, and Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric. 

Area Development: Baltimore Gas & 
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Electric devotes two pages of its re- 
port to “Opportunities for New Industry,” 
with a map showing port terminals, mod- 
ern highways, airports, etc. The company’s 
industrial development bureau will aid in 
preparing confidential studies regarding 
plant sites, etc. The report of Upper Pen- 
insula Power Company describes the in- 
dustrial revival in upper Michigan and 
the diversification of industry. (This topic 
was covered more fully in a recent talk 
by President Warden before the New 
York Society of Security Analysts.) Some 
other utilities that devote a page or two of 
their reports to area development include 
West Penn Electric, Rochester Gas & 
Electric, Gulf Power, Texas Power & 
Light, Houston Lighting, and Minne- 
sota Power & Light. 

New England has gained somewhat of 
an undeserved reputation for slipping 
proportionately in its industrial appeal, 
due to the migration of part of the tex- 
tile industry to the South in recent years. 
The reports of New England Gas & Elec- 
tric, New England Electric, and other 
utilities in the area devote space to com- 
bating the idea and describing the new 
electronics, machinery, and other plants 
which are replacing the lost units of the 
textile industry. 

Empire District Electric is one of the 
few utilities operating in an area of de- 
clining natural resources. Its report in- 
cludes a chart showing that while lead 
and zinc mining has decreased 57 per cent 
in the last decade, industry has become 
diversified and its industrial business has 
increased 153 per cent. 


| -or and Parkways: Some utili- 
ties mention the stimulating effects 
of new highways and parkways—Atlantic 
City Electric devotes two pages of its re- 
port to the Garden state parkway. Boston 
Edison also has two pages of “Highways 
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to Future Growth,” with pictures of some conditioning load and thus substantially 
of the new industries attracted to the sub- improve the annual load factor. Pre- 
urban service area. Central Hudson Gas liminary results are favorable and indi- 
& Electric and Rockland Light & Power cate that heating costs are reasonable. 
describe the importance of the New York American Gas & Electric reported that 
state thruway, and other new express- 1,221 resistance heated homes were added 
ways in the area. Ohio Edison’s report during the year, raising the number on 
mentions the Ohio turnpike, and the pro- the system to over 2,800. (There were also 
posed north-south turnpike. many thousands of kilowatts of supple- 
St. Lawrence Seaway: Cleveland Elec- mental heating added.) This was the first 
tric Illuminating and Ohio Edison devote year in which the company began to see 
space to describing the benefits which their “real results” from the heat pump. Both 
areas should receive when the seaway is GE and Westinghouse established dealers 
completed in 1959. for packaged heat pumps in most of the 
company’s territory and others are ex- 
H™ Pumps: This is one of the most pected to begin production in the near 
promising long-term load builders. future. The utility carried out a program 
Central & South West says that there is of training its own organization to help 
widespread testing of the pump in its area, dealers. Over 100 heat pumps were sold 
which if successful will permit its sub- during the year, bringing the system total 
sidiaries to participate in the winter air- to 193. Within a few years the company 
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expects to sell many times this amount. 
It has an experimental heat pump solar 
collector in operation at the Philip Sporn 
plant as an auxiliary heat source for the 
heat pump. 

Atlantic City Electric is actively pro- 
moting the heat pump, 20 having been sold 
in 1954, mostly for use in new homes; it 
it estimated that 150 will be sold in 1955. 
According to the report, industry figures 
forecast that in ten years almost a million 
heat pumps will have been installed na- 
tionally, with sales at the rate of a quar- 
ter-million a year by that time. 

Florida Power Corporation is continu- 
ing to push the sale of heat pumps and 
last year added as many as it had in the 
previous seven years. About one-third of 
all heat pumps are in Florida. Room air 
conditioners and electric space heating are 
also being promoted. 


phones ias Load: Air condi- 
tioning is becoming an important 
factor in the summer load growth. Central 
& South West last year benefited sharply 
by the sustained period of excessive heat 
in Texas, which caused a new record peak 
demand nearly 16 per cent above that of 
the previous year. As a result of this and 
other factors, share earnings jumped to 
$2 from $1.72 in the previous year. While 
electric revenues gained less than 7 per 
cent in the first half of the year, the sec- 
ond half showed a gain of over 14 per 
cent. Texas Utilities also benefited by the 
52-day heat wave. American G&E reported 
an increase of 75 per cent over 1953 in 
sales of room air-conditioning units. 
Power for the AEC: The AEC is now 
reported to be taking over 7 per cent of 
all the nation’s electricity. OVEC’s two 
200,000-kilowatt generating units (serv- 
ing the gaseous diffusion project at Ports- 
mouth) went into operation in January, 
a month ahead of schedule—two years 
after the project left the drafting boards. 
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Nine more will follow, making Clifty 
Creek the largest power plant ever built 
by a private company. (Kiger will be only 
slightly smaller.) Reports of Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric, Columbus & Southern 
Ohio Electric, Dayton Power & Light, 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric, Toledo 
Edison, and Ohio Edison describe the 
construction progress of OVEC, its fi- 
nancial setup, and its relations with spon- 
soring utilities. The report of Union Elec- 
tric discusses construction progress at the 
Joppa plant of EEI, also built to service 
the AEC. 


i besten Gas: Conversion to natural 
gas is still proceeding in some sec- 
tions, including parts of the New York 
metropolitan area. Consolidated Edison’s 
report describes the $27,500,000 program, 
started last September, to convert its en- 
tire remaining area, now served with 
mixed gas, to natural gas. 

Public Service Electric & Gas describes 
its success in obtaining additional supplies 
of natural gas, and the beginnings of its 
program to convert the area from mixed 
to natural gas. 

The report of Northwestern Public 
Service states that the company has been 
trying for fifteen years to bring natural gas 
to eastern South Dakota, with some im- 
proved prospect for success at present. 

Postwar Expansion Slowing? Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric’s report states: 


Barring any further national emer- 
gencies, it should be possible to carry 
out for some time our required further 
expansion at a more normal pace, by 
providing merely for normal growth. 
This should bring many important bene- 
fits, not the least of which are lower 
construction and production costs, and 
make possible operation without the 
economic disadvantages that beset op- 
erations with low reserves. 
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However, the reports of utilities in the 
Texas area do not indicate any apparent 
decline in the rate of construction in that 
area; Central & South West, for exam- 
ple, is planning record expenditures in 
1955-56. 


Hr Development: Niagara Mo- 
hawk, New York State Electric & 
Gas, and Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
devote special attention in their reports to 
the proposed Niagara river development, 
which remains a bone of contention be- 
tween Robert Moses (already busy build- 
ing the St. Lawrence power project) and 
the New York utilities (headed by Ni- 
agara Mohawk) which have devoted much 
time and money toward the development 
plans. 

Southern California Edison and Pacific 
Gas and Electric are still actively devel- 
oping hydro projects in California. Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power devotes a page to 
the $34,000,000 Roanoke river program, 
which it won the right to develop after 
many years of litigation with the Interior 
Department. 

The Pacific Northwest is still the scene 
of major hydro development and planning. 
The reports of Pacific Power & Light, 
Washington Water Power, and Portland 
General Electric describe some of the im- 
portant plans of their affiliate, Pacific 
Northwest Power. Puget Sound Power & 
Light describes the plans of the new Puget 
Sound Utilities Council in which it has 
teamed up with Tacoma, Seattle, and sev- 
eral public utility districts. 


ewe Power: Almost every annual 
report has a word to say about atomic 
power, but usually the stories are couched 
in somewhat similar generalities. Arizona 
Public Service (see page 705) comments 
humorously as follows: 


Jus one teeng more, Senor Reddy. 
JUNE 9, 1955 


You got a good company an’ a good 
beezness here; but whot gonna happen 
to eet when peoples can buy a leetle 
atom power plant for their house? 

In the first place, Gordo, that prob- 
ably will never happen. We’ve all read 
and heard statements like that, but the 
leading scientists say that such a thing 
is highly improbable. However, atomic 
energy has a very definite place in the 
electric utility industry. Contrary to 
what a lot of people think, the use of 
atomic energy will not do away with 
power plants as we know them today. 
What it will do is replace the firebox 
with a nuclear reactor—atomic energy 
will simply provide an alternate fuel 
for our generating plants. 


Opies Public Utilities really comes 
to grips with the subject, enclosing 
with its annual report (Information Series 
No. 12) a lengthy report “How Will 
Atomic Power Affect Us?” Duquesne 
Light and Detroit Edison devote special 
attention to the atomic reactor projects 
with which they are closely affiliated, and 
Rochester Gas & Electric presents a dia- 
gram of a theoretical 100,000-kilowatt 
breeder reactor. 

Adequate Wiring: Surprisingly few an- 
nual reports mention one of the industry’s 
leading problems, adequate wiring. Con- 
sumers Power points out that we now have 
two-and-a-half times as many appliances 
in household use as twenty years ago— 
with perhaps 15 or 20 electric motors in 
the home. 

Stronger educational efforts seem need- 
ed to remedy the situation. 

Hurricanes: There are usually a few 
utilities (other than the hydro companies) 
which suffer from abnormal weather con- 
ditions. Last year the New England com- 
panies and Long Island Lighting suffered 
from hurricanes Carol and Edna. (Hazel 
turned inland before reaching New Eng- 
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land.) Naturally the reports of these com- 
panies described the storm damage, the 
emergency work (with help from other 
areas) to restore service quickly, and the 
effects on share earnings. 


Mores Business Machines: Alabama 
Power’s report says: “Akin to re- 
search has been the growing application 
of modern business machines to various 
aspects of the company’s business such as 
accounting, customers’ billing, and payroll 
procedures, and the utilization of these 
machines in solving certain engineering 
and operating problems.” 

American G&E has put into operation a 
“penalty factor computor” which simu- 
lates mathematically the entire generation 
transmission system, instantly computing 
opportunities for economies in long-dis- 
tance transmission which is expected to 
save $100,000 a year. Atlantic City Elec- 
tric and six other electric utilities have in- 
stalled a $400,000 network calculator at 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, each of 
the companies having time allotted for use 


e 


of the machine in proportion to its finan- 
cial participation. 

Public Power: The reports of Northern 
States Power and St. Joseph Light & 
Power discuss public power develop- 
ments in the Missouri valley, where some 
of the new hydro projects are now com- 
ing into operation. Utah Power & Light 
discusses various angles of public power 
under the heading “Energized Socialism.” 

Georgia Power Company is still nego- 
tiating (after five years) with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the distribution 
of Georgia’s share of the power produced 
at the federally financed Clark Hill dam 
on the Savannah river. 

One of the most controversial political 
topics of the past year, the so-called 
Dixon-Yates controversy, receives com- 
paratively little attention in the reports of 
the companies affected. Southern Com- 
pany devotes a paragraph to the project. 

Employee Benefits: Arkansas-Missouri 
Power Company devotes a page of its an- 
nual report to listing the substantial bene- 
fits developed for employees. 


DATA ON ELECTRIC UTILITY STOCKS 


1954 5/17/55 
Rev. Price Div. 
(Miill.) About Rate 
$230 S Amer. Gas & Elec. ....... 44 $1.80 
35 O Arizona Pub. Serv. ....... 26 1.00 
9 © Arkansas Mo. Pr. ........ 25 1.24a 
27 S Atlantic City Hite. ....+.. 42 1.60b 
107 S_ Baltimore Gas & Elec. .... 35 1.60 
5 O Bangor Hydro-Elec. ...... a5 1.80 
4 O Black Hills P.& L....... 26 1.28 
86 S Boston Edison ........... 58 2.80 
17 A Galt, Elec: Power ........ 12 .60 
17 O Calif. Oregon Power ..... 31 1.60 
7 © Coalit<Paciic Util. ....... 28 1.40 
BAS. atone ne Lee cecsines 24 1.10 
23 S Cent. HudsonG. & E..... 18 76 
16) (O) (Cent GU Be OG, 3. oawce es 36 1.60 
30° S Gent SIP Light ..s.0.00 47 2.20 
BG) 5 NOME De. Siesiceseseues 26 1.40 
10 O Cent. Louisiana Elec. ..... 29 1.20 
30 O Cent. Maine Power ....... 26 1.20 
105 S Cent. & South West ...... 32 1.32 
10 O Cent. Vermont P. S....... 18 .92 
95 S Cincinnati G. & E......... 26 1.20 
6 O Citizens Utilities ......... 15 48h 





Cur- -—— Share Earnings Price- Divi- Common 

rent Cur. % In- 12Mos. Earns. dend Stock 

Yield Period crease Ended Ratio Pay-out Equity 
$2.65** 10% Mar. 16.6 68% 33% 


“I 
_ 
— 


4.1% 


AALMPRANADRARNAME RU Unbo 


NA 


8 1.65 27 Mar. 15.8 61 28 
0 1.86 24 Mar. 13.4 67 30 
8 2:17 18 Mar. 19.4 74 30 
6 1.98 29 Mar. 17.7 81 37 
1 2.30 8 Mar. 15.2 78 33 
9 2.10 7 Jan. 12.4 61 26 
8 3.12 5 Dec. 18.6 90 53 
0 76 D6 Mar. 15.8 79 34 
2 1.86 32 Dec. 16.7 86 36 
0 2.18** 4 Mar. 12.8 64 30 
6 1.53 13 Mar. $5.7 72 32 
2 1.02 26 Mar. 17.6 75 33 
4 2.72 36 Mar. 13.2 59 32 
7 3:15 12 Mar. 14.9 70 40 
4 FAG 44 Mar. 122 66 33 
1 1.62 17 Mar. 17.9 74 30 
6 2.00 27 Mar. 13.0 60 30 
2.00 16 Dec. 16.0 66 33 

1:32 50 Mar. 13.6 70 30 

1.71 13 Dec. 15.2 58 37 

‘a 1.07 5 Mar. 14.0 45 38 
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1954 : 5/17/55 Cur- Share Earnings Price- Divi- Common 
Rev. (Continued) Price Div. rent Cur. Jo In- 12Mos. Earns. dend Stock ; 
(Miull.) About Rate Yield Period crease Ended Ratio Pay-out Equity 
91 S Cleveland El. Illum. ...... 68 2.60 3.8 3.86 D4 Dec. 17.6 67 44 f 
S 49 Sooke. Soet, Pee. 22.5... 29 1.20 4.1 1.63 15 Mar. 17.8 74 39 : 
35 S Columbus & S.0O. E....... 31 1.60 52 1.97 3 Mar. 157 81 33 ; 
310 S Commonwealth Edison .... 40 1.80c 4.5 2.78 32 Mar. 14.4 65 49 
10 A Community Pub. Service .. 25 100% 4.0 1.76 13 Mar. 14.2 57 49 
2 O Concord Electric ......... 40 2.40 6.0 2.64 6 Dec. 152 91 63 
60 O Connecticut L.& P........ 20 .98 4.9 1.17** 2 Mar. 74 84 38 
19 O Connecticut Power ....... 45 2.25 5.0 2.56 10 Mar. 17.6 88 41 
474 S Consol. Edison ........... 50 2.40 4.8 2.96 2 Mar. 16.9 81 43 
170 S Consumers Power ........ 48 2.20 4.6 3.18 8 Mar. 15.1 69 42 
je OC. es Sa 44 2.00 4.5 2.88 4 Dec. 15.3 69 36 
31 S Delaware P.& L. ........ 35 1.50 4.3 2.17 14 Mar. 16.1 69 35 
196 S Detroit Edison ........... 36 1.60 44 2.18 14 Mar. 16.5 73 45 
B03 A Boeke PORE 6.5 iceccs cess 54 2.00 te 3.21 1 Mar. 16.8 62 53 
81 S Duquesne Light .......... 35 1.80 51 2.11 1 Mar. 16.6 85 32 i 
27 O Eastern Util. Assoc. ...... 34 2.00 5.8 2.28 5 Mar. 14.9 88 33 
2 O Edison Sault Elec. ........ 14 .60 4.3 1.04 27 Dec. 13.5 48 49 
10 © El Paso Elec, ........... 40 1.60 4.0 2.43 19 Mar. 16.5 66 37 
10 S_ Enmpire Dist. Elec. ........ 26 1.40 5.4 188 Dll Mar. 13.8 74 32 
4° Pech ts: & &. ......5. 53 3.00 5.7 3.26 16 Dec. 16.3 92 53 
38 S Florida Pwr. Corp. ....... 44 1.60 3.6 2.25 11 Mar. 19.6 71 30 
79 S Fionda P. & L. .......... 66 2.00 3.0 3.79 28 Mar. 17.4 53 35 
163 S General Pub. Util. ........ 36 1.70 4.7 2.42 13 Dec. 14.9 70 39 
6 O Green Mt. Power ......... 33 1.80 55 Pao 35 Feb. 14.2 78 39 
a7 S Golf States Ual. ......... 33 1.40 4.2 1.93 3 Mar. 17.1 73 30 
20 A Sartford =. L. .....:.05.. 59 2.75 4.7 3.70 10 Mar. 15.9 74 47 
5 49 Baveril Plec. ... 2.2.2.0 44 2.15¢ 4.9 1.95 D35 Dec. 22.6 110 100 
58 S Bouton. @& P. ......25.% 43 1.20 2.8 2.19 26 Mar. 19.6 25 40 
7 © Monat P. S...... 005. 26 1.40 5.4 1.58 20 Dec. 16.5 89 46 
2S S SGANO POWE ....0206ss000 29 1.10 3.8 1.83 9 Mar. 15.8 60 35 
70 S. Tlinois Power ............ 53 2.20 4.2 3:13 22 Mar. 16.9 70 35 
37 S Indianapolis P.& L. ...... 25 1.10 4.4 1.70 6 Mar. 14.7 65 35 
18 S Interstate Power ......... 14 70 5.0 1.00 8 Mar. 14.0 70 30 
FY © iowatiee L &P......... 27 1.25 4.6 1.92 19 Mar. 14.1 65 30 
al S fowa-tll G.& EB. oc. secss 35 1.80 54 2.29 5 Mar. 15.3 79 39 
31 S Iowa Power & Lt. ........ 28 1.40 5.0 1.89 D1 Mar. 14.8 74 30 
27 O Iowa Pub. Service ........ 16 80 5.0 1.09 9 Mar. 14.7 73 29 
12 O Iowa Southern Util. ...... 23 1.20 5.2 1.60 4 Mar. 14.4 75 38 
51 S Kansas Cty PSL. ...... 43 1.80 4.2 2.31 7 Mar. 18.6 78 34 
25 O Kansas sas & Elec. ...... 56 =. 2.40 4.3 3.97 14 Apr. 14.1 60 Bf | 
Bb 3: gGancas Pe ® Lt .....0005 23 1.20 52 1.56 13 Mar. 14.7 hf 26 
35 9 Kentacky Wal. ...5....... 27 1.20 4.4 2.30 25 Mar. 11,7 52 33 
6 9 fake Senor DP. ..... 22 1.10 5.0 1.44 1 Mar. 153 76 37 
5 O Lawrence Elec. ........... 30 1.60 5.3 140 D2s Dec. 21.4 77 63 
a7 6S Sione island fap. ......-. 22 1.00 4.5 1.26** D2 Mar. 17.4 79 32 
41 S Louisville G. & E......... 47 1.80 3.8 335 2 Dec. 14.0 54 34 
7 Dowell Mec EA i... 2.00055 60 S20; 60 5.5 3.04 D19 Dec. 19.7 109 65 
ee OE OS oe re 29 1.60 55 2.01 D7 Dec. 14.4 80 15 
7 40 WMhanisonts @ EE. .....2-.. 43 1.60 a7, 3.20 2 Dec. 13.4 50 53 
3 A Maine Public Service ..... 30 1.60 333 2.21 30 Mar. 13.6 72 35 
4 0 Michigan G. & E. ........ 38 1.35h 6.6h 3.13 4 Dec. 12,1 43 31 
144 S Middle South Util. ....... 31 1.50 4.8 2.17 10 Mar. 14.3 69 35 
AAS Minnesota P&L. ........ 25 1.20 4.8 1.72 D113 Feb. 14.5 70 35 
2 © Biss: Valley P.S: ......5. 27 140g 5.2 2.42 10 Apr. 112 58 30 | 
Ue ee eae 14 60 43 .90 14 ~—— Dec. 15.6 67 28 ; 
S  ilissous Vel. ..ccs oc sees A 1.36 5.0 1.89 19 Mar. 14.3 72 35 
31 S Montana Power .......... 37 1.60 4.3 2.62 D2 Mar. 14.1 61 36 
122 S New England Elec. ....... 18 .90 5.0 123%* — Mar. 14.6 73 34 
38 O New England G.& E..... 18 1.00 5.6 igo Di Mar. 13.3 74 37 
43 O New Orleans P.S......... 45 2.25 5.0 2.65 2 Feb. 17.0 85 39 
2 O Newport Electric ......... 41 200 4.9 2.55 D10 Mar. 16.1 78 34 
73 S N.Y. State Elec. & Gas .. 41 2.00 4.9 2.64 D1 Mar. 155 76 35 
210 S Niagara Mohawk Pwr..... 34 160 4.7 2.14 4 Mar. 15.9 75 34 
68 O Northern Ind. P. S....... 34 1.60 4.7 2.55 17 Mar. 133 63 34 
118 S Northern States Pr. ...... 17 80 4.7 1.11 9 Mar. 15:3 72 29 
9 O Northwestern P. S........ 17 .90 53 131 7 Mar. 13.0 69 27 
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1954 F 5/17/55 Cur- Share Earnings Price-  Divi- Common 
Rev. (Continued) Price Div. rent Cur. % In- 12 Mos. Earns. dend Stock 
(Mill.) About Rate Yield Period crease Ended Ratio Pay-out Equity 
HO S Olbto Edison «0.00000 c00 47 2.20 4.7 3.15 9 Mar. 14.9 70 41 
40 S OklahomaG.& E......... 35 1.60 4.6 2.26 74 Mar. 15.5 71 30 
14 O Otter Tail Power ........ 30 1.60 es 1.98 D1 Mar. 15.2 81 31 
Seo SS Peete G:. SE. oc. cessses 48 2.20 4.6 2.88 2 Dec. 16.7 76 39 
mo © Pecme Po L.. ....0600060% 26 1.30 5.0 1.57 D3 Mar. 16.6 83 28 
109 S Penn Power & Lt. ........ 46 2.40 SZ 2.93 9 Mar. 15:7 82 29 
10 A Penn. Water & Pwr. ...... 49 2.00 4.1 243 28 Dec. 17.9 73 29 
196 S Philadelphia Elec. ........ 39 1.80 4.6 2.29 4 Mar. 17.0 79 36 
29 O Portland Gen. Elec. ....... 22 1.00 4.5 1.48 16 Jan. 14.9 68 42 
52 S_ Potomac Elec. Pwr. ...... vA | 1.00 4.8 1.18 2 Mar. 17.8 85 36 
63 S Pub. Serv. of Colo. ....... 43 1.80 4.2 252 8 Mar. VA 71 34 
230 S Pub. Serv. El. & Gas ..... 32 1.60 5.0 2.12** 14 Mar. 15.0 75 31 
62 S Public Serv. of Ind. ...... 42 2.00 4.8 2.44 4 Mar. 72 82 34 
23 O Public Serv. of N. H..... 17 .90 5.3 1:37 57 Mar. 12.4 66 33 
10 O Public Serv. of N. M...... 16 .68 4.3 .96 55 Mar. 16.7 71 31 
21 S Puget Sound P.& L. ...... 36 172 48 2:01 12 Mar. 17.1 82 58 
49 S RochesterG. & E. ........ 47 2.24 4.8 3.25 D2 Mar. 14.5 69 34 
mM © Recisng LSP. 2.5 <6. 19 .60 oe 83 36 Dec. 22.9 y fA 29 

4 & St josepr Lh. & P: ....05.. 24 1.32 55 eae 2 Mar. 13.6 75 43 
39 S San DiegoG. & E......... 17 80 4.7 1.08 11 Mar. 15.7 74 44 
8 O Sierra Pacific Pr. ........ 42 2.00 4.8 2.67 32 Mar. 15.7 75 28 
154 S So. Calif. Edison .....44.. 48 2.40 5.0 3.05 29 Mar. 15.7 79 37 
34-8 Soe Carola E. © G......5. 18 .90 5.0 1.38** 13 Mar. 13.0 65 28 
6 O Southern Colo. Pr. ....... 16 70 4.4 121 D1 Feb. 13.2 58 41 
194 S Southern Company ....... 20 .90 4.5 1.30 5 Mar. 15.4 69 29 
14 S_ So. Indiana G. & E. ...... 32 1.50 4.7 2.42 22 Mar. 13.2 62 34 
4 O So. Nevada Power........ 19 80 42 1.48 45 Dec. 12.8 54 64 

1 O Southern Utah Pr. ........ 14 1.00 7a 92 D3 Mar. 15.2 109 39 

3 O Southwestern E. S. ....... 21 1.00 4.8 1.61 6 Feb. 13.0 62 31 
33 S Southwestern P. S........ 28 1.32 4.7 1.56 10 Mar. 17.9 85 30 
1a 3 i) oe 30 1.00 ow 1.45 22 Mar. 20.7 69 36 
117 S_ Texas Utilities ........... 43 2.32032 3.92 33. Mar. 18.6 59 37 
35 S Toledo Edison ............ 15 10° 47 97 14 Mar. 15.5 72 29 
11 O TucsonG. EL. & P...... 27 1.04 3.9 1.76 25 Mar. 15.3 59 40 
114 S Union Elec. of Mo. ....... 30 1.40 4.7 1.65 21 Dec. 18.2 85 36 
28 O United Illuminating ...... ao 255+ 48 KB 8 Dec. 16.9 81 51 
40 Upper Peninsula Pr. ...... 28 1.40 5.0 2.38 60 Dec. 11.8 59 31 
32 S Utah Power & Lt. ........ 45 2.00 4.4 3.03 27 Mar. 14.9 66 41 
Ob © Virsina  @ Po 2... 0365: 38 1.60 4.2 2.33 36 Mar. 16.3 69 3c 
23 S Washington Water Pr. .... 38 1.70 4.5 1.94 7; Mar. 19.6 88 33 
116 S West Penn Elec. ......... 25 1.20 4.8 1.91 9 Mar. 1 63 27 
64 O West Penn Power ........ 48 2.40 5.0 3.05 13 Mar. 15.7 79 33 
10 O Western Lt. & Tel. ...... 31 1.60 52 2.70 12 Mar. $ES 59 27 
22 O Western Mass. Cos. ...... 43 2.20 5 2.96 9 Mar. 14.5 74 51 
88 S Wisconsin Elec. Pr. (Cons.) 33 1.50 45 2.37 14 Mar. 13.9 63 40 
35 O Wisconsin P. & L. ........ 25 1.28 Sel 1.76 —_ Mar. 14.2 73 34 
31 S Wisconsin Pub. Ser. ...... 23 1.10 4.8 1,57 13 Mar. 14.6 70 34 

ic) IE 4.9% 15.9 72% 
Foreign Companies 
$186 S American & Foreign Pr... 14 $ .75(e) 5.4% $1.90 D25% Dec. 7.4 39% 48% 

6 A Bragtian Yrac. L. & P.... 74 — — 140 D53 Dec.’53 5.4 — 67 
56 A British Columbia Pr. ..... 30 1.00 BP 1.62 16 Dec. 18.5 62 28 
16 A Gatineau Power .......... 31 1.20 3.9 1.99 12 Dec. 15.6 60 30 
10 A Qeenet Power . .......60505 29 1.20 4.1 1.56 20 Dec. 18.6 77 44 
45 A Shawinigan Wtr.& Pr..... 59 1.45 25 2.84 25 Dec. 20.8 51 35 


B—Boston Exchange. A—American Stock Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. S— 
New York Stock Exchange. D—Decrease. *If additional common shares have been recently offered, earn- 
ings are adjusted to give effect to the offering. Percentage change is in the net income available for com- 
mon stock. **Based on average number of shares. b—Also 5 per cent stock dividend. c—Also 3/10 share 
of Northern Illinois Gas for each share of Commonwealth Edison. #—Also occasional stock dividends. 
tEstimated. a—Also 8 per cent stock dividend. e—Includes 15 cents extra. g—Also 10 per cent stock 
dividend. h—Also regular annual 3 per cent stock dividend, which is included in the yield. 
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What Others Think 





State Commissions to Consider Atomic 
Energy Problems 


. a" (id developments are coming thick 

and fast in the nuclear energy 
field,” W. F. Whitney of Wisconsin says 
as president of National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
(NARUC), in discussing the approaching 
convention of the association at Asheville, 
North Carolina. 

“Public thinking trends indicate there 
has been too much ‘hush-hush’ about nu- 
clear energy, and that greater efforts 
should be made to educate the public on 
the facts, development, and benefits rela- 
tive to profitable industrial uses,” the 
NARUC president explained. 

The particular problems of authorizing 
and developing the use of nuclear energy 
in the electric utility industry, President 
Whitney announced, will be given prefer- 
ential treatment and national attention at 
the sixty-seventh annual convention of the 
NARUC, October 24th to 27th, at Ashe- 
ville. 

The NARUC has arranged on October 
25th an all-forenoon 6-member panel dis- 
cussion of nuclear energy. The panel mem- 
bers are well qualified in this particular 
field and have spent much time conduct- 
ing special research studies, on a national 
basis, to provide factual background data. 

The panel will consist of: 


Moderator 
Honorable John H. Hessey, chair- 
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man, Maryland Public Service 
Commission 


Panel Members 

A commissioner of U. S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission 

Honorable John H. McCarthy, chair- 
man, Michigan Public Service 
Commission 

Honorable George P. Steinmetz, 
commissioner, Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission 

Honorable Ray E. Untereiner, com- 
missioner, California Public Utili- 
ties Commission 

Honorable Edward R. Thornton, 
commissioner, New Hampshire 
Public Utilities Commission 


7 considering the unfolding problems of 
authorizing and regulating the use of 
nuclear energy, the panel will consider: 


1. Progress which has been made in 
the generation of electricity by use of 
nuclear energy. 

2. Problems which are now and will 
be presented to regulatory commissions 
because of this development. 

3. The health, safety, and legal as- 
pects which may require governmental 
supervision. 


Audience participation in a question- 
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answer period will be held during the 
panel session. 

Public service commissioners represent- 
ing every state, the District of Columbia, 
and the territories of Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, are members of NARUC. The pri- 
mary purposes of NARUC are to pro- 
mote research and study of regulation, to 
develop uniformity of regulatory meth- 
ods, and to co-ordinate regulation be- 
tween state and federal commissions. 

NARUC conventions draw an average 
of 500 to 600 registered members and 


guests. 


Persons especially interested may 


attend under guest registration ($25), all 
convention sessions and other activities. 
President Whitney emphasized that no- 
tice of guests’ intentions to attend the con- 
vention, and requests for hotel reserva- 
tions, should be directed to Commissioner 
Edward H. McMahan, North Carolina 
Utilities Commission, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

Grove Park Inn, which has been com- 
pletely reserved for NARUC commission- 
ers and staff members, will be headquar- 
ters for all convention sessions. Guest 
reservations will be made at two other 
downtown Asheville hotels. 





Utility Rate Making in West Virginia 


HE regulation of utility rates is of 

growing concern to everyone since, 
directly or indirectly, the entire popula- 
tion is affected by the cost of water, gas, 
electricity, and public communication and 
transportation. Nearly all customers have 
greatly increased their use of utility serv- 
ices in the past decade. Moreover, the 
problem has grown in importance because 
there has been a larger number of rate 
proceedings instituted before the various 
public service commissions since the close 
of World War II than in any other com- 
parable period in the history of regula- 
tion. Noting this fact, Charles C. Wise 
and Ben K. Baer, writing in the West 
Virginia Law Review, March, 1955, issue, 
make “Some Comments on Rate Making 
in West Virginia.” In presenting a résumé 
of the state’s rate case problems, they say: 


... The first stage in preparing and 
presenting a rate case is the develop- 
ment of a cost of service for a so-called 
test period which is generally the pre- 
ceding twelve months. This cost of 
service customarily is made up of four 
major factors: (1) operating expenses, 
(2) depreciation and depletion allow- 


ances for property consumed in provid- 
ing service, (3) taxes, and (4) return 
to the investor for the use of his money 
computed by the rate base—rate of re- 
turn formula. The commission staff 
often makes independent study and of- 
fers evidence. 


The original cost for rate-making pur- 
poses is established by the books and rec- 
ords of the company, according to the 
classification of accounts required by the 
West Virginia commission. Where orig- 
inal cost figures are not available, an esti- 
mated original cost study is made and then 
booked. The customary test of whether 
property may be properly included in the 
rate base depends on whether it can be said 
to be “used or useful” in rendering public 
service, the article states. Property held 
for future use is often challenged by prot- 
estants. 


addition to the original cost of plant, 
the commission allows as part of the 
rate base, materials and supplies required 
in day-to-day operations and a sum for 
working capital computed on the basis of 
forty-five days for gas and electric utili- 
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ties which bill subsequent to the rendering 
of service, and, on a basis of fifteen days 
for utilities which bill in advance, such as 
telephone companies. The commission at 
the present time, states the article, refuses 
to include in the rate base, over protest of 
many utilities, acquisition adjustments and 
construction work in progress. 
The article continues: 


Acquisition adjustments represent 
the difference between the actual cost of 
property to the utility and its historical 
“original cost.” Many public utility sys- 
tems in the state today are comprised 
of a number of small operating compa- 
nies acquired over many years at an ac- 
tual cost greatly exceeding the original 
cost of perhaps a half-century ago. The 
failure of the commission to allow this 
differential for rate-making purposes 
excludes a substantial portion of the ac- 
tual cost to the utility of acquiring and 
putting together the systems which per- 
mit cheaper and more efficient service. 
The treatment given to acquisition ad- 
justments stems in part from the Uni- 
form System of Accounts which re- 
quires their segregation for accounting 
purposes. .. . The utility is permitted 
to charge interest on such work but 
usually at a rate substantially less than 
a proper return, and it is often imprac- 
ticable for the company to charge in- 
terest on all construction. The refusal 
of the commission to include the un- 
completed construction work in the rate 
base appears to stem from the theory 
that such property is not “used and use- 
ful.” This test originated in cases where 
the utility challenged rates as confisca- 
tory in the formative years of regula- 
tion when the reproduction cost was the 
favored method for determining the 
rate base and the “used and useful” 
standard was appropriate to this par- 
ticular method of valuation. Under the 
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original cost approach, however, the 
concept of “used and useful” in its tra- 
ditional sense has little, if any, rele- 
vancy. ... 


I* recent cases, the article notes, the 
principal area of dispute has shifted 
from the valuation of the rate base to the 
area of operating expenses. Here too com- 
putation of expenses is influenced by the 
required accounting classifications. The 
test period is generally the most recent 
twelve months’ experience for which fig- 
ures are available. Problems come from 
the rigid use of the test period, the article 
states. 

Whereas the rates are made for 
the future, they must, under the West Vir- 
ginia commission’s rule, be based on past 
experience. Costs must be experienced to 
be included in the cost of service, thereby 
creating a regulatory lag. 

The operating expenses of a utility are 
not stable but subject to continuing fluc- 
tuation, the article points out, whereas rate 
proceedings before the commission ap- 
proach the purported goal of reasonable- 
ness only for the period covered by the 
cost of service. Rates may be just and rea- 
sonable at a given time, yet the dollar earn- 
ings that they, in fact, produce may turn 
out to be actually fictitious, since, with 
constantly rising costs for labor and ma- 
terials, coupled with continuous necessary 
expansion of plant facilities, there is 
chronic attrition in earnings. A utility 
never realizes all of its given rate of re- 
turn, and as a result—in order to protect 
its economic position—it must file re- 
peatedly for rate relief. The writers sug- 
gest that the use of an inflexible test period 


is outmoded. 


In appraisal of the commission’s depre- 
ciation policies, the authors write: 


The commission’s present views on 
depreciation are largely influenced by 
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original cost accounting and stem from 
the Uniform System of Accounts. 
Whereas originally fair value was the 
basis for computation rather than book 
cost, the commission now requires that 
original cost be amortized through an 
annual allowance for depreciation and 
depletion. The so-called “straight-line” 
method has become the accepted method 
of computing both the annual charge 
and the reserve... . 

Although the commission has recog- 
nized that the purpose and function of 
the depreciation reserve and annual 
charge are to protect the investment in 
utility plant and proper maintenance 
thereof for public service, the purported 
accomplishment is illusory under pres- 
ent commission practice. The use of the 
original cost for amortization purposes 
fails to protect plant investment during 
periods of sustained inflation. The 
“straight-line” method computed ac- 
cording to original cost is fair to both 
investor and consumer in periods of 
stable currency, but is grossly unfair in 
times of rising costs for replacements 
must be bought with inflated dollars and 
effective purchasing power is dimin- 
ped... . 


HE article notes a shift, in recent 
years, occurring in the meaning of 
“rate of return.” The West Virginia com- 
mission, along with others, now considers 
return as an expense of doing business and 
thus an essential part of the cost of service. 
This result has been caused in large meas- 
ure by the tremendous expansion of util- 
ity services in the last two decades. The 
increased demands for service have neces- 
sitated additional capital as a recurring 
item and the cost of obtaining new money 


has, in effect, constituted an operating ex- 
pense. 

“As long as the commission follows the 
principle of limiting the rate of return to 
the historical cost of money, a utility has 
great difficulty in improving its debt- 
equity ratio.” Manifestly, the article notes, 
the attraction of new capital for expan- 
sion or other purposes may be seriously 
impaired. Stocks of utilities often sell be- 
low current market trends under these cir- 
cumstances, and, sometimes, even in the 
case of a well-managed company, at less 
than book value. The commission, in 
recognition of these problems, has recently 
departed somewhat from what the article 
calls “rather fixed views” as to rate of re- 
turn, and has allowed net earnings slightly 
in excess of 6 per cent. The article con- 
cludes: 


It is submitted that as long as the cur- 
rent [original cost] rate-making phi- 
losophy of the West Virginia commis- 
sion is purely a mechanical process, 
geared solely to a strict bookkeeping 
basis, an ominous threat exists to realis- 
tic regulation which is necessary to sus- 
tain the growth of the utility business 
with fair and equal treatment to both 
the investor and consumer. . 


The regulatory climate has much to do 
with an investor’s willingness to provide 
equity capital for the tremendous expan- 
sion common to all utilities during the past 
ten years, the authors state. It has become 
increasingly more difficult to finance such 
growth and if the inflationary trend con- 
tinues, “strict adherence to the original 
cost concept could cripple, if not ultimately 
destroy, private enterprise in the utility 


field.” 
—E.W.P. 
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NAEC Meeting 


rN the tenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Com- 
panies, held in Washington, D. C., last 
month, Robert A. Zachary, vice president 
of Public Service Electric & Gas Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey, was re-elect- 
ed chairman of the NAEC board to serve 
another year. P. L. Smith will continue 
as NAEC president. 

Two vice presidents were elected: 
Howard J. Cadwell, president of Western 
Massachusetts Electric Company, Green- 
field, Massachusetts, and Thomas W. 
Delzell, chairman of the board of Port- 
land General Electric Company, Portland, 
Oregon. Nine members were elected to 
the board of directors for the 3-year term 
expiring in 1958. These were: James H. 
Campbell, vice president, Consumers 


> 


The March of 
Events 


Power Company, Jackson, Michigan; J. 
E. Corette, president, The Montana 
Power Company, Butte, Montana; Albert 
A. Cree, president, Central Vermont Pub- 
lic Service Corporation, Rutland, Ver- 
mont; Lee C. Howley, vice president and 
general counsel, Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Company, Cleveland, Ohio; M. S. 
Luthringer, president, Central Illinois 
Public Service Company, Springfield, II- 
linois; P. L. Smith, president, NAEC, 
Washington, D. C.; J. B. Thomas, presi- 
dent, Texas Electric Service Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas; R. Baxter Wilson, 
president, Mississippi Power & Light 
Company, Jackson, Mississippi; and Rob- 
ert A. Zachary, vice president, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company, Newark, 
New Jersey. There are eighteen members 
previously elected for terms running to 
1956 and 1957. 


California 


Power Rate Boost Hinted 

_ that power and light rates may 

go up in Los Angeles was contained 
in a statement issued recently by the Los 
Angeles Department of Water and Power. 
The statement, in substance, said the gov- 
ernment was threatening further cuts in 
the city’s share of Hoover dam power and 
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that to make up the loss in the city by 
steam-generated power entailed additional 
expenses. A 12 per cent cut in Hoover 
dam power already is in effect. 

The board of water and power com- 
missioners issued an order to its erigineer- 
ing staff to make an immediate review of 
the power system budget for next year. 

















Power rate experts were also asked to 
report. 

Ben P. Griffith, president of the Water 
and Power Commission, declared that in 
the light of the possibility that it might be 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


necessary for the government to reduce 
firm power output at Hoover dam by 30 
per cent, “we are going to have to take a 
new look at our schedule of financial 
operations.” 


gy 
Kentucky 


Gas Rate Increases Granted 


NITED Fuet Gas and Central Ken- 

tucky Natural Gas companies last 

month were granted annual retail gas rate 
increases totaling $843,386. 

The state public service commission al- 
lowed United Fuel to increase its rates 
$152,099. The company sought a $725,099 
increase. The commission granted Central 
Kentucky Natural Gas authority to raise 
rates $691,287 a year. The company asked 
for a $944,308 increase. 

Both companies put their proposed in- 
creases into effect last January, subject to 
refund pending a decision by the commis- 
sion. 

An increase of $803,000 a year has also 
been awarded the Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Company by the state commission, 
effective June 17th. 


Greater Use of Electricity on 
Farms Noted 


D* E. J. Nestus, associate director of 
agricultural extension at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, recently noted how more 
electricity is being used on Kentucky 
farms. 

He said figures of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration show the aver- 
age monthly power consumption per farm 
on REA-financed lines in Kentucky in- 
creased from 90 kilowatt-hours in Decem- 
ber, 1947, to 205 kilowatt-hours in De- 
cember, 1954. 

Although this big jump in power con- 
sumption is evidence that farmers are 
making electric power do more work for 
them, there is still a big field for improving 
farm efficiency through the wise use of 
electricity, Dr. Nesius said. 


xB 
Michigan 


Pay Boost Granted 


ooo Power Company recently 
announced it had reached a new 
agreement with the Utility Workers 
Union of America providing for wage 


increases ranging from 7 to 9 cents per 
hour. It also provides for changes in sick 
leave benefits and other working condi- 
tions, and for various modifications of the 
company’s pension plan. 


B 
Nebraska 


State Needs Power Plan 
Co-operation 


e geeeige Victor Anderson told presi- 
dents of Nebraska’s major public 








power agencies last month that they must 
co-operate among themselves to solve what 
he called “one of the greatest problems 
confronting our state today.” They must 
place the state’s power system in a posi- 
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tion to produce additional generating fa- 
cilities at the lowest possible cost, the 
governor said. 

Anderson called the conference of 
power leaders in an attempt to find a so- 
lution to the lengthy controversy among 
power districts. But he said he did not in- 
tend to discuss with them possible methods 
of reorganizing the power system. 

Power officials are in general agreement 
that the power system must be revamped 
to avoid a serious shortage of electricity. 

Senator Amos Morrison of Mitchell 
said he might make an effort to have the 
state legislature reorganize the Nebraska 
public power system. His decision would 


> 


depend on an attorney general’s opinion 
as to whether the legislature has authority 
to determine the way in which public 
power districts organize, Morrison ex- 
plained. He said that if the governor can- 
not see that the power districts are reor- 
ganized properly, “it is the duty of the 
legislature to see that it is done.” 

Morrison called the power controversy 
“a fight between the hydros and Con- 
sumers over who is going to be supreme.” 
The hydros, Platte and Loup districts, 
have feuded with the Consumers Public 
Power District for about two years over 
which would build new generating facil- 
ities. 


Oregon 


Tax Levied on PUD OK’d 
— utility district may properly 
be taxed in Oregon, Circuit Judge 
Malcolm W. Wilkinson held recently in a 
case in which the Northern Wasco County 
Public Utility District had sought to avoid 
payment. 
The state law, which sets up the tax 


¥ 


structure, is a valid one, he held in a memo- 
randum opinion, and does not run counter 
to the Constitution. 

However, the judge held, a 1939 law 
under which 1950 taxes were levied, was 
faulty. For that reason the PUD must 
pay only the taxes starting in 1951 whena 
new tax law was effective, he said. 


South Carolina 


REA Defers Co-operative’s 
Payments 
HE Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion recently granted the Central 
Electric Co-operative of Columbia, a 3- 
year deferment of principal payments due 
REA on loans totaling $13,618,000, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

The deferment permits the co-operative 
to purchase wholesale power from the 
South Carolina Public Service (Santee- 
Cooper) Authority at 6.4 mills. This is an 
increase from the present 6-mill rate. 
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However, present retail rates to South 
Carolina farmers will be maintained. 
The loan to the Central Co-operative 
was made by REA in 1950. It is a federa- 
tion of 16 electric distribution co-opera- 
tives providing electric service to more 
than 80,000 South Carolina rural fami- 
lies. Its chief source of revenue for loan 
repayment consists of payments by the 
state authority as rental of the co-opera- 
tive’s transmission facilities. Before the 
loan deferment was requested, the author- 
ity had given notice of a rate increase to 
7.3 mills, retroactive to January 1, 1955. 





























Progress of Regulation 


Regulatory Trends 


MPORTANT utility rate decisions have been plentiful enough in the postwar 
inflationary period of the past decade. But it is not often that a single 
decision contains definitive rulings on so many important points as the recent 
opinion by Judge Spratley for the Virginia supreme court of appeals involv- 
ing the Virginia Electric & Power Company (April 25th, Record No. 4336). 
No less than five controversial issues—each noteworthy enough in its own 
right—were passed upon by the highest court of the Old Dominion state: 
(1) the year-end rate base, (2) working capital offset, (3) rate comparison 
with other utilities, (4) acquisition adjustments between purchase price and 
original cost, and (5) statewide rate-making units. The court’s decision upheld 
the Virginia Corporation Commission’s allowance of a $4,800,000 estimated 
annual electric rate increase for the company which serves throughout the 
state. The appeal had been taken by the board of supervisors of Arlington 
county, opposing the proposed rate boost. 


The End-of-period Rate Base 


Large-scale construction programs undertaken during a period of high 
and rising prices produce an “attrition,” or wearing away, of the allowed re- 
turn. Aside from considering this fact in fixing return allowances, commis- 
sions have also considered it in establishing a rate base. The Virginia supreme 
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court of appeals has now upheld the state commission’s action in using year- 
end figures instead of average figures as a rate base for the Virginia Electric & 
Power Company in order to offset “the lag in the return of earnings during 
the period between the time the money is invested and the time earnings are 
received.” 

The court said that in fixing rates for the future the end-of-year rate base 
provides for revenue which is directly related to plant investment made and 
being made in a period of abnormal expansion and rising costs and that its 
employment “‘is generally followed by rate regulatory commissions in other 
states.” The court referred to decisions in Florida (99 PUR NS 129), Mary- 
land (5 PUR3d 161), Pennsylvania (99 PUR NS 161), and Massachusetts 
(96 PUR NS 77). 

The recent decisions by the District of Columbia and the New Mexico com- 
missions reviewed in Pusiic UTILITIES ForTNIGHTLY, May 26, 1955, at pages 
640 and 644, might also be cited. The year-end investment was adopted by the 
District commission “to provide a rough counterbalance” for “attrition” when 
large new investments must be made at prices “sharply higher than the average 
cost of existing plant.” (Printed in full in 8 PUR3d 76.) The New Mexico 
commission considered estimates to the year end because of the “attrition 


factor.” 
Offset to Working Capital 


The Virginia court upheld the commission in refusing to offset its allowance 
of forty days’ operating expenses for cash working capital by the amount 
accrued and deferred for federal income taxes and customer deposits. Such 
funds, said the court, were not all available to the company for working capital 
purposes. 

Commissions, during recent years, have frequently reduced, or denied en- 
tirely, working capital allowances because of the availability of tax accruals. 
This contrary view of the Virginia court, however, recalls the ruling in a 
case involving rates of the Public Service Company of New Hampshire (3 
PUR3d 361), where the New Hampshire commission, with one commissioner 
dissenting vigorously on this point, refused to offset tax accruals against work- 
ing capital because it was “impossible to determine” what taxes would be in 
1954 or how these taxes were to be paid. 


Rate Comparisons 


Objection had been made that the Virginia commission erred in authorizing 
higher rates than the electric utility company receives in other states in which 
it operates and that the authorized rates are higher than those charged by Po- 
tomac Electric Power Company for electric energy in the same area as that 
served by the company. 

The court rejected this argument, stating that it was not concerned with 
rates of return allowed in other states, the question being whether local con- 
sumers of electricity are charged a fair rate. No evidence was presented show- 
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ing the cost conditions under which Potomac operates. Therefore, no proper 
comparison might be made. 


Acquisition Adjustments 


The net investment rate base which the commission used included an amount 
representing plant acquisition adjustments, less reserve for amortization of 
such adjustments. This amount represented sums paid by the company for 
plant in excess of original cost first devoted to public use. It was being amortized 
by charges against income over a period of years. This was considered proper 
by the court. 


Statewide Basis 


The Virginia commission’s adoption of the statewide basis for fixing rates 
was upheld. The court believed that statewide rate-making units are just as 
desirable for electric companies as they are for telephone companies. A tele- 
phone company at least has a unit for division, an exchange. No such unit exists 
for the electric business. There are many gradations of telephone service con- 
ditions, but the service of electricity is the same at all places and its value cannot 
be distinguished. 

The cost of rendering service in one area differs from the cost in another, 
as it varies from house to house in the same area. But, the court said, if the 
unit were broken, there would be no end of rate making. No logical line could 
well be drawn mile by mile through a service area. 





Review of Current Cases 


Commission Not Required to Establish Substitute Rate after 
Canceling Proposed Electric Rate Schedule 
Moreover, even if conditions of service 


were comparable, the company’s argu- 
ment would not be persuasive. The rates 


XN electric company sought to have a 
wholesale electric rate schedule 
made applicable to a contract customer. 
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After the Illinois commission had can- 
celed the proposed schedule and a lower 
court had set aside the commission order, 
the contract customer appealed to the state 
supreme court. 

The company contended that the com- 
mission had approved contracts with 
other customers which set forth similar 
rates. Rates charged other customers are 
evidence of reasonableness only when con- 
ditions of service are similar, answered 
the court. The commission had made no 
findings as to similarity. 
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cited were established by individually 
negotiated contracts, and the commis- 
sion’s approval of them could not be re- 
garded as the equivalent of an order en- 
tered in a contested proceeding. Such 
approval implied no more than that cer- 
tain rates were appropriate as between 
two consenting parties. It did not follow 
that the rates would be reasonable for an 
entire class of customers. 


Duty to Establish Substitute Rate 
The company’s main objection was 
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that, regardless of the evidence offered, 
the commission must in all hearings estab- 
lish some rate, either the one proposed, or 
another. The fact that the commission 
has power to investigate a utility’s ac- 
counts, appraise its property, and assess 
expenses against a utility does not, held 
the court, mean that such power carries 
with it the duty to exercise it whenever 
a utility applies for an increase. 

The commission is not required to take 
the initiative in a rate proceeding. The 
burden of proving reasonableness is upon 
the proponent of the rate, whether the 
proposal is for a change in the existing 
rate or for establishment of a new rate. 


Evidence to Support Rate 


On the question of evidence submitted, 
the company maintained that in an inte- 
grated system serving many customers, 
the specific total cost of service to either 
a single customer or a class of customers 
could not be computed, since the figure 
must include a share of the joint cost, and 
since a precise allocation of the latter was 
impossible. Therefore, the commission, 
in asking for specific cost figures, had 
based its denial of the increase on the 
failure to produce evidence which was in 
fact unobtainable. 

The argument was not persuasive, said 
the court. The rate which the company 
had proposed to put into effect was pre- 


sumably not selected at random but upon 
the basis of known data considered rele- 
vant by it. So far as joint costs were 
concerned, the court admitted that there 
was more than one way in which they 
might be apportioned, and that the actual 
apportionment depended upon what fac- 
tors were deemed significant. It did not 
follow, however, that no allocation what- 
ever could be made. 

The commission had not rejected a pro- 
posed formula for apportionment on the 
ground that it was imprecise or improper, 
but had simply called upon the company 
to furnish some justification for its pro- 
posed rate increase. In any event, the 
supposed impossibility of calculating 
specific total cost would not warrant re- 
versal of the commission’s action. The 
company had had the opportunity to put 
into evidence relevant factors other than 
cost to justify a rate increase. Apart from 
the evidence of allegedly comparative 
rates, however, the company had chosen 
to support the rate change on the basis 
of costs alone. 

After canceling the proposed rate 
schedule, concluded the court, the com- 
mission was not required to establish an 
alternative rate if there was no evidence 
in the record upon which the reasonable- 
ness of such a rate could be based. Cen- 
tral Illinois Pub. Service Co. v. Illinois 
Commerce Commission, 125 NE2d 269. 


Standard Electric Rate for Grist Mill Operators 
Not Discriminatory 


ore grist mill operators, formerly 
billed for electric service under a spe- 
cial rate, complained that a new rate 
schedule accepted by the commission was 
unreasonable and discriminatory. After 
the Illinois commission and a lower court 
had dismissed its complaint, the operators 
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appealed to the state supreme court, al- 
leging as an additional error that the com- 
mission had improperly permitted the new 
rates without first finding that the in- 
crease was necessary. 

The court held that the commission was 
not in error in permitting the new electric 
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rates to go into effect without a formal 
hearing and formal findings and order. 
Under a statute providing that, in passing 
upon proposed rate changes, the commis- 
sion has authority either to suspend the 
new rates pending formal hearing or per- 
mit the rates to go into effect without a 
formal hearing, the method actually 
adopted was within the discretion of the 
commission. A preliminary hearing held 
by the commission to ascertain the views 
of interested persons on the proposed rate 
changes did not have to conform to statu- 
tory standards for complaint proceedings. 

The new schedule had substituted a 
standard rate for a special rate formerly 
charged the operators. The standard rate 
included, in addition to a charge for the 
total number of kilowatt-hours consumed 
within the billing period, a demand charge 
under which the average cost per kilowatt- 
hour decreased in proportion to the num- 
ber of hours electrical equipment was in 
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operation. The standard clause, held the 
court, was not discriminatory in favor of 
the commercial mills and against the grist 
mills, notwithstanding that the latter’s ma- 
chines were idle a greater part of the time. 

A demand charge, commented the 
court, is designed to allocate to a utility’s 
customers their fair portion of those fixed 
costs which must be incurred by the utility 
regardless of the amount of power actual- 
ly supplied, and is a price which must be 
paid for the construction and maintenance 
of a plant with sufficient capacity to satis- 
fy customers’ demands. Such a charge 
for the utility’s readiness to serve is prop- 
er. 

A customer receiving the benefit of 
preferential electric power rates designed 
to increase off-peak demand may not com- 
plain if such rate is discontinued by the 
company. Antioch Milling Co. v. Public 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois, 123 
NE2d 302. 


FPC May Not Abrogate Electric Rate Contract without 
Finding As to Reasonableness 


, iw United States court of appeals 
for the District of Columbia reversed 
a Federal Power Commission order au- 
thorizing Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, a California corporation, to in- 
crease wholesale rates for power fur- 
nished to the Sierra Pacific Power 
Company in Nevada (Re Pacific Gas & 
E. Co. (1954) 7 PUR3d 256). The case 
was remanded to the commission with 
instructions either to dismiss the proceed- 
ing or to conduct further proceedings 
under § 206(a) of the Federal Power 
Act. 


Case History 


Pacific Gas and Electric has been sup- 
plying electric energy to Sierra under a 
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contract rate which was to continue until 
1965. It provided a lower rate, approved 
by the California commission, to enable 
the company to retain business of cus- 
tomers that would otherwise “‘be lost al- 
together” to public power competition. 
A significant condition of this approval 
was that any loss from such service was 
to be borne by the company’s stockholders 
rather than by its other customers. 

In 1952, however, when public power 
was no longer available to Sierra, the 
company sought approval of higher rates 
for all of its customers with the signifi- 
cant exception of one city which still 
could have utilized public power. Sierra 
intervened in the new rate proceeding, 
urging that § 205 of the Federal Power 
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Act, which provides for commission ap- 
proval of newly proposed rates merely 
upon a finding that they are reasonable, 
is not applicable where, as here, approval 
would effect unilateral abrogation of a 
duly filed rate contract. 

It claimed that to effect such abroga- 
tion, the commission must first make the 
determination, provided for in § 206(a) 
of the act, that the rate contract to be 
superseded is unjust, unreasonable, un- 
duly discriminatory, or preferential. The 
Federal Power Commission had rejected 
this argument and approved the increased 
rates upon a finding, under § 205 of the 
act, that they were reasonable. 


Contract Abrogation 


The court observed that the question 
for decision was whether, and to what 
extent, the pre-existing right of utilities 
to enter into enforceable rate contracts 
has been abrogated by the Federal Power 
Commission’s authority under the Federal 
Power Act to regulate rates. Congress 
did not expressly abrogate that right. The 
commission argued that under both 
§§ 205 and 206(a) of the act the statutory 
scheme is to depend upon regulatory ac- 
tion and initiative in lieu of private con- 


tract to protect the buyers; interest—in 
the public interest. In rejecting this argu- 
ment, the court said that this stretches 
the statutory scheme too far. 

The act’s primary aim is that only just 
and reasonable rates shall be charged. 
Since statutory reasonableness is an ab- 
stract quality represented by an area 
rather than a pin point, the statutory pur- 
pose might be satisfied by more than one 
rate. 

The court observed that if contract 
rates are reasonable, the public interest 
does not require allowance of higher 
rates, upon the unilateral application of 
the seller under § 205, just because the 
commission deems the higher rates also 
to be reasonable. It concluded that it does 
not deprive the statute of its efficacy to 
give effect to a duly filed rate contract 
until such time as the rates specified there- 
in are found unreasonable under § 
206(a). 

The court decided that the commission 
could not abrogate the existing contract 
rate upon the unilateral application of 
Pacific unless it first found that the con- 
tract rate was unreasonable. Sierra Pacif- 
ic Power Co. v. Federal Power Commis- 
sion, No. 12430, February 24, 1955. 


Stock Offering to Existing Shareholders Exempted from 
Competitive Bidding 


ine Southern California Edison Com- 
pany successfully applied to the Cali- 
fornia commission for an order exempting 
a proposed issue of convertible debentures 
from competitive bidding. The company 
was undertaking a construction program 
and concluded that it could best meet 
its requirements for additional capital 
through the issue and sale of debentures 
which would be convertible into shares of 
common stock. 
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The company planned to accord to the 
present holders of its outstanding shares 
of common and preferred stock the op- 
portunity to acquire the debentures and 
ultimately, through conversion, to acquire 
the additional shares of common stock. 
More than 36,500 of the company’s 60,000 
common shareholders live in California 
and more than 23,000 in southern Cali- 
fornia. The company believed that a sub- 
scription offering of the type proposed 
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would provide an avenue through which 
local ownership would tend to be main- 
tained. 

The proposed offering would be limited 
to the existing shareholders. Any deben- 
tures not subscribed would be canceled. 
There would be no public offering of such 
unsubscribed debentures. The commis- 
sion said that, in effect, it was not unlike 
those offerings which are specifically ex- 
empted from the application of its com- 
petitive bidding rule, by the terms of the 
decisions which imposed the rule, where 
securities are offered pro rata to existing 
security holders pursuant to a pre-emptive 


right or privilege. The company’s articles 
of incorporation did not provide for pre- 
emptive privileges. Consequently, the re- 
quest for the exemption was made. 

In granting the exemption, the commis- 
sion cautioned that the order should not 
be construed as one authorizing the issue 
and sale of the debentures. That author- 
ization will not be forthcoming until 
the company has made arrangements to 
sell the debentures at a price and under 
terms and conditions satisfactory to the 
commission. Re Southern California 
Edison Co. Application No. 36826, De- 
cision No, 51335, April 19, 1955. 


Par Value of Telegraph Stock Reduced 


HE Western Union Telegraph Com- 

pany has been authorized by the New 
York commission to amend its certificate 
of incorporation. The net effect of the 
change would not make any difference in 
the company’s total stated capital. Upon 
completion of the transaction, however, 
while nominal par value of the capital 
stock would be only $2.50 per share, the 
total capital stock account would equal 
$20.71 per share, with surplus bringing 
the book value up to $34.90 per share. The 
commission held that the transaction was 
within the realm of managerial discre- 
tion and not a violation of the commis- 
sion’s adopted policy. 

The commission pointed out, however, 
that it would not grant the request if it 
were possible to deplete the fixed capital 
of the company by transfer by some ac- 
counting device. Such action, it said, if 
not clearly illegal, certainly would be an 
exhibition of bad faith. The accounting 
system under which the company operates 
is not controlled by the state commission. 
Consequently, the order approving the 
company’s request was conditioned upon 


an agreement by the company that its capi- 
tal stock account would be maintained as 
presently existing, plus any amounts re- 
ceived for additional shares issued. 


Commission Policy 


The policy followed by the commission 
in authorizing new issues of capital stock, 
or in permitting changes in existing is- 
sues, was held to be correctly stated by the 
examiner. It is that stock having a par or 
stated value of less than $10 a share should 
not be permitted in the public interest. 
The facts in this case, however, were held 
not to bring it within the general rule. 


Tax Questions 


The commission pointed out that under 
our tax laws, both state and federal, the 
capital structure itself and the form of the 
securities issued may unnecessarily bur- 
den either the company or its stockholders. 
Anyone, corporate utility or otherwise, 
has the right to conduct his business so 
that he may legally and legitimately avoid 
the unnecessary payment of taxes. Con- 
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cerning this matter, the commission said: 


We have repeatedly stated that a pub- 
lic utility, whose taxes are eventually 
paid by the public, has not only this 
right but has the duty, where all other 


3 


costs are equal, not to adopt the type 
of capital structure which causes its cus- 
tomers to pay unnecessary costs. 


Re Western Union Teleg. Co. Case 17239, 
April 27, 1955. 


Service Ability Basis for Approval of Acquisition 


be applications by two telephone 
companies to purchase properties and 
franchises of another telephone company 
were decided by the Kentucky commission 
in favor of the company which had a bet- 
ter service record and which could give 
better service to the selling company’s 
subscribers, with a wider calling area. The 
unsuccessful applicant had a poor service 
record and failed to obey commission rec- 
ommendations that it improve its service 
and facilities. Evidence indicated that it 
would be unable to give satisfactory serv- 
ice in the area sought to be acquired. 

If the unsuccessful applicant were al- 
lowed to purchase the property, its over- 
all costs of operation would be considera- 
bly higher than those of the other com- 
pany. 

The successful applicant was a well- 
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qualified operating company which has 
been rendering good service to its patrons 
for years. It is a progressive company 
proceeding to install dial telephone service 
to present subscribers and to render area 
coverage throughout the entire area it is 
authorized to serve. 

Evidence indicated that it would also 
convert the new properties to dial opera- 
tion, whereas the unsuccessful applicant 
proposed to continue manual common bat- 
tery service. Furthermore, it was shown 
that the successful company would inte- 
grate the purchased properties with its 
other properties. It would allow the cus- 
tomers area coverage over a much larger 
territory and would be in a position to 
provide much better long-distance service. 
Re Cooper (Vine Grove Teleph. Co.) 
Case No. 2818, March 30, 1955. 


Denial of Rate Increase Affirmed As Court Withdraws 
Earlier Opinion Reversing Commission Order 


A unusual situation has developed in 
the controversy as to rates of the 
Mountain States Telephone Company in 
Idaho. In December, 1954, the state su- 
preme court issued an opinion reversing 
a commission decision (6 PUR3d 428) 
which denied a rate increase, principally 
because of alleged errors in the separa- 
tions method used by the commission, the 
hypothetical debt ratio, and the commis- 
sion’s treatment of working capital and 
plant under construction. That opinion 
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was summarized in the March 3, 1955, is- 
sue of Pusiic UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 
at page 286. On April 15, 1955, the court 
withdrew this opinion and issued a new 
decision affirming the commission’s find- 
ings. The company has sought another 
rehearing, alleging mathematical errors. 


Separations Procedure 


The desirability of a uniform method 
of separating interstate and intrastate 
properties and expenses, the court said, 
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is perfectly obvious, and the Separations 
Manual, with the Charleston amendments, 
is a good start towards that end. How- 
ever, the court continued, that goal has 
not been attained and further studies are 
necessary. 

The court reviewed the situation which 
made the Charleston modifications neces- 
sary. After criticisms and protests from 
state commissions, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission suggested the 
Charleston amendments to meet objec- 
tions that the plan resulted in toll rates 
that were higher for intrastate messages 
than for interstate communications. But 
the proposed remedy did not, according 
to the court, fully correct the inequities. 


Commission Discretion on Separations 


The court said it was entirely within the 
province of the commission to determine 
whether the procedures provided by the 
Separations Manual would result in a rea- 
sonable and just rate base and, therefore, 
whether or not these procedures would be 
followed. Since the commission rejected 
the plan, the court was concerned only 
with the question whether the alternate 
method adopted by the commission was 
within its authority and whether its con- 
clusion resulted in confiscation. 

The commission, after rejecting the 
manual, had allocated to intrastate 75.21 
per cent of the company’s entire plant 
based on the peak period of interstate use 
in August, 1952. The company argued 
that this resulted in a portion of property 
and expense being unrecognized by either 
federal or state authorities. Consequently, 
the company would be denied a return on 
such property. 


‘Responsibility for Confiscation 


The court replied that if this were so, 
it would be equally apparent that if the 
state commission had arrived at a proper 


separation of property and expenses and 
had allowed a fair return upon the result- 
ing intrastate base, confiscation, if any 
follows, would have to be charged to the 
action of the federal agency. 

The state urged that since the evidence 
before the commission showed that the 
investment in facilities to handle inter- 
state business was required to be sufficient 
to handle the peak load, any failure to al- 
locate to interstate use the property de- 
voted to interstate business on the basis 
of full capacity would result in taking the 
idle portion of the company’s interstate 
property out of the interstate rate base 
and putting it into the intrastate base and 
thereby putting an unjust burden on the 
intrastate user. 

“Such a conclusion,” the court said, 
“may not be entirely accurate, since, 
theoretically at least, the company might 
be able to reduce the operating expense 
during low periods of interstate use.” 
However, the court continued, “we can- 
not say that the commission acted 
arbitrarily or that its action was unrea- 
sonable; nor can we say that it ignored 
other factors such as distance and minutes 
of use, because other exhibits also pre- 
pared by the company were in evidence 
containing information as to these fac- 
tors.” 

These exhibits would furnish a basis for 
computation by the commission upon the 
percentage of allocation which it de- 
cided upon and adequately established 
that the commission did not act on num- 
ber of calls alone. Minute miles and oth- 
er factors were considered. The use of 
peak period of interstate business for this 
allocation has been supported by other 
courts and commissions. 


Working Capital Allowance 


The commission’s action in disallow- 
ing a proposed working capital allowance 
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of approximately one-half million dollars 
was not disturbed. In view of the com- 
pany’s advance billing for exchange serv- 
ice, a substantial accrual in its account for 
future taxes, its access to a loan account 
pool established by its parent company, 
and the full allowance by the commission 
of the requested materials and supplies al- 
lowance, the commission’s action did not 
appear arbitrary or unreasonable. 


Plant under Construction 


The court made a similar finding re- 
garding the commission’s exclusion of 
plant under construction from the rate 
base. The court said that it was a legisla- 
tive function to determine whether such 
an item should be included and a question 
of policy wholly committed to the judg- 
ment and discretion of the commission. 


Capital Structure 
The commission’s action in making a 
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computation of earnings upon the assump- 
tion of a capital structure of 45 per cent 
debt and 55 per cent equity, with 3} per 
cent interest allowed on debt, and $7 per 
share dividend, and based upon a pay-out 
of 90 per cent of earnings was not con- 
sidered arbitrary or unreasonable. The 
company’s actual structure was 30.8 per 
cent debt and 69.2 per cent equity, and 
actual interest cost of debt was 2.95 per 
cent. 


Return Allowance 


The final order, the court said, would 
allow a return of 5.71 per cent at existing 
rates, based upon the capital structure 
which the commission found to be reason- 
able. Considering the burden of proof 
which a utility seeking a rate increase 
carries and the state of the record, the 
court did not consider such a return con- 
fiscatory. Re Mountain States Teleph. & 
Teleg. Co. No. 8194, April 15, 1955. 


Decision on Return Allowance Remanded and Depreciation 
Rulings Sustained in Rate Case 


te reviewing a commission order 
establishing gas rates, the Pennsyl- 
vania superior court remanded the case to 
the commission with instructions to de- 
termine the reasonableness and lawfulness 
of the rate’structure and a proper rate of 
return. 

Industrial consumers had complained 
that the new rate structure unduly dis- 
criminated between smaller industrial con- 
sumers and larger ones; that in increas- 
ing the rates, the same percentage in- 
creases should have been applied to the 
respective blocks. The court first com- 
mented that the use of block-type rates, 
whereby consumers pay at a lower rate 
as consumption increases—that is, passes 
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from one block to another—is generally 
fair and reasonable. Such a structure 
should allocate equitably basic fixed 
charges to the cost of delivery of gas at 
a given point. 

The court was of the opinion that pres- 
ent tariffs were not automatically dis- 
criminatory merely because they differed 
in pattern from the previous tariffs. A 
difference in rates between classes of cus- 
tomers upon the basis of the quantity of 
gas used was permissible and would ordi- 
narily be within the flexible limit of judg- 
ment belonging to the body having the 
power to fix rates. 

However, nothing in the record showed 
upon what basis or for what reason the 
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difference in the various blocks was de- 
termined. Since no ascertainable con- 
sistency could be found in the record for 
the changes from the old to the new rates, 
the court was unable to determine wheth- 
er the discrimination existing in the tariff 
was reasonable. 


Double Allowance for Risk 


The commission had allowed a return 
of 64 per cent. In fixing this return, the 
commission had made an allowance above 
the cost of capital for normal risks and 
uncertainties, after having considered the 
same risks and uncertainties in fixing the 
cost of capital. Although rate of return 
is not always synonymous with cost of 
capital, said the court, the reasons given 
by the commission for an allowance above 
the cost of capital—that is, normal risks 
and uncertainties associated with financ- 
ing in the capital markets—were in error. 
Having once considered these factors af- 
fecting capital costs and having made an 
allowance therefor, the commission could 
not gratuitously make a further allow- 
ance for good measure. 

The commission’s ultimate finding as 
to the rate of return was inconsistent with 
its basic finding. True, the commission 
was granted an area of discretion in mak- 
ing estimates and adjustments and was 
not restricted to unreasonably narrow 
limits. At the same time it could not make 
double allowance for the same factors 
such as fluctuating capital costs, and it 
could not make adjustments, additions, or 
subtractions as a matter of policy with- 
out support in the evidence. In a rate 
case, the commission’s findings must be 
definite, consistent, supported by the evi- 
dence, and sufficient to enable the review- 
ing court to determine the legal questions 
involved. The commission was directed 
to make proper findings on the rate of re- 
turn. 


Accrued and Annual Depreciation 
And Depletion 


The court defined depreciation as the 
loss, not restored by current maintenance, 
which was due to all the factors causing 
the ultimate retirement of property. These 
factors embrace wear and tear, decay, in- 
adequacy, and obsolescence. Although a 
utility’s depreciation reserve could repre- 
sent the actual accrued depreciation, this 
was seldom if ever the case, since book 
reserve representing an historical accumu- 
lation is arrived at by various methods 
which may or may not reflect the mortal- 
ity which actually has occurred. To de- 
termine the fair value, accrued deprecia- 
tion must be deducted from the various 
measures of value which have been pre- 
sented, while annual depreciation is an 
allowance to be made each year as an op- 
erating expense. 

A properly determined reserve require- 
ment study might be the best practical 
measure of depreciation. Such study is an 
analysis of the utility’s recent experience 
in retiring from service its units of prop- 
erty for various causes and is based on 
present-day knowledge and judgment con- 
cerning lives of property. A reserve re- 
quirement study should present a true cur- 
rent annual depreciation expense charge- 
able to present cost of service. Using the 
reserve requirement study to calculate ac- 
crued depreciation should disclose the con- 
sumption of property to date. 

The book reserve offered in evidence 
by the utility showed higher depreciation 
and depletion than that shown by the re- 
serve requirement study. The commis- 
sion had concluded that the utility’s book 
reserve was not reliable and that it did not 
afford a proper basis for calculation. Re- 
jecting such book reserve, the commis- 
sion had based its findings on the reserve 
requirement study. 

The court commented that the commis- 
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sion, within the sphere of its authority, 
could have accepted the utility’s book re- 
serve if convinced of its reliability and ac- 
curacy. 

But the state commission was not 
bound to accept any particular method. 
The commission did not err, held the 
court, in basing its depreciation findings 
on the reserve requirement study instead 
of the utility’s book reserve. 

Likewise, no error was committed, in 
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determining the annual depreciation, by. 
again giving full weight to the reserve re- 
quirement study. Accrued and annual de- 
preciation should be calculated on a rea- 
sonably consistent basis, stated the court. 
The commission was not obligated to ap- 
ply the remainder life theory because of 
the excess in the company’s book reserve 
as disclosed by the reserve requirement 
study. City of Pittsburgh v. Pennsylvania 
Pub. Utility Commission, 112 A2d 826. 


Stock Purchase in Lieu of Construction Contribution 
Not Satisfactory 


neon company had offered to 
subscribers and potential subscribers 
the opportunity of purchasing stock in 
the company in lieu of contribution for 
construction. Many individuals purchased 
such stock and later complained that their 
service had not been improved. Some pur- 
chased the stock upon the representation 
that they would be supplied with telephone 
facilities but no such facilities had been 
constructed. 

The Montana commission, in author- 
izing additional revenue which would 
produce a return of approximately 3.4 per 
cent, commented that the offering of stock 
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in lieu of contributions was not a satis- 
factory manner in which to finance con- 
struction, since the purchase of stock did 
not carry with it a guaranty that service 
would be provided immediately by the 
company. 

Notwithstanding that the company’s 
management had authorized the repur- 
chase of any stock outstanding which the 
owners thereof desired to sell back, the 
commission felt it only proper to order a 
refund unless the company completed the 
promised improvements. Re Treasure 
State Utilities Corp. Docket No. 4242, 
Order No. 2492, February 18, 1955. 


Cost of Capital As Return Factor Examined by 
Federal Power Commission 


a Federal Power Commission 
affirmed in modified form an initial 
gas rate decision of a presiding examiner. 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company of 
America had sought higher rates to recoup 
added wholesale costs. 

One of the exceptions by staff counsel 
was to the granting of a motion by the 
company to withdraw testimony relating 
to gasoline and other hydrocarbon extrac- 
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tion and purporting to demonstrate that 
their removal was unnecessary for the 
purposes of pipeline transmission. The 
company, said the commission, has the 
burden of proof to demonstrate that a rate 
increase is justified and it has a freedom 
of choice, within limits, to determine the 
basis upon which it is willing to submit 
its case. The commission, in view of the 
circumstances, perceived no substantial 
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reason for overruling the examiner in this 
respect. 


Refund of Impounded Funds 


The commission agreed with a conten- 
tion by staff counsel that the company pay 
interest upon impounded funds refunded. 
The commission amended the examiner’s 
decision to provide that refunds of 
amounts collected in excess of rates ap- 
proved by the commission should be dis- 
tributed, together with interest at 6 per 
cent, from date of receipt until date of 
refund. The company was required to 
bear all costs incident to making such re- 
funds. 

It was further provided that in the 
event the company should receive any re- 
funds from a wholesale supplier, the com- 
pany should forthwith submit to the com- 
mission for its approval copies of a plan 
for distribution of the refund. 


Cost of Debt Capital 


A return of 6 per cent rather than 6.1 
per cent as approved by the examiner was 
allowed. The use of the estimated cur- 
rent cost of debt money had been criti- 
cized. Utilization of 3.6 per cent as such 
current cost, said the commission, ignored 
the actual cost of the company’s outstand- 
ing debt of 2.68 per cent. 

Moreover, reliance was placed upon an 
estimated cost of 3.6 per cent when com- 
parable natural gas companies recently 
had issued debt securities at costs no high- 
er than 3.25 per cent. It was said that 
even if the company were to double its 
outstanding debt at a cost of 3.6 per cent 
—which was claimed to be the current 
cost—the resultant cost of the then out- 
standing debt would still be only 3.14 per 
cent, considering the actual cost of out- 
standing debt of 2.68 per cent. 

The commission said that, although it 
had been urged by other companies to dis- 


regard the cost of outstanding debt and 
to consider solely current cost, it had re- 
fused to do so, and it found no reason to 
depart from its considered practice and 
from consistent determinations respecting 
debt money. 


Cost of Equity Capital 

All the outstanding common stock of 
Natural is held by the Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Company, the distributor of nat- 
ural gas in Chicago. There were, there- 
fore, no market quotations available. The 
commission said that to determine the 
proper rate to be assigned to common 
equity, it was necessary to make a study 
of investors’ requirements in common 
stocks of natural gas companies engaged 
in the transportation and sale of natural 
gas, as well as of Peoples, and of Texas 
Illinois, also an affiliate of Peoples. 

In this regard, the commission con- 
tinued, it was not unmindful of the shel- 
tered position of Natural. It sold to Peo- 
ples and to two other companies which 
distributed natural gas in the thickly popu- 
lated and highly diversified and indus- 
trialized Chicago metropolitan area, which 
made for a stable market. Sales to these 
companies comprised over 85 per cent of 
Natural’s revenues. These facts material- 
ly reduced basic business risks. 

The examiner had found 8.6 per cent to 
be the proper measure of the cost of equity 
based upon a study by Natural’s witness 
of twelve natural gas companies during 
the period 1948-52. He concluded that 
the return upon equity capital proposed by 
Natural of 10.5 per cent appeared as high 
and untenable as the claim of the city of 
Chicago that the compensation for use of 
equity should not be in excess of 7.73 per 
cent. 

The evidence of record demonstrated 
that, upon the basis of Natural’s most re- 
cent capital ratios of record, a 6 per cent 
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rate of return, after consideration of all 
taxes, would provide for the capital costs 
of Natural and for a return to Peoples of 
9 per cent on the common equity. 


Determining Rate of Return 


Counsel for the city of Chicago and 
counsel for the staff also questioned the 
basis and method underlying the rate of 
return determination in the examiner’s 
decision. The commission in previous pro- 
ceedings had allowed a rate of return of 
6 per cent for Natural. The examiner ap- 
proved a rate of approximately 6.1 per 
cent determined upon the conclusion that, 
since 6.1 per cent exceeded 6 per cent by 
only one-tenth of one per cent, the differ- 
ence did not constitute a material de- 
parture from the rate of return previously 
allowed. 

The commission observed that a differ- 
ence so slight does not, in and of itself, 
represent the difference between a fair and 
an unfair return. Experience has shown 
that actual earnings of natural gas com- 
panies seldom coincide with projected 


v 


earnings because of the influence of un- 
predictable factors. 

The commission referred to the fact 
that many times it had said that there is 
no exact or fixed formula for determining 
a reasonable rate of return. The return 
must be fixed, in the final analysis, upon 
the commission’s best judgment of what is 
fair, considering the evidence of record 
and guided by the basic facts required by 
law to be considered. 

The commission referred to the Blue- 
field Water Works & Improvement Com- 
pany Case (PUR1923D 11) and the Hope 
Natural Gas Company Case ([1944] 51 
PUR NS 193). The requirements stated 
were that consideration be given to re- 
turns earned by like investments which 
are attended by corresponding risks and 
uncertainties. Determination of what is 
a fair and reasonable rate of return re- 
quires more than a mere comparison of 
what has been allowed before and what 
the result of proposed rates means in 
terms of rate of return. Re Natural Gas 
Pipeline Co. of America, Docket No. 
G-2302, April 1, 1955. 


Community of Interest Factor in Relocation of 
Telephone Exchange Boundaries 


A MUNICIPALITY had petitioned the 
Massachusetts department to make 
a telephone company’s exchange bound- 
aries coincide with the municipal bound- 
aries. Where there is no intervening com- 
munity of interest between users located 
near municipal boundaries and users in a 
foreign town, in the opinion of the com- 
mission, it is desirable that the exchange 
boundaries coincide with municipal bound- 
aries. In that way, all municipal services 
such as fire and police protection and other 
functions such as tax assessment and col- 
lection, road work, and general govern- 
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ment, are facilitated. It is also desirable 
generally that the post office address coin- 
cide with the exchange area so that per- 
sons desiring to call from outside may 
have some indication as to the correct di- 
rectory within which to look for the 
called number. 

On the other hand, stated the commis- 
sion, community interests do not always 
coincide with municipal boundaries, in 
which case that becomes the controlling 
factor. Here, no line could be drawn that 
would satisfy everyone. Since the users 
held strong and varied opinions, the com- 
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mission had the duty of relocating the 
boundaries as best it could to meet the 
wishes of as many people as possible with 
as little interference with service as possi- 
ble. The company had indicated that it 


would only take issue with the commis- 
sion’s determination if it were required 
to duplicate its plant as between ex- 
changes. Re New England Teleph. & 
Teleg. Co. DPU 11244, March 30, 1955. 





Other Recent Rulings 


Service Obligation. The New York su- 
preme court held that a telephone com- 
pany, which placed an applicant for resi- 
dence service in a preferred category pur- 
suant to its filed rules and regulations, 
could not be required to furnish such serv- 
ice immediately, where a shortage of 
facilities in the area precluded immediate 
service. Zuckerman v. New York Teleph. 
Co. 138 NYS2d 465. 


Additional Service Denied. The Penn- 
sylvania commission denied a request by 
the commuters of a railroad for additional 
and more adequate passenger service be- 
tween certain points, commenting that 
additional patrons which might be at- 
tracted by improved schedules and equip- 
ment would be insufficient in number to 
justify requiring the company to multiply 
its already heavy operating costs. Bor- 
ough of Oakmont et al. v. Pennsylvania 
R. Co. Complaint Docket Nos. 16024, 
16070, March 7, 1955. 


Express Agency Discontinued. The 
Missouri commission, in authorizing the 
discontinuance of an express agency upon 
a showing that public convenience and 
necessity no longer required the continu- 
ance thereof, commented that the fact that 
an office is operating at a loss is not the 
controlling factor. Re Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. Case No. 13,007, March 3, 
1955. 


Return for Telephone Company. A re- 


turn of 6.25 per cent on a telephone com- 
pany’s average net investment rate base 
was considered adequate by the West Vir- 
ginia commission. Re Central Teleph. Co. 
Case No. 4126, January 31, 1955. 


Passenger Train Discontinuance. The 
Wisconsin commission authorized a rail- 
road to discontinue operation of certain 
passenger trains where the company’s op- 
erating losses clearly outweighed the in- 
convenience which would result to the pa- 
trons from the discontinuance. Re Chi- 
cago, M. St. P. & P. R. Co. 2-R-2863, 
February 14, 1955. 


Protection at Crossings. A commission 
order directing the installation of flashing 
lights and a short-arm gate at a crossing 
was not considered against the weight of 
the evidence by the Illinois supreme court, 
where it appeared that the crossing was 
extra-hazardous and was located in a 
densely populated unincorporated area 
used by numerous students and school 
buses, plus other vehicular traffic. Center- 
ville Township v. Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, 124 NE2d 882. 


Partial Abandonment. The Maryland 
commission will not permit a transit com- 
pany, seeking authority to discontinue a 
part of its service, to treat one portion of 
a line as a separate entity and in that way 
prove that the operation is conducted at a 
loss where it is conceded that the line as a 
whole is a profit-producing operation. Re 
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Baltimore Transit Co. Case No. 5360, 
Order No. 51390, April 29, 1955. 


Open Territory. A portion of the cer- 
tificated area of a telephone company was 
declared open by the Oklahoma commis- 
sion without any time being afforded for 
the company to meet the demands of the 
public, where it appeared that the public 
was not consulted when the company filed 
the map which included the area in ques- 
tion, and that the company could not 
profitably or reasonably furnish the serv- 
ice sought by the public because of the 
lack of a community of interest. Re 
Southwestern Bell Teleph. Co. Cause No. 
20884, Order No. 29811, February 4, 
1955. 


Refusal to Serve. The Massachusetts 
department, in upholding a _ telephone 
company’s refusal to serve an applicant 





for determination by a judicial tribunal, 
and not the commission. Re New Eng- 
land Teleph. & Teleg. Co. DPU 11247, 
April 13, 1955. 


Condemnation Order Upheld. The su- 
preme judicial court of Massachusetts 
held that an order of the department of 
public utilities authorizing a natural gas 
pipeline company to take, by eminent do- 
main, easements for its pipeline did not 
become unlawful retroactively when the 
company’s Federal Power Commission 
certificate was temporarily set aside by a 
federal court. Tatten et al. v. Department 
of Public Utilities, 125 NE2d 394. 


Comprehensive Route Maps. The 
Rhode Island board committed no error, 
held the supreme court, by refusing to 
order bus companies to publish compre- 
hensive route maps, where the evidence 





it had been informed by a law enforce- showed that such maps were not required ° 
ment agency would use the instrument for by the general public. Berberian et al. v. rT 
illegal purposes, commented that the good Public Utility Hearing Board, 112 A2d “ 
faith of the agency’s action was a question 876. " 
RRR REE SS = 
ac 
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Important Notice re 
The limited number of pages of full-text decisions which formerly appeared tn 
in this position in this magazine, under the title of “Preprints of Cases to Ap- - 
pear in Public Utilities Reports,” will no longer be published in that form. ss 
(See explanation in “Pages with the Editors.” ) Instead, a new service, known 0 
as ‘Advance Sheets—Public Utilities Reports, 3d Series,” is being offered, oa 
which will assure its subscribers of more prompt and complete reporting of 
full-text decisions, including those which formerly had to be omitted from 
Pusiic UTitities FortNIGHTLY because of space limitations. - 
In this connection, it will be noted that the foregoing department—“Prog- vi 
ress of Regulation” —has been expanded to include summaries and analyses to 
of a larger number of important cases in a form designed to be of greater serv- hor 
ice and interest to all readers of the FoRTNIGHTLY. In order to accommodate 
this broader coverage, full-text reports of decisions will be omitted from 
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this publication. 
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DELTA-STAR / Fy paclly 


Mk-40 SWITCHES: 


have straight line current path 


Arrangement of silver-to-copper contacts at both ends of 
blade give a straight line current path from terminal to 
terminal. Identical contacts eliminate the need for 






cumbersome flexible shunts. 


no cast current 
carrying members 


All current carrying parts are hard drawn copper. Their 
large cross section and minimum number of current 
interchange surfaces provide a low resistance current 
path with ample material for heat dissipation. 


Throughout the entire line from 7.5 KV to 69 KV 
and from 2000 amp. to 5000 amp. the same 
principal of blade mechanism is used. The fully 
controlled and counterbalanced blade is 
actuated by an enclosed ball bearing mechanism 
which rotates the blade about its axis and 
releases the high contact pressure before 
opening. Square tube blade automatically locks 
in both open and closed positions. The 

complete operation of opening or closing is 
under positive control during the complete 

cycle and is remarkably smooth and 





easy for switches of this size. 


Delta-Star “MK-40" High Capacity group oper- 
ated switches are available in ratings from 2000 
to 5000 amperes; 7.5 to 69 KV inclusive for 
horizontal upright, underhung or vertical mounting. 


Ask for Publication 4904 


WHEN YOU WANT THE BEST IN HIGH VOLTAGE EQUIPMENT SPECIFY DELTA-STAR 
23 KV 4000 amp. 


DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC DIVISWWx on™ 
H AX 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. ‘ 

OF PITTSBURGH * 

2437 Fulton Street * Chicago 12, Illinois rp ee 
District Offices in Principal Cities or eae 
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the SECOND UNIT at Oak Creek =f: 


Another important increase in 
power availability for the farms, 
homes, stores, business institu- 
tions and industries of our op- 
erating area was made in 1954. 

erx ‘Lhe addition of a second 120,000 
kilowatt generating unit at our Oak Creek 
plant increased the dependable generating 
capacity of our system to 1,132,610 kilo- 
watts. Construction of a third 120,000 kilo- 
watt unit is well under way. 

The rapid growth of the Oak Creek plant 
is typical of the pace at which our plants 
must be expanded to keep ahead of con- 
tinually mounting demands for more elec- 
tric service. Continued investor confidence 
enables us not only to build plants like Oak 
Creek but to maintain and expand the vast 
network of substations, transmission and 
distribution lines necessary to serve this 
area today .. . and tomorrow. 
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Hectric Utilities Report Continu- 
ing Expansion Programs 


y order to meet the steadily increas- 
Pins demand for industrial, com- 
mercial and residential service, the 
dectrical industry is continuing to 
pursue its comprehensive facility ex- 
pansion program. Evidence of this 
tremendous construction effort is ob- 
grvable in virtually every community 
ad every section of the country. 

Holders of utility stocks make this 
apansion possible. Their investments 
provide the funds for new capital con- 
struction. It is quite natural, therefore, 
that the electric companies, through 
the medium of annual reports, keep 
the investors well informed on con- 
truction progress. The annual reports 
for 1954 are cited as excellent ex- 
amples. 

The excerpts below, culled from 
dectric utility annual reports, illus- 
rate the extent of the electric facilities 
expansion already underway, and cur- 
rent plans for completion in 1955 and 
for future years. 
























Alabama Power Company, Bir- 
mngham, Ala. Investment in utility 
pant, representing generating plants, 
ines and other facilities, amounted to 
$78,495 475 as of December 31, 1954, 
mincrease of 8.0 per cent. The com- 
jletion of Barry steam plant brought 
the company’s total installed gener- 
iting capacity to 1,379,700 kw, of 
which 890,000 kw is in steam gener- 
ating capacity and the remainder in 
hydro, 

American Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, 30 Church st., New York, N. 
Y. Construction expenditures in 1954 
were $85,460,000, the fourth highest 
the system’s history, raising the 
total for the 8 years 1947-54 to $684,- 
$0,000. During the year the system 
added 430,000 kw of steam-electric 
‘erating capability. It is predicted 
at the AGE system will experience 
ws §' PeAK load of 3,550,000 kw in 1955, 
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four times that of the 1939 peak, with 
the further projection that the demand 
will quadruple again within the rela- 
tively short period of 20 years. 

Arizona Public Service Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. More than $26,600,- 
000 was spent last year on new con- 
struction for additions and improve- 
ments to electric, gas and water facili- 
ties. The first 100,000 kw unit of the 
Saguaro plant was placed in service 
and a second unit of the same size is 
expected to be completed and in serv- 
ice in time to meet the summer peak 
electric load in 1955. 


Arkansas-Missouri Power Com- 
pany, Blytheville, Ark. Total addi- 
tions and improvement to the com- 
pany’s electric system in 1954 
amounted to $1,294,000. The com- 
pany’s total investment in facilities is 
over five times that of ten years ago. 

Arkansas Power & Light Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark. During 
1954, the company’s construction cost 





Industrial Progress 


$24,414,000 which was second only to 
the $41,800,000 construction cost of 





1953—a peak year for expansion. 
New 135,000 kw_ turbogenerators 
were placed in operation at the Cecil 
S. Lynch and the Harvey C. Couch 
steam-electric stations. Each unit is 
capable of producing more power than 
the company’s entire territory re- 
quired prior to World War II. The 
1955 construction program is esti- 
mated to cost approximately $17,500,- 
000. 

Atlantic City Electric Company, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Increasing de- 
mands for electric service necessitated 
continuation of expansion. Funds ex- 
pended for construction in 1954 
totaled $17,714,000 of which $7,771,- 
000 was spent to place in service the 
new 75,000 kw turbogenerating unit 
at the Deepwater station. The con- 
struction program for 1955 will cost 
approximately $12,616,000. 

Boston Edison Company, Boston, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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BLACK HILLS POWER 


Rapid City, 





Supplies electric service to the rapidly growing Black Hills 


Area in Western South Dakota and Eastern Wyoming 


‘ 


AND LIGHT COMPANY 


South Dakota 








Year — tec wee i 
1949 $2,509,264 $413,750 $83,700 $202,440 
1950 2,849,802 501,973 83,207 259,110 
1951 3,169,838 469,325 80,747 259,110 
1952 3,463,445 503,552 78,046 291,491 
1953 3,841,185 549,210 75,891 302,285 
1954 4,229,342 604,796 74,230 320,333 
\. J 
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HELPS INDUSTRY 


lower Steam Costs through 
Right Coal Application 


Steadily increasing tonnage shipped to industrial and 
power companies of all classes testifies to this. You are sure 
of the right coals. Southern has fourteen big producing 
mines—10,000,000 tons annually. They're strategically located 
for diversification and availability —in leading mid-western 
bituminous coal fields. Your coals are clean, uniform — 
washed, dried, dust-treated and precision sized. Quality 
controlled to strict industrial specifications, their efficient 
performance doesn't end with the trial test in your boilers. 
It is continuous day after day, dependable, economical — 
a fact constantly being demonstrated in all types of 
burning equipment. You'll make savings with Southern’s 
premium coals—backed by the tremendous resources and 
conscientious service of a responsible company. 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


**Coal and its Combustion’’—written by Joseph Harrington, 
Southern’s eminent engineering counsel, noted authority on 
Coal; its chemistry, preparation, efficient utilization and handling. 
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| (Continued ) 


Mass. This company continued to 
carry forward its expansion of facili. 
ties, with expenditures in 1954 


| amounting to $19,256,985. Generating 


unit No. 6 at Edgar station, with a 


| capability of 90,000 kw was placed in 


commercial operation, bringing the 
total system capability to 846,300 kw, 
Ground was broken at Mystic station 
for the next major project in expan- 
sion of generating facilities. The pres- 
ent capability at Mystic is 165,000 kw, 
in three 55,000 kw units. The next 
unit, known as Mystic No. 4, will have 
a capability of 140,000 kw. 
California Electric Power Com. 
pany, Riverside, Cal. Total electric 
construction in 1954 was $7,698,000, 
The construction program for 1955 
calls for an expenditure of over $11, 
000,000 including $3,746,000 for the 


| completion of unit 4 of the Highgrove 


steam plant. 
The California Oregon Power 


, Company, Medford, Ore. In order 
| to meet present and future load re. 


| quirements, the company spent $12; 
| 196,058 in 1954 for additions and im- 


provements. Construction was con- 


| tinued on the Lemolo No. 1 and No.2 
| hydroelectric plants on the North 
| Umpqua river, and further investiga- 


tions were made in connection with 
proposed plant development on the 
Klamath and McCloud rivers. It is 
estimated that gross additions will ap- 
proximate $10,000,000 in 1955. 

California-Pacific Utilities Com. 
pany, San Francisco, Cal. Expendi- 
tures for new construction in 1954 
totaled $1,952,100. Outstanding im 
provements completed in 1954 i 
cluded installation of additional sub- 
station capacity totaling 5,500 kw, ané 
construction of a 69,000 volt lin 
bringing Bonneville power to Easter 
Oregon. 

Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N. C. Expenditures 
for construction during 1954 were 
$24,838,000. Expenditures _ since 
World War II aggregate approxi: 
| mately $141,000,000. Capability of the 
company’s generating plants during 
| this period has increased 142 per cent. 
| The 1955 construction program is ex: 
| pected to cost approximately $22,000, 
| 000. 

Central Illinois Electric and Gas 
Company, Rockford, Ill. Construc- 
tion expenditures for 1954 were ap- 

| proximately $4,738,000. A major por 

| tion of the 1954 expenditures was at 
| tributable to work on the 30,000 kw 
| turbine generator addition to_ the 
| Sabrooke station in the Rockford 
| area, the Rockford 69 KV system ant 
| the Rockford service building. Estr 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
(Contin ued ) 

mated construction expenditures for 
1955 total $5,900,000. 

Central Illinois Light Company, 
Peoria, Ill. The past year, in the field 
of construction, was mainly one of en- 
larging and strengthening of trans- 
mission and distribution facilities. 
Total expenditures were $5,107,828, 
with $2,912,173 of this amount for 
electric facilities. The company has a 
three-year plan fer enlarging electric 
facilities involving an estimated $20,- 
000,000. 

Central Louisiana Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., Alexandria, La. Con- 
struction expenditures for the year 
1954 aggregated $4,927,534. Of this 
amount, $4,328,978 was for electric 


facilities. Construction work was ac- | 


tively commenced for the installation 
of a 54,000 kw electric generating unit 
in the Teche power station at Baldwin. 
The company’s construction budget 
for the year 1955 amounts to $8,560,- 
000 of which $7,386,200 is for the 
electric department. 


Central Maine Power Company, | 


Augusta, Me. Expenditures for new 
construction and replacements were 
$17,016,715 in 1954. The first two 
units at Harris station, having 45,000 
kw total capacity, were placed in op- 


eration. Work continued on the third | 
unit of 30,000 kw capacity which is | 


scheduled for completion in late 1955. 
An additional 30,000 kw steam-electric 
unit at Mason station was started. 


Completion is scheduled for late 1955. | 


Central and South West Corpora- 
tion, Wilmington, Del. The con- 
struction program of subsidiary com- 
panies (Central Power & Light Com- 
pany, Public Service Company of 
Oklahoma, Southwestern Gas and 
Electric Company and West Texas 
Utilities Company) proceeded at a 
high level during the year with ex- 
penditures amounting to approximate- 
ly $59,000,000. In 1954, new gener- 
ating units of approximately 201,000 
kw of capability were completed. 
Record construction expenditures of 
approximately $142,500,000 are bud- 
geted for the two years, 1955 and 1956. 
About $55,000,000 of this total will 
be spent on generating facilities. 

Central Vermont Public Service 
Corporation, Rutland, Vt. Expendi- 





tures in 1954 for additions, replace- | 


ments and improvements totaled $2,- 
340,500. The largest single project was 
the construction of the 45-mile trans- 
mission line from Middlebury to Mil- 
ton connecting its central system with 
the former Public Electric Light Com- 
pany system in northwestern Vermont 
acquired in 1953. 

The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 

(Continued on page 46) 
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"Baby Digger” truck loads in close quarters, 
has big capacity, digs up to 20” wide, 5’ deep 


This East Ohio Gas Company job, the 
replacement of a main extension, 
shows why the Cleveland Model 92 
“Baby Digger” is so widely used for 
city digging. The “92” puts the edge of 
a trench within 17 inches of a parallel 
wall, loads excess spoil directly into 
trucks at the curb, and affords the oper- 
ator full visibility of the whole job. 


Its exclusive Cleveland multispeed 
transmission provides over 30 evenly 
graduated digging wheel and crawler 
speed combinations, from 6 inches to 
30 feet per minute. Its lower wheel 
speeds enable it to pick its way safely 
through the numerous underground 
obstructions typical of city digging. 
The three lower of its four wheel 
speeds provide the correct power 
applications for digging in even the 
toughest soils. And its highest speed 
combinations, of course, assure high 





daily footage on jobs where high pro- 
duction rates can be used to advan- 
tage. It has ample capacity for trench 
from 10 to 20 inches wide, down to 
5 feet deep. 


Compactness, maneuverability, speed 
combinations, capacity —if most of 
your trenching jobs are city jobs, the 
“92” is the trencher for you! 


And does it get around! The “92” 
hustles safely from job to job... at 
legal limit speeds . . . because it’s so 
easily portable on the drop-axle, tilt- 
bed Cleveland T5 Trailer. 


See your local distributor for the full Cleveland story or write direct to: 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY « 20100 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 17, Ohio 











CLEVELAND 
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HELPING PUBLIC 
UTILITIES to set new records 
—through the financing of 
expansion and modernization 
—is an important function of 
Guaranty Trust Company. 


OUR OFFICERS have a 
thorough knowledge of the 
financial requirements of the 
public utilities industry. 
Their past experience and 
understanding of present 
trends and future needs are 
readily available to you. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New Yor k Capital Funds $395,000,000 


140 Broadway, New York 15 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 40 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 36 New York 21 New York 20 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


32 Lombard St., E. C. 3 4 Place de la Concorde 27 Avenue des Arts 


Bush House, Aldwych, W. C. 2 
Member Federal Depostt Insurance Corporation 
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Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Con. 
struction expenditures in 1954 
amounted to $30,304,000 of which 
$12,945,000 was for the third unit of 
125,000 kw capacity at the Walter ¢ 
Beckjord station. This unit, which 
completes the station as planned for 
the present, went into commercial op- 
eration in November, giving the sta- 
tion a total capacity of 325,000 kw, 
Construction costs for 1955 are esti- 
mated at $17,700,000, including $12, 
700,000 for the electric department, 

The Cleveland Electric Illuni- 
nating Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Steady progress was maintained in en- 
larging and improving the electric 
system during 1954, with construction 
expenditures totaling $27,535,000 for 
the year. The third of three 140,000 
kw turbogenerators was placed in 
service at the Eastlake power plant, 
Gross construction expenditures since 
World War II total $237,000,000. 
Further expansion in the amount of 
$160,000,000 is foreseen for the five- 
year period through 1959. 

Columbus and Southern Ohio 
Electric Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
The fourth generating unit, 66,000 
kw, at Poston station was placed in 
service in 1954, increasing the sys- 
tem’s installed generating capacity to 
460,000 kw. The new 100,000 kw gen- 
erating unit at Picway station is ex- 
pected to be placed in operation late 
in 1955. It is presently estimated that 
the company’s expansion program will 
require expenditures approaching 
$20,000,000 in each of the next three 
years. 

Commonwealth Edison Con- 
pany, Chicago, I[1l. Construction ex- 
penditures in 1954 amounted to $121, 
231,436. Of this amount $50,213,178 
was for electric generating plant, $68,- 
992,013 for electric transmission an 
distribution facilities and $2,026,245 
for general plant. Planning through 
1958 calls for the expenditure of 
$125,000,000 in 1955, $90,000,000 in 
1956, $105,000,000 in 1957 and $100, 
000,000 in 1958—a total for the four 
years of $420,000,000. 

The Connecticut Light and 
Power Company, Berlin, Conn. Ex- 
penditures in 1954 for additions and 
improvements to property and equip- 
ment approximated the 1953 all-time 
peak, totaling $28,700,000. During the 
year 88,000 kw were added to gem 
erating capacity, an increase of about 
19 per cent. The company has a con- 
tinuing extensive construction pro 
gram amounting to $33,000,000. 

The Connecticut Power Con- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. During 1954 
a total of $6,300,000 was expended 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


for improvements, additions and re- 
placements with $5,900,000 for elec- 
tric facilities. The company’s current 
construction budget, including $2,- 
500,000 to complete work in progress, 
is $5,400,000. 

Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc., 4 Irving pl., New 
York, N. Y. Construction expendi- 
tures during 1954 totaled $84,000,000. 
Work completed during 1954 included 
the installation of a second 180,000 kw 
turbine-generator unit at the Astoria 
generating station. Expenditures for 
1955 are budgeted at $95,000,000 and 
are forecast for the five-year period 
1955-1959 at $425,000,000. 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Company of Baltimore 
(now Baltimore Gas & Electric 
Company), Baltimore, Md. Con- 
struction of additional facilities re- 
quired the expenditure of $28,798,000 
during 1954. The major part of this 
total was spent on electric construc- 
tion work which amounted to $20,- 
649,000. The largest single project 
now in progress is the construction 
of the initial 125,000 kw electric gen- 
erating unit at the new Herbert A. 
Wagner station. 

Consumers Power Company, 
Jackson, Mich. The continuing growth 
of the area and the increasing use of 
electric and gas service has required 
the continuing expansion of facilities. 
The 1954 expansion expenditures 
amounted to $62,794,700 of which 
$47,329,300 was for electric property. 
The construction program for 1955 
will be approximately $75,000,000. 

The Dayton Power and Light 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. After 
seven years of intensive effort to “stay 
ahead,” the 1954 construction program 
tapered to an annual expenditure of 
less than $12,000,000. The reduction 
was in facilities for electric generation 
and transmission. It is reported, how- 
ever, that continued growth, will re- 
quire sizable expenditures for new 
electric facilities. 

Delaware Power & Light Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. Expendi- 
tures for construction during 1954, 
amounting to $16,540,666, were ex- 
ceeded in only one prior year. Major 
accomplishments included the comple- 
tion of a third electric generating unit 
atthe Edge Moor power plant and the 
completion of a new transmission line 
trom the Basin road substation located 
near Wilmington to a new substation 
at Millington, Maryland. 

The Detroit Edison Company, 
Detroit, Mich. Additions to property 
in 1954 amounted to $73,480,447. The 
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total generating capability of the sys- 
tem was raised to two and a half mil- 
lion kw. A highlight of the year was 
the start-up of the fourth turbine- 
generator at Edison’s St. Clair power 
plant on October 21st—-the 75th an- 
niversary of the electric light—which 
enabled the United States electric in- 
dustry to pass the 100 million kw mark 
in generating capacity. It is estimated 
that about $85,000,000 will be needed 
for construction in 1955. 

Duquesne Light Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Expenditures for property 
in 1954 amounted to $33,600,000, thus 
bringing the expenditures under the 


company’s postwar construction pro- 
gram to a total of approximately 
$207,000,000. The installation of ca- 
pacity presently planned for Elrama, 
the company’s newest station, was 
completed by the addition of the third 
unit which has a capability of 120,000 
kw. It is expected that the fourth unit 
at the Phillips station will be completed 
in the latter part of this year. This 
unit will have a capability of 150,000 
kw. 

Eastern Utilities Associates, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Expenditures for construc- 
tion by the system’s four subsidiaries 

(Continued on page 48) 
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When the occasion arises... 


As our country continues to grow, you will undoubtedly 


be faced from time to time with unusual demands for 


When that occasion arises, there are, of course, a certain 


number of underwriting organizations you can always 


Firms with an established reputation in the 
field of public utility financing . 


Firms with enough resources and personnel 


to plan—and execute—the most effective pro- 


Firms with the seasoned sense of timing and 


price that are always so essential to the suc- 


As we said, there are a certain number of such firms 
you can always turn to for help. 


MERRILLLYNCA, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued ) 


during 1954 totaled $4,152,000. Con- 
struction requirements for the year 
1955 are estimated at $4,500,000. 

Edison Sault Electric Company, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. The 1955 
construction program is estimated to 
cost approximately $700,000. The ma- 
jor item included in this figure is a 
new 1500 kw diesel generating unit to 
be installed at the St. Ignace station. 
Amount expended for property addi- 
tions and improvements in 1954 was 
$589,140 compared to $496,242 in 
1953. 

El Paso Electric Company, El 
Paso, Texas. The company expended 
a total of $5,844,800 for construction 
of new facilities in 1954. The Rio 
Grande power station installation of 
the 36,000 kw unit was completed and 
placed in service. 

The Empire District Electric 
Company, Joplin, Mo. Construction 
expenditures were approximately $4,- 
000,000 in 1954 including $1,000,000 
to complete the new generating unit 
at the Riverton plant. Since 1944 the 
company has spent over $32,000,000 
for enlargement and improvement of 
facilities. 

Florida Power Corporation, St. 


Petersburg, Fla., and subsidiary, 
Georgia Power and Light Company, 
Valdosta Ga. During 1954, the third 
45,000 kw unit of the Higgins plant 
and the second 31,000 kw unit of the 
new Suwannee river plant went into 
service. Ground was broken for a new 
70,000 kw unit for the George E. 
Turner plant. This unit is scheduled 
to come into service in November, 
1955. 

Florida Power & Light Company, 
Miami, Fla. Last year, FP&L spent 
a record-breaking $41,700,000 on the 
expansion of its generating transmis- 
sion and distribution facilities. The 
company plans to have 1,662,000 kw 
by the end of 1961 and estimated con- 
struction expenditures for the 10-year 
period 1951-1961 will amount to 
$410,000,000. 

General Public Utilities Corpora- 
tion, 67 Broad st., New York, N. Y. 


Based on present construction esti- 


mates, 1955 expenditures for new fa- 


cilities by its five domestic subsidiaries 
operating in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania will amount to about $51,- 


000,000. 


Georgia Power Company, At- 
lanta, Ga. Out of a total investment of 
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$32,394,305 in new construction jp 
1954, more than $13,000,000 was 
spent on new generating plants. The 
completion of two 100,000 kw steam. 
electric units and the continuation oj 
work on a third 100,000 kw unit a 
plant Hammond accounted for the 
major part of this expenditure. The 
third unit is scheduled for completion 
in 1955. Construction plans for th 
next three years call for the invest. 
ment of approximately $100,000,009, 

Gulf Power Company, Pensacola, 
Fla. During the past five years, ex. 
penditures totaling some $36,000,00¢ 
have been required for new construc. 
tion. At the end of 1954, two-third 
of all the company’s facilities have 
been installed since 1949. It is esti. 
mated that the 1955 construction ex. 
penditures will be some $3,655,000- 
approximately the same level as in 
1954. 

Gulf States Utilities Company, 
Beaumont, Texas. Expenditures for 
system expansion in 1954 totaled $16, 
462,294, bringing to $177,144,474 the 
amount spent on construction sinc 
the beginning of 1947. A new four 
year estimate of necessary construc 
tion costs for the period 1955 through 
1958 amounts to approximately $80- 
000,000. Of this amount, the yea 
1955 is estimated to require $23,300; 
000. This includes $9,218,000 toward 
the completion of a new 100,000 kw 
addition at the Neches station. 


The Hartford Electric Light 
Company, Hartford, Conn. In 1954 
about $7,500,000 of net additional 
plant was added to the company’ 
property through new construction 
The increase in 1954 consists of $3; 
650,000 in generating station and $3; 
850,000 in new distribution and other 
facilities. The construction program 
for 1955 will be about $5,200,000. 

The Housatonic Public Service 
Company, Derby, Conn. The 1954 
construction program produced a net 
increase of $1,015,141 in utility plant. 
To take care of expanding needs, ex- 
penditures will be necessary for rein- 
forcement of existing facilities and 
construction of additional facilities. It 
is estimated that such expenditures for 
1955 will be $1,587,400. 

Houston Lighting & Power Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas. 1954 was the 
greatest single year of expansion il 
the company’s history. New facilities 
aggregating $41,903,584 were i 
stalled. Two 100,000 kw units of the 
new Webster station were brought 
into operation. The year-end system 
capacity of 1,015,000 kw amounts to 
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a four-fold increase in the 10-year | ' 
period ending with 1954. A substan- | 
tial construction program is planned 
for 1955 and 1956. 

Idaho Power Company, Boise, 
Idaho. Construction expenditures, | 
which amounted to $6,216,866 during ig Te 
1954, are anticipated to total $7,554,- 
900 in 1955. It is reported that demand 
for electricity from the company’s 
system in the past 10 years has in- 
creased more rapidly than for any 
other electric utility system in the Pa- 
cic Northwest. To meet this demand, 
the company has increased its system 
generating capacity by 34 times. It 
anticipates that the demand will more 

























new act on the 


than double again within the next 10 When power line inspection got off the 
years. ground and into the air with Bell helicopters, costs 
Interstate Power Company, and power line failures dropped to an all-time low. 


Dubuque, Iowa. In 1954, construction 
expenditures amounted to $4,417,700. 
The 1955 construction expenditures 


Utility companies in the United States, Canada 
and France average from 25 to 50 miles of power 


are estimated to be $5,279,000. This line inspection per hour compared to 10 miles per 
construction program includes the be- day on foot. This means savings of 50 per cent and fag 
ginning of the installation of a 33,000 more in the cost of patrolling high tension lines. 

kw oysaha geet oe | You can profit by the world-wide experience of 

boiler at the Lansing, Lowa plant which hundreds of companies in all industries who 


will more than double the capacity of | | own or lease Bell helicopters. Our experts will 


the plant. Present estimates indicate | agarose ai bl d 
wnstruction budgets of about $7,000,- ee ee eee ee ee 


900 in 1956 and $6,500,000 in 1957. demonstrate the economy and flexibility of the 
Iowa Electric Light and Power | world’s leading commercial helicopter. 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Lowa. | There’s a bonus in every Bell helicopter, too. 
Gross additions to plant in 1954 ag- | In addition to power line patrol, these versatile 
gregated $11,144,378. Of this sum, aircraft are also used for topographical surveys 
%,974,657 was spent on the new | ...carrying lead lines across inaccessible places... | 
Sutherland steam-electric station con- | for emergency movement of crews and 
sisting of two 30,000 kw turbogenera- | supplies ...and for executive transportation. 


tors and high pressure boilers, the 
total cost of which will be approxi- 
mately $12,000,000. Additional facili- 
ties will require an estimated expendi- 


Backed by more than a million flight hours, 

the Bell helicopter has a low initial cost, 

the /owest maintenance upkeep of any 

helicopter and is unequalled as a multi-purpose 
Iowa-Illinois Gas and Electric | machine. It can operate in any climate, 

Company, Davenport, Iowa. Con- | over any terrain, in any weather. 


struction in 1954 continued at high | Complete details, including the sales 

ts: ee ; : : | 

ate a to $9, | representatives and commercial operators HH] 
a ee Oper earee, | in your area, are available on request. | | | 


the largest single project under con- | 








generating units were placed in serv- | 
ce during the spring of 1954. The first 


| || 1 
the Moline generating station. A total | Hi 
of $7,090,000 is budgeted for 1955, D if} 
with $4,710,000 earmarked for the |  Z 
ectric department. | D / 
Iowa Power and Light Company, | ae eee 


Des Moines, Iowa. Two new electric | CORPORATION 4 5 
os 





of these was a 70,000 kw unit at Des | Texas Division Hi 
Moines power station No. 2. The sec- | Dept. HWO, P.O. Box 482, Ft. Wort "1 exas 
ond was a 50,000 kw unit at the new ai 


Council Bluffs power station. Present 
jlanning contemplates the installation 
if a 75,000 kw reheat unit for May, 
1958 service. 
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Iowa Public Service Company, 
Sioux City, lowa. Total expenditures 
for property and plant additions in 
1954 were $8,430,041. Electric prop- 
erty added amounted to $5,063,474, or 
60 per cent of the total. Present plans 
indicate an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 in 1955. 

Jersey Central Power & Light 
Company, Asbury Park, N. J. For 
the past five years the company’s gross 
construction expenditures were ap- 
proximately $65,000,000, almost four 
times as much as in the previous five- 
year period. When the 1955 construc- 
tion program of $18,200,000 is com- 
pleted, gross expenditures from 1946 
through 1955 will amount to approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. With the addi- 
tion this year of the 137,500 kw ex- 
tension to the Raritan river station, 
the company will be capable of gener- 
ating 376,500 kw of electricity, 174 
per cent more than ten years ago. 

Kansas Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas. During 
1954, $19,971,719 was spent on the 
construction of new facilities. Of this 
sum, $10,803,412 was for additional 
generating facilities, including unit 
No. 2 at Murray Gill station with a 


capability of 77,000 kw and unit No. 
3 at Neosho station with a capability 
of 73,500 kw. The company’s total 
generating capability is now 369,500 
kw or about 34 times the capability at 
the end of World War II. The major 
item in the 1955 construction budget 
will be unit No. 3 at Murray Gill sta- 
tion, having a name-plate rating of 
100,000 kw. 

The Kansas Power and Light 
Company, Topeka, Kansas. Addi- 
tional property and plant investments 
since 1945 have resulted in expendi- 
tures of $99,000,000 with nearly $12,- 
000,000 expended during 1954. The 
tentative construction budget for 1955 
has been set at $16,000,000. Included 
in the program is the installation of a 
new 33,000 kw turbogenerator at the 
Tecumseh generating station to re- 
place equipment of 12,000 kw capa- 
bility to be retired. 

Kentucky Utilities Company, 
Lexington, Ky. During the year 1954, 
gross additions to and replacements 
of plants totaled $10,173,695. The 
company estimates that expenditures 
for 1955 will aggregate about $18,- 
700,000. This estimate consists of 
about $7,948,000 to be expended in 
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connection with the new E. W. Brown 
steam generating station; $3,735,00 
for high-voltage transmission lines ang 
associated terminals ; and $7,017,0M 
for other additions to the company’s 
operating system. 

Louisiana Power & Light Com. 
pany, New Orleans, La. Expansion 
and improvements in 1954 resulted in 
gross property additions of $18,181. 
316. Largest item had to do with work 
on the installation of unit No. 3 a 
Ninemile Point steam-electric gener. 
ating station. This new unit with a 
capability of 135,000 kw is scheduled 
for completion in mid-1955. The com- 
pany’s construction program contem- 
plates expenditures of approximately 
$16,800,000 in 1955. 

Louisville Gas and Electric Com. 
pany, Louisville, Ky. Approximate. 
ly $18,541,000 was expended for util 
ity plant during 1954 in order to in- 
crease and improve facilities. Long 
range planning includes further ex. 
pansion. It is estimated that construc. 
tion expenditures in 1955 will aggre. 
gate approximately $18,000,000. 

Metropolitan Edison Company, 
Muhlenberg Twp., Berks County, Pa 
Continuing expansion required the 
expenditure of $13,671,352 in 1954 
Construction expenditures of mor 
than $10,000,000 are forecast for 
1955. 

Michigan Gas and Electric Com. 
pany, Three Rivers, Mich. A total 
of $991,800 was spent in 1954 with 
$810,000 being spent by electric de 
partments. A record-breaking $1,250- 
000 expansion program is conten: 
plated for 1955. Among the electri 
department projects planned is a new 
$90,000 substation at Three Rivers to 
receive energy directly from a high 
voltage transmission line of Indianaé 
Michigan Electric Company. 

Minnesota Power & Light Com- 
pany, Duluth, Minn. Total con 
struction expenditures in 1954 were 
$4,329,700. Projects included wert 
two new high voltage transmission 
lines in the Little Falls division, and 
the new 75 mile, 110,000 volt trans- 
mission line from Duluth to Silver Bay 
along the north shore of Lake St 
perior. 

Mississippi Power Company, 
Gulfport, Miss. The construction 
budget for 1955 has been set at $5, 
525,000. A major item is the construc 
tion of a new 75,000 kw generating 
plant between Biloxi and Gulfport 
Gross expenditures for electric cot 
struction in 1954 were $3,268,161. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Southern California, with its unprecedented 
expansion in all fields, has become the new 
business and industrial capital of the West. 
It is the land of today — and the future. 

More and more electricity is necessary in our 
homes, offices, factories and farms to make such 
growth possible. For fifty-nine years Edison 
has supplied customers in the Southland with 
that vital electric service, and since 1945 the 
company has spent more than half a billion 
dollars for new plants, lines and stations to 
serve this dynamic territory. Still more Edison 
facilities are on the way today for the future 
which is now in the making. 


Southern California Edison’s New Etiwanda Steam Station 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


Missouri Public Service Com- 
pany, Warrensburg, Mo. The con- 
struction expenditures in 1954 for 
property additions amounted to $5,- 
446,560. The major project completed 
during 1954 was the Ralph Green 
power plant at Pleasant Hill, Mis- 
souri, a 22,000 kw generating station 
designed for an ultimate capacity of 
110,000 kw. The company’s con- 
struction budget for 1955 totals $7,- 
437,271. 

Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. During the past 
5 years, the company completed a pro- 
gram of expansion and acquisition 
totaling more than $50,000,000. The 
1955 construction budget totals $8,- 
000,000, approximately $3,200,000 of 
which is earmarked for additions to 
gas and electric distribution systems. 
Electric transmission line additions 
and replacements will account for $2,- 
300,000. 

The Montana Power Company, 
3utte, Mont. Electric construction ac- 
tivities in 1954 were geared to the 
company’s policy of staying ahead of 
the requirements of its customers. 
Construction of a third generating 
unit in the Kerr hydroelectric plant in 


western Montana was completed late 
in the year, increasing the generating 
capability of that development to 180,- 
000 kw. 

New England Electric System, 
Boston, Mass. The 1954 gross prop- 
erty additions totaled $44,600,000. A 
major expenditure in 1954 covered 
the work of constructing the new 150,- 
000 kw Samuel C. Moore hydroelec- 
tric plant on the upper Connecticut 
river. This is scheduled for comple- 
tion in mid-1956, Total construction 
expenditures in the postwar years 
(1946-1954) amounted to $288,000,- 
OOO. 

New England Gas and Electric 
Association, Cambridge, Mass. Net 
additions to the subsidiaries’ property 
accounts in 1954 totaled over $5,700,- 
000. The system’s construction pro- 
gram for the years 1955 through 1958 
contemplates expenditures by sub- 
sidiaries of approximately $22,300,- 
000. 

New Jersey Power & Light Com- 
pany, Dover, N. J. In 1954, con- 
struction expenditures totaled $3,- 
900,000. During the past year, the 
company’s construction program in- 
cluded rebuilding the 115,000 volt sub- 


station at Glen Gardner to provide 
20,000 kva of additional capacity, ang 
rebuilding 15 pole-miles of 34,500 vok 
transmission lines. Looking to the fy. 
ture, the company acquired a new gen. 
erating station site in Mercer county, 

New York State Electric & Ga 
Corporation, Ithaca, N. Y. For the 
three years 1952 through 1954 ney 
construction expenditures haye 
amounted to $83,100,000. While no 
new electric generating facilities were 
placed in service during 1954, con. 
struction of the first 135,000 kw unit 
at the new Milliken station proceeded 
on schedule. Construction was also 
started on a 6,000 kw addition to the 
High Falls hydroelectric station. Both 
are scheduled to be completed this 
year. The construction program for 
1955 amounts to $28,000,000 and ad. 
ditional expenditures for construction 
of $37,000,000 are estimated for the 
years 1956 and 1957. 

Newport Electric Corporation, 
Newport, R. I. Construction work 
during the year consisted principally 
of routine additions and improvements 
necessary to serve new customers and 
provide for increased loads. Cash ex- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Architect’s drawing of new River Rouge Power Plant 


A POWERFUL PROMISE FOR 1996 


New Edison Power Plant keeps 
pace with Southeastern Michigan’s 
tremendous growth! 


In the next two decades, great industrial and 
commercial progress will effect a tremendous 
increase in the population of Southeastern 
Michigan. It is estimated that the nearly 4 
million people served by Detroit Edison 
today will become almost 5}4 million by 1975 
—an increase of 38.5 per cent. 


Such phenomenal growth will create a vital 


need for much added electrical power in this 
great industrial area. 


New power plants like the one at River 
Rouge, which will begin operation early in 
1956, represent a promise to the people of 
Southeastern Michigan that Detroit Edison 
will continue to supply abundant electrical 
power to meet their ever-increasing demands. 
This promise is being fulfilled today in order 
that Southeastern Michigan will be ready 
for the great opportunities of a still more 
prosperous tomorrow. 


THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 





















INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


pended on construction was $314,500. 
Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, N. Y. Electric 
and gas construction expenditures in 
1954 were $60,511,000, and it is ex- 
pected that about the same amount will 
be spent in 1955. The 1954 amount 
raised the system’s construction ex- 
penditures to $410,402,000 in the past 
nine years of postwar expansion. One 
steam-electric unit of 102,000 kw of 
capacity was added in 1954 at the 
Charles R. Huntley station at Buffalo 
and another of the same capacity went 
into service at the Albany station. 
Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company, Hammond, Ind. The 
amount expended for additions and 
improvements in 1954 were $21,275,- 
000. Construction was begun on an 
electric generating station at Gary with 
an initial capacity of 130,000 kw. It is 
estimated that the 1955 construction 
program will cost $25,300,000. For 
1956, the estimated cost is $28,700,- 
000. The major construction project 
for 1955 and 1956 is the new Dean 
H. Mitchell station at Gary. The first 
unit of an ultimate six unit plant will 
add 130,000 kw to the company’s elec- 
tric generating capacity and is sched- 
uled to be put in service late in 1956. 


Northern Pennsylvania Power 
Company, Towanda, Pa. To ac- 
commodate the company’s continually 
expanding business, $2,657,332 was 
added in 1954 to property, plant and 
equipment. A 115 kv line from the 
Farmer’s Valley substation of Penn- 
sylvania Electric Company, an affili- 
ate, to the company’s Sabinsville sub- 
station was completed and placed in 
operation. The company is also con- 
structing a 115 kv “backbone” trans- 
mission line across its territory from 
the Sabinsville substation. A new sub- 
station at East Sayre was also placed 
in service. 

Northern States Power Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. In the past five 
years, construction expenditures have 
totaled $176,969,000 including $49,- 
133,000 spent during 1954. Construc- 
tion expenditures for 1955 and 1956 
are estimated at $51,400,000 and $53,- 
000,000 respectively. Of the 1954 con- 
struction expenditures, $19,018,000 
was for electric production facilities, 
$23,832,000 for electric substation, 
transmission, distribution and other 
facilities. Major projects expected to 
be completed in 1955 include 100,000 
kw steam electric generating unit No. 
3 at Black Dog plant. 


Northwestern Public Service 
Company, Huron, S. D. The 1954 
construction program resulted in a net 
addition to the utility plant investment 
of $1,101,911. The program in 1955 
contemplates the expenditure of about 
$1,900,000 of which approximately 
$1,400,000 is for electric projects, © 


Ohio Edison Company, Akron, 
Ohio. During 1954, expenditures for 
property additions and improvements 
amounted to $52,060,526 for Ohio 
Edison Company and $2,437,115 for 
its subsidiary, Pennsylvania Power 
Company. The company’s new power 
plant at Niles, Ohio, was completed 
and put in service during 1954, add. 
ing 212,000 kw of capacity to the sys. 
tem. Two 135,000 kw units being 
added to the R. E. Burger plant are 
expected to be in service during 1955, 
A 90,000 kw unit is being added to 
the Edgewater plant and is scheduled 
for completion in 1957. 

Oklahoma Gas and Electric Conm- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla. Ex. 
penditures for new construction dur- 
ing 1954 were $19,411,000, the largest 
for a single year in the company’s his- 
tory. A large part of this cost went 

(Continued on page 56) 
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> In order to meet an increasing demand for faster reporting of full-text decisions 
of state and Federal regulatory commissions and of the courts on appeal from 
the commissions’ decisions, we inaugurated on June 3, 1955, a new service— 
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You'll enjoy a vacation in the Florida of match- 


less fun facilities. . . . But remember, there’s 


another Florida, too . . . with an equally warm 


and inviting Business “climate”. So, have a 
look at Florida’s amazing agriculture . . . her 
increasing trade and commerce . . . her grow- 
ing industry .. . all major parts of a sound and 
expanding economy which spells opportunity 


to business men of vision. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued ) 


into the expansion of Mustang gen- 
erating station. The expansion in- 
cludes the installation of a third unit 
of 110,000 kw capacity. Construction 
expenditures for 1955 are estimated 
at $31,500,000. Approximately $17,- 
000,000 of this will be expended on 
the completion of Mustang generating 
station and on the year’s construction 
costs of the new Riverbank generating 
station. 

Orange and Rockland Electric 
Company, Monroe, N. Y. Increased 
demand for electrical energy has 
caused the company to build a new 


substation of larger capacity at Flori- 
da and to increase the capacities of the 
present substations at Chester and 
Queensboro, As another part of its re- 
inforcement program, the company is 
gradually converting its distribution 
system to 4800 volts and this work 
will continue in the future as speedily 
as schedule will permit. 

Otter Tail Power Company, Fer- 
gus Falls, Minn. During the past 5 
years, construction cost of new plants 
and transmission and distribution sys- 
tems has amounted to over $20,000,- 
000. For the year 1954, the total spent 





More _ is ex 
THE GREAT SOUTH WEST 











The Central and South West System, 
in 1955 and 1956, will increase its gen- 
erating capability by 443,000 kilowatts, 
or 36%, in order to meet the increasing 
demands of this growing country. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH WEST CORPORATION 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Central Power and Light Company 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
Southwestern Gas and Electric Company 


West Texas Utilities Company 
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for new construction was $3,423,500, 

Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal. Outlay 
for construction purposes in 1954 
totaled approximately $171,000,000 
which brings to $1,345,000,000 the 
amount spent by the company in the 
postwar period to keep pace with the 
rapid development of the area jt 
serves. Major construction accom- 
plishment of the year was the comple- 
tion of the new Pittsburg steam 
plant, with a nominal rated capacity of 
600,000 kw. This plant is the largest 
on the company’s system and is said 
to be the largest steam plant west of 
the Mississippi river. 

Pacific Power & Light Company, 
Portland, Ore. In 1954, the company’s 
construction expenditures totaled 
$11,534,000 of which $4,594,000 was 
expended on the former Mountain 
States system. During the year the 
company increased substation capacity 
by 108,505 kva. The company esti- 
mates that expenditures for construc- 
tion in 1955 will be approximately 
$12,500,000. 

Pennsylvania Electric Company, 
Johnstown, Pa. Construction expendi- 
tures in 1954 amounted to $28,500- 
000. Since January 1, 1946, a total of 
$172,000,000 of new utility plant has 
been added. In 1954, Penelec com- 
pleted the Shawville station. This 
276,000 kw installation, built at a cost 
of $40,000,000, is said to be one of 
the three or four most efficient gen- 
erating stations in the United States 
at present. Construction has_ been 
started on a 137,500 kw generating 
unit at Seward station. 

Pennsylvania Power Company, 
New Castle, Pa. Construction expen- 
ditures for the year 1954 amounted 
to $2,437,115. The program consisted 
principally of the following: 27 miles 
of new or reconstructed transmission 
lines; four new distribution substa- 
tions totaling 9,450 kva of transformer 
capacity ; change-over of 219 miles of 
distribution lines to higher voltage; 
and fifty-five miles of rural distribu- 
tion lines. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Company, Allentown, Pa. Construc- 
tion expenditures incurred by Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Company ané 
its subsidiary, The Scranton Electric 
Company, during 1954 totaled $29; 
900,000. The first unit at the new 
Martins Creek plant and its transmis 
sion connections to the system were 
placed in commercial service. Con- 
struction of a second unit scheduled 
for service in 1956, was started in 

(Continued on page 58) 
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“Partnership” helped bvild the West. 


A man took care of his own prob- 
lems in the old days, but when the job 
was big, he got help from friends and 
neighbors. It might be a barn-raising, 
branding or harvesting. 


Everyone pitched in to do the job. 


That’s what companies like The Mon- 
tana Power Company are doing. They 














A Man Likes to Have Partners 
When There’s a Job to Be Done 


are taking care of their local power sup- 
ply responsibilities. Then, on the real 
big jobs, they’re combining their forces 
or pitching in with the Government to 
develop the power that can be produced 
at large multi-purpose projects. 


This is the “partnership” program. 
Its success means a continuation of the 
supply of low-cost power necessary to 
meet the demands of a rapidly-growing 
country. 


The Montana Power Company 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


1954. The planned construction for 
1955 totals $32,600,000. The 1954 ex- 
penditures brought the total for the 
postwar electric construction program 
to $276,000,000. 

Philadelphia Electric Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Since 1945, new 
construction has amounted to $453,- 
000,000 with expenditures during 
1954 totaling $66,561,806. A major 
item in 1954 was the completion of 
the first turbine-generator of 150,000 
kw capacity at Cromby station. The 
second unit of 200,000 kw capacity is 
scheduled for operation about mid- 
1955. Expenditures planned for the 
five-year period 1955-1959 are esti- 
mated to exceed $300,000,000. 

Portland General Electric Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. During the 
year PGE spent more than $10,900,- 
000 in new construction, making a 
total expenditure of approximately 
$69,000,000 since 1945. A major item 
in 1954 was $2,660,000 for develop- 
ment of the Timothy Meadows reser- 
voir above the company’s Oak Grove 
hydroelectric plant on the Clackamas 
river. Completion of this project in 
the fall of 1955 will have the effect of 
adding an average 10,500 kw to PGE’s 
three Clackamas river plants during 
the fall and winter months. It is ex- 
pected that the construction program 
for 1955 will amount to $10,000,000. 

Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. Construc- 
tion expenditures have continued at 
high levels. They have aggregated 
$156,671,000 during the past ten years, 
of which $23,896,000 was expended 
during 1954. It is anticipated that ap- 
proximately $26,000,000 will be ex- 
pended in each of the years 1955 and 
1956. 

Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado, Denver, Col. Construction ex- 
penditures in 1954 of $24,603,000 ex- 
ceeded those of any previous year. At 
the end of 1954 authorized future con- 
struction totaled $53,230,000, of which 
$25,200,000 is scheduled for expendi- 
ture in 1955. Initial construction will 
be started in 1955 on the new Cherokee 
generating station. The initial unit will 
have a capacity of 100,000 kw and is 
expected to be completed the latter 
part of 1957. 

Public Service Company of New 
Hampshire, Manchester, N. H. 
Growing demand for electric service 
and the constant program of modern- 
ization resulted in gross expenditures 
in 1954 of $10,650,078. The largest 
single project carried on during the 
year started in 1953 and will be fin- 
ished by the summer of 1955. It con- 
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templates the installation of a second 
unit at Schiller station. This unit will 
have a 40,000 kw name-plate rating 
and will have a capability of 50,000 
kw. To provide for the needs of early 
1957, commitments have been made 
for the installation of another unit at 
Schiller station. 

Public Service Company of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. Dur- 
ing 1954, the company expended ap- 
proximately $6,500,000 for new con- 
struction. Of this sum, $3,452,000 was 
expended for completion of the 3rd 
unit at Person station which is rated 
at 33,000 kw and has a net capability 
of 38,000 kw. Present estimates indi- 
cate that 1955 expenditures for con- 
struction will total approximately $2,- 
500,000. 

Public Service Company of Okla- 
homa, Tulsa, Okla. Expenditures of 
over $18,400,000 for additional facili- 
ties were made in 1954. In 10 years, 
since 1944, electric plant additions 
have amounted to $99,000,000 which 
represents 73 per cent of the com- 
pany’s electric property at the close of 
1954. It is estimated that during the 
years 1955 and 1956 the company’s 
construction program will approxi- 


mate $52,500,000. 


Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, Newark, N. J. Expendi- 
tures for electric and gas plant addi- 
tions and improvements in 1954 were 
$88,677,757, the largest amount in any 
one year in the company’s history. 
The company’s construction program 
as of December 31, 1954, amounted to 
approximately $200,000,000. It is es- 
timated that about $90,000,000 will be 
expended in 1955 and the balance in 
subsequent years. A substantial part 
of the cost of the present program is 
applicable to the new Linden generat- 
ing station. This station will have two 
turbine-generator units of 225,000 kw 
capacity each. The unique feature of 
this project will be the supplying of 
large quantities of process steam from 
extraction stages of the turbines to 
Esso Standard Oil Company in ex- 
change for fuel, oil and water. 


Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company, Seattle, Wash. Construc- 
tion expenditures for 1954 amounted 
to $6,746,310. It is presently indicated 
that cash requirements for new con- 
struction for the period 1955-59 will 
be in the neighborhood of $75,000,000. 
It is expected that expansion and bet- 
terments of distribution and transmis- 
sion facilities will alone require the 
expenditure of around $7,000,000 in 
1955. 


Rochester Gas and Electric Cor. 
poration, Rochester, N. Y. Con- 
struction expenditures in 1954 were 
$13,532,210 with additions to electric 
plant amounting to $6,304,893. In the 
past eight years, additions to the com- 
pany’s plants have aggregated $103,- 
649,663. The company’s s forecast for 
1955 construction provides for the 
spending of approximately $17,000- 
000. Electric department additions and 
improvements are anticipated to cost 
in excess of $9,200,000. Included js 
the initial work on the fourth steam 
electric generating unit at Russell sta- 
tion. 

St. Joseph Light & Power Con. 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo. During 1954 
expenditures for new construction 
were $1,071,500. The 1955 construc. 
tion expenditures are expected to ex- 
ceed $2,000,000 and will include a new 
200,000 Ib. per hr. steam boiler de- 
signed for 450 lb. pressure and 750° 
F. temperature for the Edmond street 
plant. This will increase electrical gen- 
erating capability of the plant by 3,000 
kw. 

San Diego Gas & Electric Com. 
pany, San Diego, Cal. Gross capital 
expenditures in 1954 totaled $29,492- 
600, as compared with $18,797,794 in 
1953. An investment of $25,632,600 
was made in electric department fa- 
cilities. The largest single expenditure 
in the electric department was $13- 
121,000 for the completion of turbo- 
generating unit No. 1 at the new 
Encina steam-electric station. Expan- 
sion during 1955 will require expend- 
tures totaling about $19,176,500. A 
total of $13,865,000, more than 70 per 
cent of the 1955 construction budget, 
is allotted to the electric department. 

Sierra Pacific Power Company, 
Reno, Nev. During 1954, a total of 
$2,774,700 was spent to meet demands 
for electricity, gas and water. Plans 
for 1955 call for an expenditure of 
$3,054,000. 

Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal. Average 
annual expenditure for the last six- 
year period, 1949-1954, was $68,819; 
000. The fifth unit at Redondo was 
completed in 1954 at a cost of ap- 
proximately $26,500,000. It is the first 
160,000 kw unit of a new steam plant 
which is a part of the Redondo steam 
station. The new plant is designed to 
permit the inclusion of one additional 
unit of comparable size. Plant con- 
struction expenditures for 1955 total 
$76,087,000. 

Southern Colorado Power Com: 
pany, Pueblo, Colo. A substantial 

(Continued on page 60) 
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“If one of the easily 
adaptable buildings that are 
now available does not quite 
suit your needs, we’ll alter it 
—or build an entirely new 
plant for you—to your own 
specifications...” 





That is the straightforward, practical offer of many 
of the progressive medium-size communities we serve 
in the five states of Maryland, Pennsylvania, 

West Virginia, Ohio and Virginia. 





They'll finance a new plant too, one designed for straight-line 
production—and usually for less than you’d otherwise 

pay as most community industrial corporations 

operate on a non-profit basis. 


What’s more, you’ll be dollars ahead in reduced operating costs 
after you move in. Many materials you need for successful 
manufacturing are right in your own backyard. You save 
three ways: (1) reduced inventory (2) lower shipping costs 
(3) more productive labor. Ask us to prove it. 


For quick facts on available buildings 
and sites, and on how to finance a 
new plant, phone our Area Develop- 
ment Department—WHitehall 4-3740 
—or send in the coupon below. 











West Penn Electric System, Room 906 
| 50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Monongahela Power Company | Without obligation, please send me a hand-picked assort- | 
ment of current Industrial Data Sheets on available 
industrial buildings and sites in your service area. | 


The Potomac Edison Company 
West Penn Power Company 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


increase in construction expenditures 
is reported by the company with $2,- 
993,351 being spent on new construc- 
tion in 1954, compared with $725,818 
in 1953. Construction for the installa- 
tion of an additional generating unit 
of 16,500 kw at the Canon City plant 
is under way. 

The Southern Company, Wilm- 
mington, Del. Expenditures for new 
generating, transmission and distribu- 
tion facilities in 1954 amounted to 
$71,000,000 and have been budgeted 
at $78,000,000 for 1955. The system 
companies plan to invest more than 
$240,000,000 in new facilities in 1955, 
1956 and 1957. 


Southern Indiana Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, Evansville, Ind. Ex- 
penditures totaling $10,867,069 were 
made in 1954, the greatest for any one 
year in the company’s history. Esti- 
mated expenditures for additions and 
improvements in 1955 are approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. 

Southwestern Gas and Electric 
Company, Shreveport, La. The year 
1954 completed nine consecutive years 
during which substantial annual out- 
lays for additions and improvements 
to plant have been required. In this 
period such expenditures aggregated 
$80,100,000, an amount equivalent to 
775 per cent of gross plant investment 


at the 1954 year-end. No abateme 
of this program is presently in vig 
Southwestern Public  Servig 
Company, Amarillo, Texas. Mog 
tnan $21,358,000 was expended fgg 
new facilities during 1954. Installg 
tion of a third generating unit at th 
Moore county plant, with a capabilig 
of 52,500 kw was completed thus ig 
creasing the capability of that plant 
81,100 kw. An expenditure of $15 
902,000 has been budgeted for cog 
struction of new facilities in 1955 ig 
cluding the installation of a total q 
165,000 kw of additional capability i 
the Denver City plant and in plant ¥ 
(Continued on page 62) 








NEW ISSUE 


A. C. Allyn and Company 
Incorporated 

L. F. Rothschild & Co. 

Francis I. duPont & Co. 

H. Hentz & Co. 


F. S. Smithers & Co. 
Baker, Weeks & Co. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 





The First Boston Corporation 


Equitable Securities Corporation 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
Baxter, Williams & Co. 
Hirsch & Co. 


New York Hanseatic Corporation 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$60,000,000 
The Detroit Edison Company 


General and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, Series O, 344% 


Due May 15, 1980 


Price 100% 


Plus accrued interest from May 15, 1955 


Blair & Co. 


Incorporated 


Hallgarten & Co. 
Bache & Co. 


Wm. E. Pollock & Co., Inc. 
Stroud & Company 
Incorporated 


Ball, Burge & Kraus 
Henry Herrman & Co. 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. 


Courts & Co. 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 


May 25, 1955 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such 
of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Dick & Merle-Smith 
Hornblower & Weeks 


Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 


Gregory & Sons 
Weeden & Co. 


Incorporated 


Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
Ira Haupt & Co. 
R. S. Dickson & Company 


Incorporated 


Stern Brothers & Co. 
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Progress 
in 
turbine- 
generators 


HOW MUCH CAN GENERATOR INSULATION TAKE? 


G-E engineers compress 10 years of operating cycles into 4 months 


to evaluate new turbine-generator materials 


The on-off operation of a turbine-generator during daily 
load cycles creates this problem: Wide temperature varia- 
tions make the copper stator coils expand and contract 
relative to the steel core. This causes complex movements 
which the insulation system must be designed to with- 
stand. 


For several years, engineers in the General Electric 
Materials and Processes Laboratory have been using the 
special 1714-foot-long core section pictured above to find 
out just how well various generator designs can stand up 
to hot-cold cycling. High currents are run through full- 
size stator conductors to build up heat, then cut off while 
the apparatus is cooled by blowers. Repeating this pro- 


cedure many times, it is possible to duplicate, in four 
months of testing, the anticipated number of operating 
cycles during ten years of service. 

This important test provides an accurate means of 
evaluating both present insulation materials and new ones 
under development. It is typical of the applied research 
which is always under way at General Electric to improve 
tomorrow’s turbine-generators. 

For more complete information on many aspects of 
G-E turbine progress, write for bulletin GER-1074, 
“Research and Development in the Field of Turbine- 
Generator Prime Movers.” Address Section 254-23, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


Tampa Electric Company, 
Tampa, Fla. Plant expansions totaling 
over $10,000,000 were made in 1954. 
It is expected that the 1955 program 
will approximately be $8,250,000. 

Texas Electric Service Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas. Construction of 
additional generating, transmission 
and distribution facilities continued 
at a high level during 1954. With the 
completion of two new generating 
units, the company now has a total 
net generating capability of 683,255 
kw, or more than five times the total 
capability in 1947. Plans have been 
made to start construction in 1955 on 
a new 175,000 kw unit at the Eagle 
Mountain station in Fort Worth. 

Texas Power & Light Company, 
Dallas, Texas. Total construction ex- 
penditures for the year were $28,233,- 
506, bringing to $92,819,406 the 
amount spent by the company for new 
facilities during the last five years. 
Plans for 1955 call for construction 
expenditures totaling $16,526,000. The 
River Crest steam electric station was 
completed and placed in service and 
construction of the Collin steam elec- 
tric station continued in a satisfactory 
manner. : 

Texas Utilities Company, Dallas, 
Texas. The three system electric com- 
panies spent $68,325,000 on new 
plants and equipment in 1954. The 
cost of property to be built in 1955 is 
estimated at more than $56,700,000. 
The 1954 additions included comple- 
tion of four major generating units 
capable of producing 370,000 kw. 

The Toledo Edison Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. The company’s con- 
struction program has been going for- 
ward on schedule. During 1954, $19,- 
700,000 was spent for construction. 
Of this amount approximately $11,- 
600,000 represents expenditures on 
the new Bay Shore steam generating 
station and the necessary transmission 
lines and other facilities to deliver its 
power to various points on the system. 
The 1955 construction program will 
amount to $23,500,000. 

The Tucson Gas, Electric Light 
and Power Company, Tucson, Ariz. 
Net additions of $3,905,337 were 
made to electric property in 1954. Of 
this amount, $1,423,350 covered the 
completion of unit No. 4, with a ca- 
pability of 54,000 kw, at the DeMoss- 
Petrie generating station. 

Union Electric Company of Mis- 
souri, St. Louis, Mo. Construction 
expenditures by Union Electric and 
subsidiaries totaled $28,165,000 in 
1954. Expenditures totaling $232,000,- 
000 have been budgeted for the five 
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years 1955-1959. These budgeted ex- 
penditures include approximately 
$35,000,000 for a third generating unit 
at the Meramec plant. It is expected 
that this unit will have a capacity of 
200,000 to 250,000 kw and will go on 
the line in 1958. 

Utah Power & Light Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Construction 
expenditures for new electric facilities 
by Utah Power & Light Company and 
subsidiary, The Western Colorado 
Power Company, reached an all-time 
high of over $24,500,000 during 1954. 
Since the end of World War II, new 
electric facilities have been installed 
at a total cost of almost $110,000,000. 
The largest expenditures were for 
continuing the installation of the 100,- 
000 kw third section of the Gadsby 
plant and the completion of the 66,000 
kw Carbon plant. 

Virginia Electric and Power 
Company, Richmond, Va. Additions 
to property amounted to $63,864,000 
in 1954, the largest amount ever added 
in any one year. Additions to electric 
property accounted for $60,205,000— 
94 per cent of the total. During that 
year, $34,215,000 was spent on new 
generating facilities with $16,906,000 
being spent on the new 100,000 kw 
hydro development at Roanoke 
Rapids. A second 90,000 kw unit 
which recently began operation in the 
new Portsmouth station required an 
expenditure of $8,452,000. Work on 
a third unit to add 100,000 kw of gen- 
erating capacity at the Possum Point 
station called for $8,491,000. It is es- 
timated that the 1955 construction 
budget will require the expenditure of 
$53,000,000. 

The Washington Water Power 
Company, Spokane, Wash. Ex- 
penditures for construction totaled 
nearly $6,000,000 in 1954, bringing 
to $83,000,000 the investment in this 
category since the end of World War 
Il. Listed with the major projects of 
the year was the building of transmis- 
sion lines for the purpose of further 
strengthening the system. The 1955 
budget requires the investment of an- 
other $10,000,000. 

The West Penn Electric Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. Expendi- 
tures in 1954 by subsidiary companies 
(Monongahela Power Company, The 
Potomac Edison Company and West 
Penn Power Company) amounted to 
$36,300,000, nearly 40 per cent of 
which represented completion of two 
new 140,000 kw generating units. 
With the addition of these units, it is 
believed that generating facilities will 
be sufficient to handle load growth 


through the year 1956. One of the 
units was placed in operation at the 
Springdale station of West Pen 
Power Company. The other unit was 
placed in service at the Albright sta- 
tion of Monongahela Power Com. 
pany. Gross additions in 1955 to the 
electric properties will cost approxi- 
mately $23,000,000. 

West Penn Power Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Gross electric prop- 
erty additions during 1954 were ap. 
proximately $18,150,000. These in- 
cluded the completion of the com. 
pany’s largest turbogenerator (140. 
000 kw) at the Springdale power sta- 
tion. Planned additions for 1955 are 
estimated at $13,000,000. 

Western Light & Telephone 
Company, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
The construction program for the year 
1954 represented an expenditure of 
$2,235,000. The construction budget 
for 1955 amounts to $4,900,000 of 
which $2,730,000 is for the installa- 
tion of an additional generating unit 
of 16,500 kw capacity at the Arthur 
Mullergren station at Great Bend. 

Western Massachusetts Conm- 
panies, Greenfield, Mass. Total con- 
struction outlays for 1954 were $4, 
139,059. Planning for a third generat- 
ing unit at West Springfield steam 
plant of 100,000 kw is in the active 
stage and completion has been set for 
the summer of 1957. The proposed ad- 
dition will double the generating ca- 
pacity of that station. 

Wisconsin Electric Power Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Expendi- 
tures for electric property amounted 
to approximately $32,000,000 during 
1954. The major accomplishment of 
the construction year was made at 
Oak Creek where the second 120,000 
kw generating unit at the company’s 
newest and most modern power plant 
was placed in service. Work is pro- 
ceeding on a third unit which is ex- 
pected to be in operation sometime 
next winter. 

Wisconsin Power and Light 
Company, Madison, Wis. In 1954, 
a total of $17,800,000 was spent for 
construction. Of this amount $8,400, 
000 was invested in additions and im- 
provements to the electric system—the 
largest in any single year in the his- 
tory of the company. The second unt 
75,000 kw unit at the Rock river steam 
electric generating station was the ma- 
jor project under construction during 
the year. It is estimated that the total 
cost of this second unit when con 
pleted will be $10,300,000. Expansion 
plans for 1955 include completion of 
the second unit at Rock river. 
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You may find 


a fresh approach... 


Tackling utility company problems daily ... 
maintaining close and continued contact with 


the financial world gives us an understanding 





of the complex field of utility financing and 








investor relations which may be of help to you. 


A fresh approach to the problem you are 
now studying may be suggested by a talk with 
us. Call Public Utilities Department at Digby 
4-3500 or write us at One Wall Street. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET ° NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
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WituraM N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board ti 
Ricwarp H. West, President 
Public Utilities Department—Joun F. Cutips, Vice President in Charge : 
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POWERLAND, USA 


PREGENT AND 
( FUTURE) 


FOR 


PuGeT SOUND 
CASCADE 





A Blueprint For Power 


the formation of the Puget Sound Utilities 

Council editorially, and predicted that it 
would become a power utilities pattern for the 
nation. 

And long before that The P-I editorially re- 
fused to believe that so-called ‘‘private’’ power 
must be entirely dissolved in order for so-called 
“public” power to operate at the peak efficiencies 
the future obviously requires. 

So, a year ago, we were naturally pleased when 
the announcement came that Seattle City Light, 
Tacoma City Light, Puget Sound Power and Light, 
Snohomish County Public Utility District and 
Chelan County Public Utility District had joined 
to form the Puget Sound Utilities Council. 

At that time, however, the new Council had no 
program in the engineering sense. But it did have 
a joint willingness to create such a program. 


‘er: YEAR ago The Post-Intelligencer hailed 


Yesterday that program was published. Dr. 
Paul J. Raver, superintendent of Seattle City Light 
and chairman of the Council, has termed it of na- 
tional importance and “one of the greatest forward 
steps in regional development ever to occur in the 
Pacific Northwest.” 

Frank McLaughlin, president of Puget Sound 
Power and Light, feels that it “is destined to make 
major contributions to the growth and develop- 
ment of the area.” 

Ths report by engineer Jack D. Stevens and 
his staff contemplates expenditure of 670 mil- 
lion dollars or more to be invested in new 

power facilities, and is a blueprint to assure ade- 

quate present and future power in the area em- 
braced. 

It is also a blueprint to end power shortages, 
brownouts, and bickering. It may well be the be- 
ginning of the end of the outmoded concept that 
utilities must be all “‘private” or all “public” and 
never the twain must meet. 


The above illustration and text are reprinted from an editorial 
appearing in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer on April 25, 1955. 


PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT CO. 
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YOUR 
Special Advantage 
for JUNE! 





MORE RELIABLE than an hour glass and 
so much more accurate that fine clocks 
are timed by it. That is a measure of the 
quality of the service which you get from 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


. . this is the SPECIAL ADVANTAGE STICKER 
which d of companies are using this month 
on the front cover of Electrified Industry. —> 


Pe NO oe 








THE SPECIAL ADVANTAGES of electric 
service include: . . Convenience . . . Flexibil- 
ity . . Instant Starts .. . Economy... Reli- 
ability . . Cleanliness . . . Good Regulation 
.. . Ability to take Overloads . . . and the 
Cooperation and Advice on Electrical Prob- 
lems which most power companies offer. 


Customers are reminded of you and of the 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES of being on your 
lines. In addition your stickers help them 
route your messages to additional readers. 


Some companies make up stickers which 
carry their own slogan ( a good idea). Others 
have Reddy Kilowatt remind the readers that 
electric power is their willing servant. 








Power salesmen make friends for your 
companies and add to your “net divisable.” 
Years ago they decided that they needed help 
to overcome the effects of the competitive 
power, diesel-and-steam, agin-the-utilities 
magazines that they saw on their customers 
desks. They helped create the picture maga- 
zine which tells the true story that electricity, 
properly used, is worth many times its cost. 


They use this magazine to make 21¢ calls 
for them in between the $5 and $10 calls they 
make in person. 


By using Electrified Industry they are able 
to maintain better-than-ever customer contact 
and increase the net revenue of the utilities. 


ELECTRIFIED INDUSTRY ~ Todays Kicuinest 


Martin Publications —- 20 No. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6 
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We are sure you will enjoy a productive, interesting and pleasant 


Convention in the Great City of Los Angeles. 


When you return home mark June 3 to 6, 1956 on your calendar 


when we hope to greet you again in Atlantic City. 


ATLANTIC CITY ELECTRIC COMPANY 














Underwriters of 


Public Utility Bonds, 


Preferred and Common Stocks 


Securities of 


Industrial Corporations 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


New York Los Angeles Chicago 
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The American Gas and Electric System 
has frequently been called a “small town” 
system with a reputation for “big town” 
service. Few of the 2319 communities it 
serves exceed a population of 25,000. 
Yet, these towns make up a 7-state area 
that today is growing and thriving—an 
area that has all of the elements—natural 
and human resources for even greater 


OPERATING 
AFFILIATES: 
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The ‘‘small town’”’ 


gives “big town”’ 











-in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentuchy, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Tennessee 


future growth and development. 

The American Gas and Electric System 
today is the largest privately owned pro- 
ducer of power in the nation. System 
facilities include the most modern and 
efficient generating plants in the world. 
‘‘Economy from point of generation to 
point of use”’ is basic American Gas and 
Electric Company policy. 
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In seeking a new plant site, don’t over- 
look the advantages of dependable low- 
cost power. Our Area Development 
Department can be of real help to you. 
Phone or write, in con- ote 
fidence, for our bro- 
chure ‘‘A 7-State 
Plant Site Trip in s 
5 Minutes.” >. 





AMERICAN Gas AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 


Appalachian Electric Power Company * Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 
Kentucky Power Company * Kingsport Utilities, Inc. * Ohio Power Company 


Wheeling Electric Company 
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Super power transformers pace utility expansion 


New Era in Power 
Transmission 


HIS 230,000-volt, 150,000-kva power trans- 

former was built by Allis-Chalmers for Duke 
Power, to be installed at Riverbend steam sta- 
tion near Mt. Holly, North Carolina. It is be- 
lieved to be the highest kva transformer ever 
put into service in the 230,000-volt class. 


Records are being broken almost monthly 
as larger and larger power transformers are 
shipped by Allis-Chalmers to utility installa- 
tions all over the country. For example, the 
highest voltage transformers ever ordered in 
the United States are now being built by Allis- 
Chalmers. These will be 345,000-volt, 200,000- 
kva single-phase units that will form the larg- 
est bank ever built — a total of 600,000 kva. 
They will be shipped at the end of this year. 


Allis-Chalmers is becoming the overwhelm- 
ing choice to help utilities break the barriers 
of high voltage transmission with larger and 
larger transformers. Here are some of the 
reasons why: 


Allis-Chalmers pioneered the development of 
corona-free design. Result: Possibility of in- 


sulation damage that previously made such 
large transformers difficult to design is com- 
pletely eliminated. Buyers are assured max- 
imum transformer life. with no danger that 
corona will cause insulation breakdown. 


Allis-Chalmers last year successfully pro- 
duced the highest voltage commercial-type 
transformer ever built. The 600,000-volt unit 
gives utilities a proved means for lifting volt- 
age horizons even farther. It produced data 
which show the practicality of designs for 
power transformers for 880,000-volt trans- 
mission. 


Allis-Chalmers successfully adapted welding 
techniques to make possible the use of 
heavy plate aluminum in transformer core 
and coil construction. As a result, transform- 
ers are lighter in weight, can be built in larger 
sizes, and can be more easily shipped and 
installed. 


An Allis-Chalmers representative will be glad 
to discuss transformer developments with you 
at your convenience. Call the nearby A-C office 
or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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A truck engine needs 





From fiery forges and precision machines signs, but without any ‘‘lazy metal.” 
come extra-strong engine crankshafts, built Those used in light-duty models are 17% 
to make the big difference in truck life. heavier than the average weight of 6- 
INTERNATIONAL crankshafts are designed cylinder crankshafts used in the four 
and built for truck use. They are heavier _ other leading light-duty makes—for max- 
than comparable forged or cast alloy de- imum strength and rigidity, long life. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


International Harvester Builds MCCORMICK® Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors... Motor Trucks ... Industrial Power... Refrigerators and Freezers 
Top TV comedy! Ronaid Colman and Benita Hume in “The Halls of Ivy,’ CBS-TV. See your paper for date, time and channel. 
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a backhone like this- 


to save you the BIG money 


Crankshafts are just one example of INTERNATIONAL all-truck 
engineering that saves you the big money. 


Of the five leading makes, only INTERNATIONAL offers a complete 
line that is all-truck built . . . with no automobile engines or 
components asked to do a truck job. 


You save the most with an INTERNATIONAL that’s all-truck built to 
last longer. It earns its keep in lower over-the-years operating 
and maintenance cost. It pays for itself in use. 

It saves you—earns you— the big money. 


Keeping costs down has made INTERNATIONAL the heavy-duty 
leader for 23 straight years. Let your INTERNATIONAL 

Dealer or Branch show you the right INTERNATIONAL for your 
job—built to save you the BIG money. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 


All-Truck Built 
lo save you 


the BIG money! — 


There’s an INTERNATIONAL exactly right for every public utility job—all-truck built to save you the 
BIG money. 9 light-duty models with Service-Utility body and 11 medium-duty chassis from 4,200-16,000 
Ibs. GVW. Every other truck type. World’s widest choice of power and power transmission options. 
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A 7,000,000 HP 


Success Story 


Achievements of Newport News personnel in 
designing and building water power equipment 
during the past thirty years reflect a high integra- 
tion of skill and production facilities. 


Answering demands for hydraulic turbines rated 
as high as 165,000 horsepower and as low as 
500 horsepower, this trained organization has 
successfully filled contracts with an aggregate 


NEWPORT NEW 





Interior view of spiral casing at Norris Dam 
rated output in excess of 7,000,000 horsepower. 


Other essential equipment including penstocks, 
spiral casings, valves, pumps, gates and rack rakes 
are also designed and built by Newport News. 


An illustrated copy of our booklet entitled, 
“WATER POWER EQUIPMENT,” will be sent 
to you upon request. 


SHIPBUILDING AND 
DRY DOCK COMPANY 


Newport News, Virginia 
PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY—JUNE 9, 1955 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 
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Q-Panel walls grace the new Elrama Power 


Why fine neW power Plant (above) near Pittsburgh. It was designed 


by Duquesne Light Company’s Engineering 
and Construction Department. The Dravo 


plants everywhere Corporation was General Contractor. 
have Q-Panel Walls 


Builders of new power plants in all parts of the country 
have specified Q-Panel walls for the following very good 
reasons: 1. Q-Panels are permanent, dry and noncom- 
bustible, yet may be demounted and re-erected elsewhere 
to keep pace with expansion programs. 2. Q-Panels are 
light in weight, thus reducing the cost of framing and 
foundations. 3. Q-Panels have high insulation value... 
superior to a 12” masonry wall. 4. Q-Panels are quickly 
installed because they are hung, not piled up. An acre of 
wall has been hung in 3 days. For more good reasons for 

































using Q-Panel construction, use the coupon below and ar 
write for literature. is 
Te 
all 





Q-Panel walls (above) go up quickly in 
any weather because they are dry and 
hung in place, not piled up. 








More than 32,000 sq. ft. of Q-Panels were used 
to enclose the impressive Hawthorn Steam 
Electric Station (left) of the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Power and Light Company. Ebasco Ser- 
vices, Inc., designed and built the plant. 








Robertson 


Please send a free copy of your Q-Panel Catalog. 


-P= r1els 


NAME 
FIRM — 
H. H. Robertson Company : aie 
2400 FARMERS BANK BLDG. * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. ADDRESS 
PUFI 


-———-—-—-—-----; 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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The vast Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Colorado 
area served by the Utah Power & Light Company 
is truly a ““Treasure Chest” in the Growing West. 
To industry it offers tremendous opportunity, for 
all the necessary elements are present, including: 
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Every major basic raw chemical. 
60% of USA phosphate reserves. 
214 different minerals. 
One-third of nation’s copper. 


Largest proved uranium reserves in nation. 


Greates! concentration of non-ferrous 
metal mills, smelters, refineries in USA. 


Largest steel mill west of Mississippi. 
Low-cost power, water, fuel. 
Intelligent and stable labor force. 
Sound diversified economy. 
Healthful climate with low humidity. 


A gateway to the rich, far west market 
where America is growing fastest. 


Plus .. . plenty of “elbow room.” 
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Write, wire or 
telephone for 
AREA RESOURCES BROCHURE 
“A Treasure Chest in the Growing 
West.” Inquiries held in strict con- 
fidence. 


Address: W. A. Huckins, Manager, 
Business Development Department. 
Dept. 23. Utah Power & Light Co., 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Gy 4A Growing Company in a Growing West 


Gulf States Utilities counts on over 30 years 
of service from pressure-creosoted poles 


e One of the many poles marked 
with a 1925 dating nail, denoting 
30 years of service. 


Gulf States Utilities Company, servin; 
291 communities in southeastern Texas 
and south central Louisiana, uses pres. 
sure-creosoted poles exclusively in more 
than 10,000 miles of transmission and 
distribution lines. 


“It would be foolish to think of put. 
ting an untreated pole in the wet, termite. 
infested soil of the Gulf Coast area,” says 
John Jordan, operating supervisor. “We 
have come to expect over 30 years of 
service from a pressure-creosoted pole.” 


Gulf States used pressure-creosoted 
poles in its first inter-city line installed 
in 1917. Some of these poles are still in 
use today after removal to other loca- 
tions. 


“First cost of a pole is reason enough 
to take advantage of Creosote’s ability to 
make poles last,” says Mr. Jordan. “But 
a replacement is even more expensive 
when you consider it takes 50 to 60 man- 
hours to make a pole change.” 


With poles pressure-creosoted for ade- 
quate life, neither the utility nor its line- 
men have cleanliness complaints. 


For best performance, from the stand- 
points of service and cleanliness, specify 
poles treated with the top-quality pre- 
servative—USS Creosote. For more in- 
formation, contact our nearest Coal 
Chemical sales office or write directly to 
United States Steel Corporation, 525 
William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


You can obtain clean pressure- 
creosoted poles upon specifica- 
tion and with proper inspection 
without sacrificing pole service 
life. 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. A full-hour TV 
program presented every other week by United States 
Steel. Consult local newspaper for time and station. 


USS CREOSOTE 
MC Ae |: ene 
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Buffalo, a great port and manufacturing center, is one of the large cities served by Niagara Mohawk 


1- i 22,000 square miles se rved by the Few other places in the nation can match this 

Niagara Mohawk System literally has every- exceptional diversity. It gives upstate New York 
thing essential for continued growth and progress. | an economic balance that makes for sound and 
The region includes large cities and world-famous _ steady growth. Added to all these, it has another 
ala industries, but it is also a land of many small essential for progress and prosperity — ample 
states | COMMunities and thousands of prosperous busi- supplies of low-cost electric power. Plenty of 
tation. 7 ness enterprises. In itself the area is a great mar- power for more homes, factories, and farms will 
ket of over three million people, yet also ranks always be available along the lines of the Niagara 
high in farming, forest products, and mining. Mohawk System. 





“ 


“a powered by Niagara Mohawk 
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GaA mete 


FOR DOMESTIC AND 
INDUSTRIAL GAS 
MEASUREMENT 

AND CONTROL... 








EINU.SA 
‘ - 7 arf 
NOS. 1892520 


283452 


The services of the Sprague 
Engineering Staff are at 
your disposal at any time. 


THe Spageere ETER COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN HOUSTON, TEXAS, 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, LOS ANGELES AND 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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And, Brown Boveri Air Blast 

they are today’s most ad 

Starting with low inertia AIR (in co 
the interrupting medi 

more efficiently 


Only Brown Boveri Air Blast Br 









Brown Boverg 


it, 
BROWN BOVERI CORPORATION 


OVER 
19 RECTOR STREET - NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


nta Ga ° Birmingham, Ala ° Boston, Mass ° Butte, Mont ° Chicago, | ° Cleveland, O ° Denver. Colo 
Mich. © High Point, NC. © Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City, Mo. °° Knoxville, Tenn. © Lewiston, Me. * Los Angeles Col 
neapolis, Minn. *© New Orleans, La. * New York, N.Y. © Portland. Ore ° on Francisco, Cal * Seattle, Wash © Tucson. Ariz 
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you'll need a 


new Power Plant 


... then Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. with 
53 years of experience in this specialized field, 
stands ready to help you with a complete service 
including preliminary plans, load studies and 
site selection, the design of the plant and 
arrangements for financing its cost. 


Our services and facilities are outlined 
in our booklet, ‘‘Pioneering New Horizons” 
yours for the asking. 


Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 
231 SOUTH LASALLE STREET e CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Consulting Engineering @ Power Plant Design 
Purchasing and Expediting © Financial Advisory Service 
Forecast, Load Study and Performance Analysis 

Stock Transfer and Dividend Disbursement 

Valuation, Insurance, Rate and Business Advisory Service 

















* | tom ee a 
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1 AUTO-SWITCH CAPACITOR EQUIPMENT quickly 2. STACK-RACK CAPACITOR EQUIPMENT is fac- 
and easily installed requires minimum connections for tory-assembled and shipped as a unit, permitting 
energizing, and offers selection of either cross-arm faster, more flexible installation of bulk kilovars. It 


or direct-to-pole mounting. 


can be used on any distribution or transmission circuit. 


4 ways to beat the problem of air conditioning 


3 SECONDARY NETWORK CAPACITORS 
for vault and subway use can operate in 
high ambients, require minimum space, 
are easy to mount, give low cost per kvar. 


et 4 
a 


| RESIDENTIAL SECONDARY CAPACI- 
» both 3- and 5-kvar units, can be 
inted in any position and have separate 

i to simplify grounding connections. 


loads—all with capacitors 


During summer months, low power factor air conditioning loads 
create a serious problem for utilities—particularly those in warmer 
climates. The high kilovar content of these loads overburdens trans- 
formers, causes excessive voltage drop and high power losses. Here 
are 4 ways G-E Capacitors can help solve your summer load problem: 


1. AUTO-SWITCH CAPACITORS for distribution feeders release the 
same thermal capacity as substation capacitors but provide up to 
14 more loss reduction benefits and better system voltage regulation. 


2. STACK-RACK CAPACITORS for bulk kilovar supply permit build- 
ing block capacitor banks for all distribution and transmission voltage 
and kvar ratings. Preassembled stack racks reduce installation time 
and costs, are easy to move or add to. They are completely flexible to 
meet load growth and shifts in demand. 


3. SECONDARY NETWORK CAPACITORS for cities, increase power 
factor near the network load, thus releasing needed capacity in ex- 
pensive, thermally limited, network equipment; and increase voltage 
levels on the system... particularly important in case of feeder or 
equipment outage. These G-E capacitors are designed to meet the 
demands of high temperatures, limited space, and water conditions 
often found in network vaults. 


4. RESIDENTIAL SECONDARY CAPACITORS for urban areas reduce 
losses, raise voltage levels and permit full utilization of transformer 
kw capability. They provide an effective, inexpensive means of off- 
setting decreasing residential power factor, especially in southern areas. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION on how you can solve the problem of air 
conditioning loads with G-E Capacitors, contact your G-E Apparatus 
Sales Representative. General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


441-14 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Analysts Journal 


y. 


Twofold Benefits From The 


Its timely articles by the nations leading security analysts 
and economists keep you informed as to methods and 
trends in the security markets. You will be better able to 
present your company in its most favorable light if you 
know the trend of financial thinking as expressed in the 
official publication of the Security Analysts. 


Its advertising pages provide a means of putting your story 
across to the Analysts. There is no more direct and effec- 
tive way to contact this influential group of investment 
specialists than to advertise in their own quarterly Journal. 


To Keep Abreast of Investment Markets 
READ THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


To Keep Investment Markets Abreast of Your C ompany 
ADVERTISE IN THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF SECURITY ANALYSTS 











THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 
20 Broad Street, Room #908 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


C Please enter my subscription for one year at the subscription rate of 


$5.00—United States; $5.50—Canada. 


(-] Please send me your advertising brochure. 














— 
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SAFE! The impregnable construction and “non-fishable” 
features of the DROPOSITORY insure complete security 
of your customers’ payments. The design is rugged, yet 

















— " 
- 








“a 
DEPOSIT 
ENVELOPE HERE 





simple, and all parts are interchangeable. 


Free Booklet. Write for our booklet describing the simple 


installation of DROPOSITORY. 


jit! tur catalog in 

















here is 
round-the-clock 





convenience 





for your 
customers 


Chamer 


DROPOSITORY 


boosts collections, 
builds business 


A Cramer DROPOSITORY keeps you open to 
your customers day and night, weekends and holi- 
days. It accepts payment any time. It “hands” them an 
envelope for their payment. Then the DROPOSITORY 
accepts the envelope and carries it into a safe 

or vault. It’s a convenience that customers appreciate — 
because it makes prompt payments easy. 





THOROUGHLY PROVED. Some of the country’s 
biggest utilities tried a DROPOSITORY in their 
main offices, then ordered others for all of 
their branches! 


GRANDVIEW, MISSOURI... (Suburb of Kansas City) 




















——_ PROCEEDINGS 
1954 CONVENTION 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AT CHICAGO 


RAILROAD AND UTILITIES 
COMMIS SIONERS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 





Tuis important edition contains valuable ma- 
terial on the subject of regulation of rates and 
services of public utilities and transportation 
companies including the following: 





Regulation and Technological Developments in the Communication Field — Recent 
Developments in Transportation—The Problem of Financing the Cost of Effective 
Regulation — State-Federal Cooperative Regulation of Motor Carriers — Telephone 
Committee Report—Depreciation—Accounts and Statistics—Engineering—Corporate 
Finance—Legislation—Rates of Public Utilities—Railroad Passenger Deficit Problem— 
Resolutions adopted by the Association. 


Price $10.00 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Local Service Telephone Rates in the U. S.: 
An excellent compilation of rates prepared by NARUC subcommittee on "exchange rates’ for 
all exchanges of Bell System, the rates of cities of fifty thousand population or more for Bell and 
Independent exchanges, rates of borrowers from R.E.A., and tabulation of above exchanges which 
had ten cent coin _— rate in effect June 30, 1954. 125 pages punched for use in loose 
leaf binder ..... ee wen I rey eee Ret ee ANN ice Me catann cnt Tea 2 : .. $2.00 


Message Toll Telephone Rates and Disparities: 
400 pages of text, tables and charts, hard back cover—the report of the NARUC-FCC Joint Toll 


aD ERNIE i hn FERS lial Dot Sw in CS Evils. 5,6 5 doio be olels Sele ee RSaee eae e waMON $6.50 
Telephone Separations Manual with 1952 Addendum ................ceceeeeee- $2.00 
Depreciation: 
1943-1944 Reports of Committee on Depreciation (reprinted in one volume because of 
special demand). The reports present a very comprehensive and complete analysis 
of the problems of depreciation on public utility regulation and set forth conclusions 
concerning the policies and practices which should be followed in respect thereto. 
a an TUN NIN B e I oi  N EG Sig Gisela’ oe SS wide an 64.8 va GU es Se os < $4.50 
(1946) Methods of Pricing Retirements from Group Property Accounts .............. 1.25 
1948) Letter Symbols for Mathematics of Depreciation .......................0005. 1.00 
1948) Half Cycle Methods of Estimating Service Life ......................0.2000. 1.00 
(1950) Remaining Life Basis of Accounting for Depreciation ..................... 50 
(1954) Report of Committee on Depreciation — an analysis of ‘economic depreciation" 75 
interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Electric Utilities 
PRUE THERE, UO TD UES LESBO BUTE 660 :0'0100:00.0'60 0100 000000 000s becceeses 1.50 
Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Gas Utilities 
ee de le | eS ik cee ea 1.50 
interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Water Utilities 
PPE NDEs BOD RUMEN TO TOOT) 6 05s 00 556 000000 05 006006545500 seers ses 1.50 
(When remittance accompanies order, we pay forwarding charges) 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND 
UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 
P. O. BOX 684 WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 








Tue American Appraisat Company 
ORIGINAL COST STUDIES e VALUATIONS @ REPORTS 


for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
and other principal cities 











CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electricity, Natural Gas and Water Utilities 
Production, Transmission, Distribution 
Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
4706 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 2, MISSOURI (SINCE 1915) 














BODDY, BENJAMIN AND WOODHOUSE, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
JAMES W. PARKER, SENIOR CONSULTANT 
Power Plant Design, Specification, and Construction Supervision 
Economic and Thermodynamic Studies, Technical Services and Reports 
28 WEST ADAMS AVENUE DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, APPRAISALS AND MANAGEMENT 














ecm eee 


one * Standby 
gU=— © % Augmentation 
( % 100% Town Supply 


Design ¢ Engineering ¢ Construction 





PROPANE PLANTS 














DRAKE & SO) ANS 8) 1] WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 





THE FLUOR CORPORATION, LTD. 


Engineers * Constructors * Manufacturers 
LOS ANGELES 22, CALIFORNIA 


Builders of steam generating and hydro-electric power plants 
New York ¢ Chicago * Houston ¢ San Francisco « Tulsa ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Toronto « Calgary * Denver 


Affiliates: SINGMASTER & BREYER, INC., New York City, N.Y. 
H. G. ACRES COMPANY, LTD., Niagara Falls, Ontario 











Ford, Bacon & Davis 
auuacen ENON “oNstver 2" 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 

















GIBBS & HILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
DESIGNERS «CONSTRUCTORS 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 

















GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ENGINEERS © CONSULTANTS © CONSTRUCTORS 


607 WASHINGTON ST. 
READING, PA. 


@ WASHINGTON @ PHILADELPHIA @ NEW YORK 






FOUNDED 1906 














W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ELECTRIC — GAS — TRANSIT — WATER 
Financial and Economic Reports 
Valuations—Rate of Return—Depreciation Studies 
Traffic Surveys—Fare Analyses 


55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y. 

















CYRUS G. HILL, ENGINEERS 


Public Utility Properties 
Valuation and Operating Reports 
Plans — Design — Construction — Rate Cases 


134 So. LaSalle Street Chicago 3, Illinois 








Mention the FortNIGHTLY—It identifies your inquiry 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 





GUSTAV HIRSCH ORGANIZATION, INC. 
1347 West 5th Ave., Columbus (12) Ohio 
Telephone Hudson 8-0611 


Consulting and Supervisory Engineers and Contractors 
Construction and Operation of Utility Enterprises 














HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 


1384 HOLLY AVENUE e COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 
ENGINEERS 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
APPRAISALS—INVESTIGATIONS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES— 
COST TRENDS — REPORTS 
for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 
ORIGINAL COST AND CONTINUING PROPERTY RECORD 
DETERMINATION 











The Kaun lj ian lopovralion 


ENGINEERS ° CONSTRUCTOR. 


POWER PLANT SPECIALISTS 


DESIGN e CONSTRUCTION ¢e MANAGEMENT 
SURVEYS ¢ INVESTIGATIONS e REPORTS 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 








William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
NOROTON, CONNECTICUT 
pen Utility Management Consultants Specializing in REGULATORY 
WATER COST ANALYSIS MPROBLEMS 
for past 35 years 
Send for brochure: '‘The Value of Cost Analysis to Management"' 




















N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


Engineers and Consultants 
REPORTS—APPRAISALS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
RATE CASES—BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 
120 Broadway New York 











Mention the FortNIGHTLY—/t identifies your inquiry 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 


MIDDLE WEST SERVICE COMPANY 


Business and Engineering Consultants 
(INCLUDING JAY SAMUEL HARTT CONSULTING ENGINEERS) 











Orgoni © Corporate Practices * Accounting * Budgeting * Financing * Taxes * Stock Transfer * Apprai: t 
Analysis Cost of Money Studies * Depreciation Studies * Engineering * System Planning ¢ Industrial Engineering ¢ ae aes Athy * Pricing 
Soles and Marketing * Safety * Insurance * Pensions * Employee Welfare * Public Relations * Advertisina * Personnel * Industri! Relations 





20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Pioneer Service alta Co. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND 
OPERATING ENGINEERS 
PURCHASING 











231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











SANDERSON & PORTER 
ENGINEERS & 
AND 


CONSTRUCTORS 














Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 


Steam and Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 


Chicago 3, Ill. 














The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design—Construction—Reports—A ppraisals 
Consulting Engineering 


80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 














Whitman, Requardt and Associates 
Publishers of the 35-year-old 


DESIGN — SUPERVISION HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX 
REPORTS — VALUATIONS team a teas ies 
Including Hydro-Electric Properties 
1304 ST. PAUL STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 











Mention the FortNIGHTLY—/¢ identifies your inquiry 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (concluded) 





Abrams Aerial Survey Corporation 


PHOTOGRAMMETRIC ENGINEERS FOR MORE THAN A 
THIRD OF A CENTURY 
Aerial Photography — Atlas Sheets — Mosaics — 
Plan and Topographic Mabs — Profiles — Infra-red 
Photography — Photo-interbretation Instruments 


614 E. Shiawassee St, Lansing, Michigan 

















EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO. 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 
Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 

Original Cost Studies 


910 Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 











ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 
for the GAS INDUSTRY 


CONSOLIDATED 
GAS AnD SERVICE CO. 
327 Se. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, UL 








Deter F. Loftus 


GOoORP DP RA 


DESIGN AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electrical * Mechanical ¢ Structural 
Civil * Thermodynamic * Architectural 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH 22, PA 













LUCAS & LUICK 


ENGINEERS 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION, 
OPERATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 














LUTZ & MAY 


Consulting Engineers 


STEAM, GAS & DIESEL POWER STATIONS 
PUMPING PLANTS—ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
REPORTS—DESIGN—APPRAISALS 


1009 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 

















GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Invesigations—Reports—Appraisals 
Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—insurance Surveys 


MINER AND MINER 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
INCORPORATED 


GREELEY COLORADO 




















FRANCIS S. HABERLY 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuation — Depreciation 
Investigations and Reports 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 








A. S. SCHULMAN ELECcTRIC Co. 


Electrical Contracting Engineers 


TRANSMISSION LINES—DISTRIBUTION—POWER 
STATION—INDUSTRIAL—COM MERCIAL 
INSTALLATIONS 


CHICAGO Los ANGELES 














JACKSON & MORELAND 
Engineers and Consultants 
Design and Supervision of Construction 
Reports — Examinations — Appraisals 


Machine Design — Technical Publications 
BOSTON NEW YORK 








SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 








Mention the FortNIGHTLY—I?t identifies your inquiry 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Fortnightly lists below the advertisers in this issue for ready refer- 
ence. Their products and services cover a wide range of utility needs. 


A 
Abrams Aerial Survey Corporation sasex: e 
*Allen & Company ae 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company .70-71 
American Appraisal Company, The .................-- 87 
American Creosoting Company ............--.+-.+6- 20 
American Gas and Electric Company er ee 69 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company pee eee 15 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 29 
Analysts Journal, The ....... Codeine bape 84 
Anderson Brass Works, Inc. . eee. 
Appeal Printing Company, Inc. ome 
Atlantic City Electric Company a ae 
B 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 4-5 
Bamkers Unley MOOMIPBNY «2... 0555205... 0e ses ssesewes 75 
Bell Aircraft Corporation . 49 
Black Hills Power and Light Company 43 
Black & Veatch, Consulting Engineers ees a 
Blyth & Company Inc. me 13 
Boddy-Benjamin and Woodhouse, Inc. ee 
Brown Boveri Corp. : caw Oe 
Cc 
Carter, Earl L., Consulting Engineer ee 
Central and South West Corporation ; 56 
Chase Manhattan Bank, The ... : . ae 
Cleveland Trencher Co., The . : Fiat ae ee 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. . 36 
Commonwealth Associates, Inc. 22 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 22 
Consolidated Gas and Service Co. 91 
D 
Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Engineers ...............-- 87 
Dayton Power and Light Company, The 25 
Delta-Star Electric Division, H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 41 
Detroit Edison Company, The 53 


Dodge Division of Chrysler Corp. .. Inside Back Cover 


Drake & Townsend, Inc. . 87 
Dropository Corp., The .. ' . 85 
E 
Ebasco Services, Incorporated Inside Front Cover 
Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 24 
: 

First Boston Corporation, The 7 
First National City Bank of New York, The . 16 
Fitler, Edwin H., Co, The -« ae 
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Now-out of Chrysler Corporation...come 


EE 


the most rugged trucks ever built! 


Announcing new 


Dodge trucks! 


The power line with full view design! 


NEW! Super Power-Dome V-8 engines—169 to 202 hp.— 
the world’s most powerful low-tonnage V-8’s—and the most 
dependable sixes! 


NEW! Full-view design with biggest wrap-around windshield 
of any make! Wrap-around rear window available, too! You 
get greater safety, easier handling! 


NEW! Higher payloads, new no-clutch transmissions, power 
steering and braking, fuel-saving overdrive! Plus smartly-styled 
interiors, colors, 2-toning! Over 100 new features! 













dependable Dodge 


Truck dealers! 
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TEXAS POWER & LIGHT was cited for contributions to industrial and 
agricultural development in its service area. 
natura! resources !ed to new industry—typified by the new Alcoa reduction 
plant at Rockdale. Opening day ceremonies were attended by (L to R) J. D. 
Harper, works manager; Congressman Robert Poage; W. W. Lynch, Presi- 
dent, Texas P&L; Governor Allan Shivers; T. D. Jolly, Alcoa Vice President; 
Lee E. Cook, Texas P&L Vice President; A. P. Hall, Alcoa Vice President. 


* 


FOUR CITATIONS SIGNED, Harold 
Quinton, President of the Edison 
Electric Institute and Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company (left) looks 
ahead to fina! award with Colonel H. 
S. Bennion, Managing Director of E.E.I. 
The Coffin Award for outstanding 
operating and community achievement 
will be presented on June 14. 


ARIZONA PUBLIC SERVICE was designated for a successful community 
approach to helping preserve the American democratic ideals of personal 
liberty and freedom by telling the story of the American competitive 
system in a way that won community-wide acceptance and praise. 


"Tee 
DIAMOND JUBILEE © 


apesentiog TS yeors 
electrical progress in fe 


FARM 


forming 





Investigation of untapped 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT received recognition for 
contributions in aiding progress in sales promotion and business 
development. Successful co-ordination of the activities of manu- 
facturers, distributors, and dealers of electrical farm equipment 
and machinery, plus the use of national publications, helped 
accelerate the application of electricity to 
economic welfare of customers and the entire service area. 


improving the 


OUTSTANDING INDUSTRY, 
COMMUNITY PROGRAMS CITED 


as four electric utilities get Coffin Award nominations 


“Telling the story of the American com- 
petitive system,” “organization team- 
work,” ‘‘business development,” ‘‘in- 
dustrial and agricultural development.” 


These are the stories that are back of the 
nominations by E.E.I. of Arizona Public 
Service, Cleveland Electric Illuminating, 
Pennsylvania P&L, and Texas P&L for 
the highly prized Coffin Award for 1954. 
To each has gone a citation from E. E. I. 


commemorating these outstanding 
achievements. And to each, General 
Electric Company, donor of the award, 
extends its heartiest congratulations for 
a job well done. General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 301-293 


MORE POWER TO AMERICA 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING was cited for success- 
ful teamwork techniques that led to cost reductions. Above, Mayor 
A. J. Celebrezze and C. E. I. Vice President R. M. Besse scan 
program at premiere of utility's movie, “Land of Promise.” 
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